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r 11E E A C E. 


Having had the good fortune to serve with the 
hcad-(iuarters of tlie expeditionary force in China 
throughout the whole of the late Campaign, and 
to be present upon cvciy occasion of interest; and 
having kept such notes as a man can keep in a 
bell-tent, or without any tent, in the hot weather in 
China, 1 may be excused for saying tliat 1 have had 
as good opportunities of observation, and of record¬ 
ing what I saw, us most men in the force. I have 
been repeatedly asked by friends to publish some 
account of the campaign, but do so with some 
hesitation, on account of my inability to do justice 
to the subject, not being a military man. 

The following pages were written before I was 
aware that Colonel Wolseley had published his work, 
or I should never have attempted what he had 
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PREFACE. 


undertaken; but my narrative was written under 
the belief that no connected account of the expe¬ 
dition was in contemplation, and on my return 
home I had not the resolution to commit my book 
to the flames. 

I have felt it to be in better taste not to bring 
befoi*e the public any especial mention of the work¬ 
ing of my own department during the war; not that 
I do not entertain a full sense of its great importance, 
or that I am not disposed duly to “magnify mine 
office;” but because anything that might savour of 
egotism is to be avoided by all, and especially by 
one who at all events ought to be a teacher. I say 
this, because some persons might expect from me a 
work of a character not so secular. 

I have been truly glad to give praise when, in my 
opinion, it was deserved, and have endeavoured to 
be silent where there appeared cause for censure; 
leaving the task of fault-finding to others to whom it 
may be more grateful than it is to me, being quite 
aware that a hasty or ill-formed judgment may be, 
and often is, very unjust, and if promulgated may 
inflict a wound and an injury which it may never 
be possible to repair or to heal. No doubt the 
censorious are a useful class of people; I have no 
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ambition, however, to share either their pleasures or 
their toils. 

If offence should be given to any person by any 
thing which is here related, my apology is that it 
was utterly unintentional. 

My narrative has been written without much 
arrangement or plan; in part, because for this 
purpose moments were taken from days of anxious 
occupation, when 1 was obliged to be contented to 
put down the recollections that came unbidden at 
such times; and all who have been in China can 
testify that the climate often renders it necessary 
to do as you can, rather than as you would. 


Dublin, 

June, 1862. 
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HOW WE GOT TO PEKIN. 


CHAPTEB I. 

Prom Hume to China—Leaving Ilome—^Malta—Cairo—The Red Sea 
and its Fruits—Aden—Galle—Passengers—^The French—Penang 
—Singapore—^Arrival at Hong Kpi^ 

During the last Cafire war, some companies of the 
second battalion of the Sixtieth Rifles, and a squad¬ 
ron of the Twelfth Lancers, were sent up the coun¬ 
try on an expedition without tents or baggage, and 
a hard time they had of it. It was during the wet 
season, and one day in a pour of rain, when the men 
were trying in vain to light their cooking-fires, the 
following dialogue was overheard between two Light 
Dragoons. 

“ The Seigcant-major’s words has come true; he 
says to me the day I volunteered fi*om my old regi¬ 
ment, the Fifth Dragoon Guards, he says to me, as I 
was leaving the gate of Portobello barracks, in Dub¬ 
lin, ‘ Jinkins,* he says, ‘ this is the worst day’s work 
as ever you done in the whole course of your life 5 * 
and so it was, I wish I was back again.” 
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“ Yes,” was the reply from his comrade. “ They 
say in my troop as Fm a bad 'un, and I know any 
how as I*m a great blackguard, but there’s one thing 
as is a balm to my conscience, and that is, that Tm 
not a volunteer^ 

I can enter into the feelings of the Light Dragoon 
as to volunteering. It is a great point when you 
find yourself where you would ratlier not be, if you 
are able to console yourself with the recollection that 
“ you are not a volunteer.” If you are ordet^ed any¬ 
where, then it is your duty to go, and to take what¬ 
ever comes, and make the best of it; the path of 
duty is in the long run always the best, but if a 
man volunteers his services, he takes the responsi¬ 
bility of his fortunes upon his own shoulders. 

During the winter of 1859-GO, I was sitting one 
evening reading, with a companion, by a comfortable 
fire, in my quarters at home, feeling very well con¬ 
tented with the world at large and with my own lot, 
though not without my share of the ordinary trials of 
life, when the post arrived; I opened one letter, the 
handwriting of which I knew well as that of a good 
and firm friend, when, to my dismay, I discovered 
in die first few lines that I was to join the Chinese 
expedition (then being organized at Hong Kong) 
by the Overland route. 

If a shell liad fallen at my feet through the roof, 
I could hardly have been more startled. “ China for 
me.” I said, holding up the letter; my companion 
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shut his book and looked up, scarcely less startled 
than I was; neither of us spoke for some minutes; 
what a crowd of thoughts and feelings rushed through 
my mind and heart I I have not forgotten them yet 
I felt at once that it was the path of duty for mo 
that I should without hesitation accept the appoint¬ 
ment. I had “ taken the shilling,” and was under 
orders; and I felt a confidence which is worth a 
world of human hopes, and overrules all human fears, 
that the unseen Hand which had guided me in many 
a difficulty, and had steered my firail bark through 
more than one troubled sea, was still at the helm; 
I bowed my head and said, “ Thy will be done.” 
And I felt at peace, though sore troubled. 

My hardest task was to make light of the matter, to 
treat it rather as a good joke, a pleasant trip, and so 
forth, in order to prevent others from exhibiting any 
signs of sorrow, which would have been difficult to 
bear. I had some weeks before me yet ere I was to 
start; I often wished that the time had come, much 
as I dreaded its arrival. 

Like all days, whether good or evil, it came at 
last, and not long afterwards I found myself on board 
the ‘Valctta,* at Marseilles, and steaming into the 
Gulf of Lyons, where it was rough enough to 
make most of the passengers very unhappy; but as 
searsickness is one of those evils from which I am 
exempt, I had not that additional ill to bear, not that 
I should have cared in the least about it. I felt too 
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much alone and broken-hearted to think of any lesser 
ill. I had a major, a Scotchman, in the same cabin 
with me, a very good fellow, though a little “ cran- 
key,” as the weather got hot (for we stuck to¬ 
gether all through to (Mlc). In three days we 
arrived at Malta late in the evening; it was dark, 
and as the anchor was dropped, I heard a well- 
known friendly voice call out, “Halloa, M‘Ghee, 
where are you?” “Here I am, where arc you?” 
“ Here, IVc got a boat, come along.” My friend 
had seen my name down as to be expected in 
the ‘ Valetta,’ and, like a good warm-hearted fellow, 
had come off to meet me. We rowed across the 
harbour to the house of another military friend, who 
was stationed at Malta, and it seemed to look home¬ 
like to meet with those from whom I had parted not 
many months before, at the station where we had 
been quartered together; but such must military life 
always be. ^''ou arc constantly losing your friends, 
by other means besides the ordinary casualties of this 
world; stiU they are not lost altogether, they are 
sown over every quarter of the glol)c, and turn up 
sometimes when least expected, and most wanted. 
Four hours saw us out of Malta hai*bour, on our 
way to Alexandria; we just missed a heavy storm, 
in which the sister-ship to ours (the ‘ Yectis *) left 
Alexandria, although no pilot would venture to bring 
her out, so much for the enterprise of her com¬ 
mander (his brother commanded the ‘ Yaletta *) ; 
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and she weathered it safely, although her stern wae 
so much damaged that she was obliged to stop at 
Malta for repairs. At Alexandria it was hot, al¬ 
though but a few days before we had left France, 
bound in a most severe frost; at Cairo, where we 
were detained two days, it was hotter still. Our 
delay arose from a storm in the Red Sea, so violent 
that our ship could not receive the mails and pas¬ 
sengers until it had abated. Of course I was not 
sorry for the detention, which gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing something of the first Eastern city 
which I had ever entered. You need not fear, how¬ 
ever, ray readers, that I am going to inflict upon you 
a description of Cairo, or any details of the Overland 
route. Everyone has read a dozen better than I could 
write; everyone lias seen poor Albert Smith’s ‘China;’ 
and twenty per cent, of the readers of a book of this 
sort, have had their personal experience of the journey. 

Two things however did surprise me very much at 
Cairo, one was how such very small donkeys, with 
such very thin legs, could carry such large men, six¬ 
teen stone weight; and the other was how several 
young people going out to India to join the Queen’s 
service there, could make such groat asses of them¬ 
selves, as they did at Cairo and elsewhere; forgetting 
that they were expected, in the service, to try, if 
possible, and appear like gentlemen, if they were 
not really so. But these were what they call in 
India “ Competition Wallahs.” 
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Having been joined by the “Southampton lot,” 
we found a large party when we embarked at Suez; 
but 1 think that the two streams from Marseilles and 
Southampton, although confluent from Suez to Galle, 
never thoroughly commingled their waters; the Mar¬ 
seilles folk considering themselves the faster of the 
two, and having the latest papers, and the last bit 
of club gossip, swaggered a little, while the South¬ 
ampton people did not appear to see this, and on the 
otlier hand looked down upon those who had sliirkcd 
the Bay of Biscay as not having done the thing 
thoroughly. 

I do not intend to insinuate, however, that there 
was any bad feeling on boaid, far from it, all was 
harmony, except indeed that there was some love, 
which whether it afterwards reproduced as a lasting 
fruit that harmony from whence it first sprang, I am 
not prepared to say; let us hope that it did. If 
contrasts agree, it must have been all right, the fair 
one was so exceeding fair, her hair was a fiery red 
(I don’t say that I at all dislike the colour myself, 
particularly as for a year and a half I have seen 
nothing but the black-haired houris of China), but it 
wds red,—^the most merciful man in the world could 
not hint at auburn, and then she had such a pro¬ 
fusion of it that it added depth to the colour, which 
was so warm, that you felt the Bed Sea was no place 
for her; her skin had paid that penalty which fair 
skins must pay,—it was freckled, and looked like a 
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diamond edition of a very mucli faded leopard I 
Then she was (what the Easterns like so much) very 
fat, rather short, and some people said “dumpy.” 

But the “ he,” who and what was he ? He was a 
parson, and, as I have said, a perfect contrast to the 
lady,—^tall and thin, wry thin; his hair, if he had had 
any, would have been black, as you could tell by 
the “fringe” which surrounded his head; his face 
managed to raise about two dozen straggling hairs, 
near the cars, and they looked very weak, as if the 
soil did not agree with them. 

How their loves began I am not prepared to say, 
unless it was that they sat next each other at table, 
“ propinquity again; ” the first I heard of it was 
one morning on deck, when a lady told me, all in 
a titter, that “ Mr. Billing and Miss Cooing were ab¬ 
solutely engaged I ” And true enough, ever after they 
sat on two stools side by side aU day (I hope those 
stools have not become repentant since), and the 
session was prolonged until a late hour at night, 
only interrupted by the breakfast tiffin and dinner- 
bells ; their thoughts must have been very pleasant, 
as they never seemed to speak to each other; she 
appeared to be engaged in contemplating the state of 
the timbers of the ship’s deck, and he that of the 
horizon. This was all a week’s work in the Red Sea. 
Most people would have thought it too hot for any ac¬ 
tive occupation, but Master Cupid appears to hold most 
uncontrolled sway over human hearts and destinies. 
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when the divinities which presided in old times over 
other employments have been beaten fix)m the field 
by the force of circumstances, or else are asleep. If 
idleness be “ the mother of mischief,” as the proverb 
says, mischief and love must be brothers. 

Aden appeared to me more like the evil part of 
Hades, as one’s imagination paints it, than any other 
place. Its sterile rocks evidently of volcanic forma¬ 
tion, arfd those innumerable black boys, like imps of 
darkness, tormenting donkeys, in whose bodies might 
be supposed to reside the spirits of departed “ fools,” 
and the sultry heat favoured the idea. The only 
difficulty was that the said little demons could bathe 
and dive for ever in the clear green water, which 
ought by rights to have been a sea of fire. Every¬ 
one landed of course, and everyone came on board 
again, and everyone was very hot, and no one was at 
all sea-sick, and the captain was very polite, and the 
ladies no doubt were all very agreeable, but the only 
one (the wife of one of the most gallant officers who 
serves the Queen, she was on her way to India witli 
her husband) who could have charmed away my evil 
humours fell sick at Suez, and we saw her no more 
till she came like a ghost from her cabin at Galle. 

The sea, I should add, was as polished as the Cap¬ 
tain, and the breeze, what there was of it, as agree¬ 
able as the ladies, and so we arrived at Galle. 

One day at Galle I found quite enough, more par¬ 
ticularly as at night I was placed near some “ com- 
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petition waJlahs,” who were anything in the world 
but gentlemen; besides Galle is very hot and stifling, 
and at sea you sometimes have a breeze. I was in¬ 
duced to go to an hotel by a gentleman, who repre¬ 
sented himself as “ the only white man in Gralle who 
kept an hotel,” and he was certainly most polite and 
considerate, and quite a “ jolly companion ” to those 
who liked that sort of thing, singing songs and telling 
stories after dinner; but if fortunate enough to return 
home, I think I should try the “ Old Mansion-house,” 
as more suitable to steady, quiet folks. I and my 
Scotch major, and several others of our party, drove 
out to “ do ” the cinnamon gardens and the “ Wank 
Wallah,” some seven miles from the town, and were 
amply repaid by the scenery. This was my first 
introduction to tropical life; and all that I had read 
of it, and the pictures and illustrations which I had 
seen, failed to give any adequate idea of its luxuri¬ 
ance, its deep colouring, and the load of varied vege¬ 
table life under which the teeming soil must groan as 
it produces it Towering above all are seen the tall 
cocoa-nut trees, laden with fruit, and standing close, 
as their stem is branchless: underneath, a matted 
jungle of spice trees and flowering shrubs, rich in 
varied colours as in fi^igrance; and on the ground 
rank grasses, which looked like a green-grounded 
carpet closely worked in an endless pattern of various 
coloured flowers, all in harmony, because all the work 
of God. But you must pay the penalty of such luxu- 
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riance in nature, by living in a climate unfriendly to 
European life. For my part I prefer home. 

We were followed in our up-hill drive by numbers 
of boys, offering flowers for sale, and gems of various 
sorts (of glass); what an unchanging feature “ the 
boys ” are in every country and clime I To these 
pretended stones they gave the various names of 
beryl, topaz, cats-eyes, &c., &c.; they were folded up 
very neatly in white papers, and looked very pretty. 
My friend the Major was looking at a paper contain¬ 
ing fifteen or twenty, for which the undressed urchin 
asked fifteen dollars; perceiving that tlie Major did 
not bite, he came down to seven dollars, when, to get 
rid of him, the canny Scot offered him a rupee, which, 
to his intense disgust, was accepted. I rejoiced to 
see Sandy the knowing overreached by the nigger I 

We reached our destination, a summer-house sup¬ 
plied with fruit, &c., and wc especially enjoyed the 
pines, which though cheap were anything but nasty, 
loitered away .an hour or two, and drove back again. 

Next day we embarked in a much smaller steamer, 
which was to take us on to Hong Kong; but our 
party was greatly diminished, as the larger number of 
the passengers were bomid for Madras and Calcutta. 

I was deprived of my old chum “ the Major,” but 
his place was very well supplied by a young captain, 
an aide-de-camp (now, I think, brevet-major); almost 
all the passengers were military men about to join 
the expedition, and several of them as good people 
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as you could meet anywhere. We had also some 
llussiau and some French officers on board, one of 
the former, a naval captain and aide-de-camp to the 
Grand Duke Constantine, was one of the most plear 
sant and gentlemanlike men I ever met. 

The “Gauls” were peculiar, one was a young 
officer, a captain; the other, an older man going out 
as chief in his own department They had botli come 
from Marseilles, and although not what is ordinarily 
termed seasick, they were extremely mk at sea at 
intervals during the voyage. It was evident to the 
most casual observer that neither of these gentlemen 
had been accustomed to tlie abundant luxuries of the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers; they went in, like 
men, at everything, round the table and back again; 
the junior carrying on the war with two plates at 
once, while the senior was contented with one, well 
filled and frequently replenished. Then came bilious 
attacks, loss of appetite, starvation, recovery, reple¬ 
tion, and so on. We soon learned what a dangerous 
thing it was to make inquiry for the coloncFs health. 
“ Ah / inon Colonel, commeiiit se Wrt~il ce matin; fes~ 
pbre que vom wus portez mieux 1 ” “ Ah I inais non, je 
vous renwrcie,je sms hiem maladei regardez la kmgue ” 
(and instantly his tongue was thrust into your face), 
“ ah, cest bien sale, nestsepas?” I could not help think¬ 
ing that his manners were the most unpleasant of the 
two. Fortunately for the rest of the passengers these 
gentlemen never used the bath-room, so that there 
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were two less on the morning’s list. But the national 
polish of the French is a world-wide proverb! We 
had several Parsee merchants from Bombay, bound 
for Hong Kong, and very nice fellows they were, par¬ 
ticularly polite to Englishmen, whose rule in India 
they praised loudly, and I believe honestly; and we 
had also some Jews from Calcutta, very much to be 
liked as intelligent and gentlemanlike companions; 
and both Jews and Parsces exhibited at .least a re¬ 
spect for our religion by asking permission to attend 
our Sunday morning service. We had altogether 
representatives of fifteen nations on board, including 
a Dutchman, who was rather disagreeable. 

The captain and ship’s officers were not only at¬ 
tentive and polite, as I have invariably found them 
in the Peninsular and Oriental service, with one soli¬ 
tary exception, but several of them were of families 
and connections such as you would expect to find 
rather in the royal navy than in the merchant ser¬ 
vice ; but the Company pays weU, and makes liberal 
provisions of various kinds for its servants, and, as a 
natural result, it gets an excellent class of man as 
officers; you meet some, of course, of the “ rough and 
ready” sort, but these are good sailors. 

A few hours at that most picturesque spot, Penang, 
served to break the monotony of the voyage; the 
hotel was not much of a place, and we did not stay 
there very long, but drove up to the waterfeJl, under¬ 
neath which was a narrow basin where everyone 
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bathed, and where two officers were very nearly 
drowned; one who could not swim well having got 
hold of another and pulled him down. I formed the 
exception, partly for fear of a very hot sun and partly 
because the place was small, and I am not ovcrfond 
of a public bath. The scenery well repaid the drive, 
it was more picturesque than Ceylon, because the 
foliage was not so dense, and therefore you could see 
more. Here, too, I was first introduced to a gentle- 

m 

man whose acquaintance I was destined to cultivate 
for some time, “Mr. John Chinaman.” Penang is 
quite a colony of Chinese, they are much more nume¬ 
rous than the Malay population; they build houses 
after their own manner, and occupy miles of streets, 
planted with rows of trees which form the most deli¬ 
cious shade. I spent some hours in driving to vari¬ 
ous bungalows in search of an officer belonging to 
the native regiment stationed there, but having been 
misdirected by the Madras soldiers and imposed upon 
by the driver of the carriage, who declared that he 
knew “ the officer Sahib and his bungalow,” I was 
warned by a gun from the steamer to return and left 
Penang without seeing my friend. 

Days wore on in their dull monotony, and Singa¬ 
pore was next hailed as a break in the voyage, where 
we spent twenty-four hours. We made an inconti¬ 
nent rush to the hotel, and called for ice in such a 
manner as they only can who have been stewed 
for a fortnight until they are thoroughly done, and 
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have not tasted liquid below eighty degrees; wc ate 
lumps of ice, and drank sherry-cobblers; we iced our 
heads and hands and then felt, as Mark Tapley says, 
“quite equal to having our boots took off.” We 
supped and slept on shore, and were very well taken 
care of by “ Madame Esperanza.” I was awakened 
early in the morning by the sound of horses* feet, and 
a staff-officer who occupied the same room jumped up, 
and opening the jalousies called out to the equestnan 
(without waiting to see who it was), “ Get inside, sir, 
get inside, you’ll be much safer in an inside place and 
with the window up,” when, as he leaned out of the 
window, what was his dismay to discover that he had 
been “ chaffing ” his own general 1 Notwithstanding 
that the tigers in the woods round Singapore feast upon 
one Chinaman per diem, destroying three hundred 
and sixty-five on an average every year, still the 
Celestials far outnumber everyone else, and are a 
source of uneasiness to the European mercantile popu 
lation; they liave a separate town, full of business 
and industry, the streets are wide and the houses 
good, and it has quite the Anglo-Chinese air which 
the native part of the town of Victoria, at llong 
Kong, has. 

On board again, some of us having got a private 
supply of ice—^shamc on the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company—-and as many mangosteins as we could 
procure, a most delicious little fruit which grows in 
perfection at Singapore, the trees yielding three crops 
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in the year; five more days, and we reach Hong 
Kong, the weatlier fine all through. As we rounded 
the “ green island ” into Ilong Kong harbour, 1 was 
much struck with the similarity of the scenery to 
that in more than one part of another green island at 
home; the same form of mountain, the same granite 
rocks and short herbage, recalled painfully and vividly 
a “ lough” where I had spent many a happy day. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

Hong Kong—Hospitality of the Troops—Head-Quarters —Kowloong— 
Rudeness of a Naval Officer—Probyn’s and Fane’s Horse—Tent 
liegging —* Siwhan ’—^The Military Train—^’ITie Coolie Corjs— 
Regimental Transport—The ‘Happy Valley’—The Cemetery 
and the Race Course—Jardine’s Warehouses—‘Poke Fullom’— 
Admiral Uox)0—Sir Hope Grant. 

As wo steamed up the harbour the town of Victoria 
came in view, stretching along the foot of a moun¬ 
tain for a distance of more than four miles, if you 
begin at the Chinese town and measure up to Jar¬ 
dine’s at East Point; then there are terraces rising 
over each other up the steep hill-side, and villa resi¬ 
dences large and small standing in weU laid out com¬ 
pounds, and built in the best English style. 

About halfway down the town, but high on the 
hill, stands Gkivemment House, a handsome building; 
the bishop’s residence lower down, to whieh is at¬ 
tached a Chinese college, is marked by its small round 
tower. The barracks are of course low down, in a 
most hot and unhealthy position, and the Commander- 
in-Chief *s house above the barrack, but still not well 
placed. Then the great mercantile establishments 
are chiefly near the water, close to the main wharf; 
on the left is Dent’s house, and most kind and hos- 
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pitablc people they arc, while Jardinc’s is far away 
at the extreme end of the town, and is equally noted 
for good ofliecs to those who are fortunate enough to 
be introduced; the club-house, a convenient building, 
faces the Post-office in the centre of the town, in the 
Queen’s Koad; as you land at “ Pittnr’s Wharf” and 
walk up the short distance fiom the wat(*r to Qui'cn's 
Uoad, the right leads you towards the (/liineso town, 
the h‘ft to the barrack and the English (piartcr; but 
the chief family residences arc on tlic side of the hill, 
which is all tastefully planted. 

r must sa}' that there arc few more pi(*turosquc or 
prettier places than the inueh-abuscd Hong Kong; 
it has many of the beauties of Naples u|)on a smaller 
scale, and were not the town so situated that no 
bi’cath of air can reach it during the hot season, I 
do not think that the climate would be so fotal as it 
is said to be. It appears now to be felt both by the 
Government and the residents that “something must 
be done,” so we have got Kow loong, but more of tliis 
anon. I cannot bring myself, as some people do, to 
hate the place; true, I never lived there for any 
length of time, but it is m pretty that it is hard not 
to like it; perlmps the hearty reception which T 
met with from seveml people whom 1 had never seen 
before, and the continued kindticss of thise new 
friends lent charms to the place in my eyes which 
were not its own; 1 can well believe that it did. 1 
did not know a soul when I hiiidcd but two,—one, a 
field officer in “ the Roj’^als,” whom I had known in 

c 
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another batallion, and the other, a staff-officer, Frank 
Grant, of the r)th Lancers; yet T soon was put up, 
and had several most hospitable invitations. As to 
“ the Kovals,” their hospitalities were a proverb, 
the officei*s of every regiment that arrived (and they 
were ])onring in pretty cjuickly) were invited, and 
made liouorarv immibei’s of the RovaLs’ mess, besides 
artillery, engineers, and everyone else, so that how 
they managed to live at their own mess was a mystery 
to me, but it is just tlu^ eliaracfter of the Old (,^orps. 

I’ho troops were quartered in five places,—the 
Kovals and a ^ladras regiment at Victoria. At Stan¬ 
ley barracks, about seven miles across the island, the 
second battalion of the Sixtieth Royal Rifles. At 
Deep AVatcr Ray, about halfway botwecii Victoria 
and Stanley, on the right, Desboroiigh’s and Govaii’s 
Ratterics and the King’s Dragoon Guards. At 
Siwan, the ^lilitary Train. And the remainder of 
the forces, at Kowloong. The General Order of the 
28th April announced the distribution of the expedi¬ 
tionary force. 

“ Hoad Quarters, Ilong Kong, April 18,1800. 

“ General Obdeus. 

** The following will be the distribution of the Expeditionary Force 
to take effect from this <late: — 

FIUST DIVISION. 

Major-Gkjncral Sir J. Michel, K.C. B. 

l^rovct Lieutenant-Colonel Elkington, Cth Foot, Aide-do-Camp. 

Captain Green, 77th, Dejuity-Assistiint Adjutant-General. 

Lieutenant Allgood, Bengal Army, Deputy-Assistant Quarternias- 
ter-General. 

Royal Artillery, Dcsborough’s Battery, Barry’s Battery (Armstrong). 

Royal Engineers, 18th, Fisher’s Comx>any. 
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1st Brioadb. 

Colonel Stavcley, C.B., with rank of Brigadier. 

Captain R. Brooke, 60th Royal Rifles, Brigade-Major. 

1st The Royal llcgiincnt, 2nd Battalion, 31st Regiment, Loodiana 
Regiment. 

2nd Brioadis. 

Colonel Sutton, with rank of Brigadier. 

Captain B. von Straubenzee, 9th Foot, Brigade-Major. 

2nd Queen’s Rcgiminit 2nd Battalion, 60th Royal Rifles 2nd Bat¬ 
talion, 15th Punjaub Native Infantry. 

SECOND DIVISION. 

IVhijor-Ocneral Sir R. Napier, K.O.B. 

Cajitain H. F. Brooke, 48th Regiment, Aide-de-Camj). 

Brevet-Major W. Greathead, Bengal Engineers, Aido-de-Camp Ex¬ 
tra. 

Brevet-Major M. Dillon, l^flo Brigade, Deputy-Assistant Adju¬ 
tant-General. 

Captain W. Hanmcr, 87th Regiment, Deputy-Assistant Quarter¬ 
master-General. 


Royaii Artillery. 

Mowbrsiy’s Battery, Govan’s Battery. 

Royal Engineers, 23rd, Graham’s Company. 

3rd Brioadb. 

Colonel Jephson, with rank of Brigadier. 

Brevet-Major Honourable R. Baillie Hamilton, Brigade-Major. 

3rd Regiment, the Buffs 1st Battalion, 44th Rcgimcnl, 8th Pun¬ 
jaub Native Infantry. 

4th Brioadb.' ^ 

Colonel Reeves, with rank of Brigadier. 

Brevet-Major M. Walker, V.C., 3rd Regiment, Brigade-Major. 

67th Regiment, 90th Regiment, 11th Punjaub Native Inflintry, 
19th Punjaub Native Infantry. 

Cavalry Brioadb. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pattle, with rank of Brigailicr. 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. Walker, 2nd D^^?)on Guards, Assistant 
Quartermaster-General. 

Ist King’s Dragoon Guards, 2 Squadrons. 

Prohyn’s Horse, Fsvnc’s Horse. 

Royal Artillery, Milward’s Battery (Armstrong). 

c 2 
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AKTILI.EIIY RESEEVJ5. 

liotton’s, BoddingficUVs, and Pennyctiick’a liattcrieB, Pioyal ArtillcTy. 
2 Batteries, Madras Artillery. 

ENGINEER RESERVE. 

Ilesid-Qiiartors and one-lialf of 8tli, PajnUoii’s Conijiany. 

Royal Engi Heel'S, 2 Coniiiaiiies, l^I.odras Sappers. 

(Signed) “ By Order, 

“ FREDERICK STEPHENSON, 

“ Deputy AfljutanUOeueraiy 


Far the larger portion of the army was encamped 
at Kowloong, which is on the main land opi)ositc the 
town of Victoria, about a mile-and-a-half across the 
harbour, and although there was no shade, and the 
sun had full power on the tents, still there was a bree/c 
at some time of the day, which was refi-eshing, and 
there were comparatively few men laid up. 

Kowloong wits quite the fashionable resort of the 
inhabitants of Victoria. There had never been seen 
in China anything like the number of troops en¬ 
camped there, and every afternoon private boats and 
sanpans were in requisition to bring over visitom to 
see “ the pretty soldiei’s.” A curious scene occuri’cd 
at the landing place one evening, which illustrates 
what little gods, or rather great gods, naval people 
think themselves to be; and how much a man 
who is in many respects a gentleman, and ought to 
be one altogether, may forget himself when he 
permits the pride of office to puff him up. 

A gentleman was bringing his wife over to Kow¬ 
loong one afternoon, and a naval officer of rank, I 
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not otherwise designate him, was approaching 
the landing place at the same time, overtaking the 
private boat of the civilian. The civilian landed 
first, handed his wife to tlie shore, and walked up the 
beach. VVliat was his surprise, however, to hear 
himself accosted in the following style, “ Who arc 
j'ou, sir; do you know who E am, sir; how dare you 
land before me, sir; why did you not wait till E had 
landed, sir ?” and more to the same effect. 1'his to 
a man (with a laxly on his arm), who could not 
have seen that any person was overtaking him, as 
he was steering his own boat. The gentleman, 
for here thci*c was really but one, was t(X> much 
of a gentleman to answer such seafaring language 
as it deserved. 

Probyn’s lEoi'se and Fane’s Horse were the objects 
of greatest attmetion, although the Armstrong guns 
excited a goinl deal of attention. T never saw any¬ 
thing more gay, and yet thoroughly soldierlike, than 
those two Iriegular Tlcgimcnts. Probyn’s regiment 
luid been embodied nnu'li longer than the other, and 
yet Fane’s follows were just as w'cll drilled and in as 
gfxxl oixlcr, although they had only been raised for 
service in C'hina. The light grey tunic and that 
most handsome of head-dresses, the, turban (Probyn’s 
blue. Fane’s ml), set off the men to the best advan¬ 
tage, and some of them were not only handsome but 
noble-looking fellows on horseback,—for they did not 
seem as if they were ever intended to walk,—their 
legs were not good and required the large boot to 
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hide them. They were armed with pistols, carbine, 
lance, and sword; until I became accustomed to them 
I could not help speculating as to what sort of people 
they really were, Ihe}^ looked almost knightly, when 
tilting with the lance, yet there was clearly a dash of 
the freebooter about them, so that one was reminded 
of n^Ton’s criticism on William of Deloraine, “ not 
quite a robber, yet but half a knight.” Of the 
ollicers commanding both these regiments there w^as 
but one opinion in China, as there had been but one 
in India,—^that they were t^vo of the finest fellows in 
the service, and you could hardly avoid finding it out 
by looking at them. 

Probyn, tall but not slight, with a fine manly 
figure, a head of almost classic beauty, and a counte¬ 
nance in which gentle softness of character was so 
blended with manly firmness, that you could not say 
which had the advantage ; and when you knew him 
and spoke to him, the charm of his manner was not 
to be resisted; but if you want to see him to advan¬ 
tage look at him inoiiuted on that exquisite arab, the 
chesnut, which, small as he is, has got such shapes 
and breeding that he bounds along under his rider 
with perfect ease, while his master yields to every 
motion with such grace that horse and man seem 
one. 

Fane is not so tall, his heavy moustache and 
beard almost hide the lower part of his face, and 
give him a very soldierly aspect, while a bright blue 
eye shines out above, full of intelligence and kind- 
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ness, and of humour too. I have heard that Walter 
Fane is considered one of the haiidsoinest men in 
India, ami 1 can well believe it; he is an accom¬ 
plished musician and draughtsman, a most agreeable 
comi)anion, and the efficiency of his newly-trained 
coips throughout the campaign proves him to be, 
what he has long been known to be in India, a first- 
rate cavalry officer. He and Watson of the Irregular 
lloiNo are botli a standing reproach to our system. 
They are both subalterns in their own regiments, 
and therefore cannot get (accoixling to the rules of 
red tajx)) any reward for tlieir services, until they 
shall have become regimental captains. They have 
been both selected for iin[)ortaut cavalry commands; 
Watson and Probyn won each their Victoria Cross 
in the same cam]jaign, AVatson then being senior, 
but Probyn having become a captain, received his 
bixivet, while Watson has got nothing but that 
bronze crass, which ho so well merits. Why is it, 
when the late Charles Nasmyth, of Silistria, was 
taken from the .Bombay Iloise Artillery as a subal¬ 
tern, and made a substantive major at home, with a 
stair appointment (all of which he richly deserved), 
that such men as Fane and Watson arc left for years 
uuraward(‘d, while men of no comparative worth ara 
getting over their heads, and arc thus acquiring 
claiiiLS for command which the best men ought to 
liavc if the good of the service was really kept in 
view. ^They are both men who look ratlier to earn 
promotion than to reap it; there are hundi‘cds who. 
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with half their ckims would have wnmg from tho 
IIoi*se Guai-ds rewards which have been so honestly 
canied, but are still withheld. 

The junior officers of both tlicsc regiments were 
evidently well up to tJieir work, and about as nice a 
set of fellows as you could meet with in the amiy,— 
and there was not a lady in Victoria, who did not 
lurri out to sec the “ tent-pegging,” and other exercises 
which were as novel as they were interesting. Tint 
to describe the tent-pegging to tlie uninitiated. A 
tent-peg is hammeivd into the ground, and the object 
is to fasten your lance in it so lirmly, as you ride 
past at full speed, that you shall carry it otf, and a 
very difficult feat it is to accomplish ; it is no easy 
matter to strike the peg at all, and if you do, the 
shock is so gTi?at as to cany your lance round, as 
you must ride at it witli yoiu* lance trailed and 
graspetl about the centre, leaning well over to the 
right, and unless you arc very expert, a stunning 
blow on the head or a dislocated wrist are likely to 
prove your lushness, rather than your skill; in spite 
of-lhese dangers ten or twenty officers and sowarc 
enter the lists; I’robyn leads off, hits the peg but 
does not draw it up; half-a-dozen sowars follow, some 
miss it, some touch and sjdiutcrit; one fellow’s horse 
runs clean aw'ay with him, knocks over half-a-dozen 
(ffiinanien, and is lost in a cloud of dust; at last 
an old Sikh rides at it like the wind, shouting his 
war-cry, and hauls the peg aloft on the point of his 
lance. Again the officerc take up the game, and 
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prove in the long run their superior skill in the use 
of their weapons; this superiority in such exer¬ 
cises is a most valuable adjunct to the officers who 
liave the command of such troops, as it gives them a 
pcisonal weight and influence with their men, which 
tends alike to secure subordination and to inspire 
confidence in their leaders in the hour of danger. If 
we ever should bo involved in war anywliere in the 
i*cgions of Egypt or Syria (which is not impossible), 
1 am certain that such ti*oops as those two regiments 
would do most efficient service, and probably be 
more than a match for any cavalry that we should 
liavc to encounter, while their transit from India 
would be an easy matter. 

Ihit we must leave the tent-pegging and tlie ladies, 
reluctant though we be, and tlierc are some ladies at 
^'ictoria who would gi*ace in every way any society 
at home, to take a glance at some of the prepamtioiis 
being made to spend that nice little sum of how 
many millions! 

I ride out to “Siwhan,” some six miles east of 
AMctoria, where there is a tumble-down barrack, 
bnilt as a “ sanatory station,” only that it was found 
to be a few degi'ees more fatal than the bamick at 
Victoria, and therefore has been disused; now the 
Eii*st Battalion ]\Iilitary Train, just anuved from 
Aldershott, are quartered there. All round the bar¬ 
rack and in the valley are hundreds of ponies from 
Manilla and Amoy, and bullocks from India and 
Amoy. The handsome little bullocks arc too fat for 
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Avork, and many of them dying of rapid intcraal dis¬ 
ease, and the ponies as Avretchedly thin as they avcU 
can bo. 1 find that all tliese animals have been 
bought for baggagera, but that there are no men to 
look after them, the small number of Pluropeans in 
the battalion (a large percentage being laid up from 
overwork, I saw one man on the road that day 
struck down by the sun, lie was dead the next) was 
perfectly inadequate to even feed and water the 
animals under their charge, and they had no aid 
except that of a few ^Manilla men and Madrases 
whom they had picked up at Hong Kong. There 
was no proper provision made for feeding these ani¬ 
mals, and in consequence the hirgcr portion of their 
food was trampled upon, and they Avere living and' 
dying the most unserviceable-looking beasts 1 ever 
saAA". I am not an ardent admirer of that Corps, nor 
of the oflicer Avhom I saAV in command at Siwhan, 
but I hope that I like fair jilay better than most 
things, and 1 maintain that it is not fair or just to 
say that the Military Train “ broke doAvn ” during 
the campaign, when they never had a chance of 
doing anything else. It Avas utterly imixissible, 
undermanned and overstocked as they Averc, that 
they should not break down, and therefore let Hie 
right horse or horses, Avhoever they may be, bo 
saddled in this case. Hut if you giv'c one man the 
Avork of tAventy, you must not blame him if it is not 
done; yet this was the chief reason Avhy die Mili¬ 
tary Train broke doAvn; there Avas also a lengthened 
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contest between the Train and the Commissariat as 
to whether the latter was to command the former or 
not. I do not pretend to decide upon the rights of 
the question, but until it was settled, of course there 
was much confusion. 

Then there was the Chinese Coolie corps, organ¬ 
ized very well by Major Temple, and officered from 
rogimente, 9.s*. Gc/. stall-pay being held out as an 
inducement to officers to leave their own regiments 
and undertake the dirty work of looking after 
Chinese Coolies. The Militaiy Train received a 
considerable addition to its officers in the same way, 
but I look iq)on this sj^stem of providing extra 
ofllceis lor that Corps as very defective, and for 
more than one reason; the best men will prefer to 
remain in their regiments, and will be kept there, 
and in the transport sciwicc, when there is so much 
peculiar and unpleasant work to be done, and the 
glory is of such a quiet character, that it docs not 
stimulate men to extra exertion, it is hardlv to be 
expected tliat volunteers who have no interest in 
tliat bmucli of the service, and who desire chiefly 
9.9. GtZ. per diem, will take much trouble to learn 
their duties, or use the same exertions to fulfil them, 
as officers who have the credit of their corps to sup¬ 
port; and thus there are a number of men put to 
discharge most important duties, which they do not 
particularly care about learning or peifonning, and 
men wonder that the scheme docs not succeed. 

With the Coolie coips it was dilTerciit^ it w^as 
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entirely a new thing; there was no other way of start¬ 
ing it, and its duties, though laborious, were of a mucli 
less complicated nature than those of the transport ser¬ 
vice. That l)od 3 " requires a thorough reorganization; 
it is useless as it at present exists, for active service, 
and we should either do away Avith it and trust to 
luck, as we did in the Crunca, and largel}^ too in 
China, or else reorganize it upon an efficient scale; at 
present eveiy guinea that it costs is thrown away. 
For the cavahy I am certain that a system of regi¬ 
mental transport Avould be found to answer very 
well; light and strong carts could alw^ays be horsed 
and driven b}*^ animals and men not quite fitted for 
other duties, and even if this Avere not practicable 
for the heavier baggage of the Dragoons, what a 
deliverance it AAmld be if some of those stones’ 
weight of blankets and kit which bring our “ light ” 
Dragoon up to twenty or twenty-one stone in the 
saddle, Avere transferred to light carts Avhich could 
always be up Avith their regiment. Let anyone say 
if it Avouhl not be worth a trial to relieve our troop- 
horses of four or even tAvo or one stone each. A 
man who rides fourteen stone to hounds must pay 
a good price for a good horse, and does not use him 
more than three times a fortnight for six months, 
that is, about six-and-thirty days* work in the yomr ; 
Avhile a tr(X)i)-horse, which costs 30/. or 40/., is required 
to caiT}" half as much again, and to do it day after 
day; and on service to work harder than a hunter. 
No fox-hunter Avould risk his neck thus, nor ought 
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those vastly important duties, which belong to the 
cavalry, to be risked any longer; the changes whicli 
have been made in modem warfare, the great range 
and accuracy of both guns and rifles, demand that 
we should have some really light horse, who could 
move with speed and endure fatigue, which no 
baggage animal, as our present Light Diugoon trooper 
is, can do. If there must be some men condemned 
to ride twenty-one stone, have it so, ami let their 
duties be such as men riding that weight can per¬ 
form. Often have I seen, and sighed to see, such 
horses as those in the o]d ^Pliird Light Dmgoons and 
the Fifth Royal Irish Lancers condemned to be beasts 
of burthen; those highly-bred wiry horses of the 
newly raised Fifth, better than which rnonej" could 
not have purchased in the United Kingdom, if they 
were ord}" put to carry what they are equal to cany 
wx*ll, what work could thc)’^ not do! Often have 1 
watched the regiment wdth mingled pain and plea¬ 
sure, drilling so beautifully, but under such diflicul- 
ti(?s as it api)earcd to me, and wished that 1 could 
only fashion it according to my owni ideas. 

Out in the direction of “ Siw^han,” tliat barrack 
where the Military Train w^as (quartered, is one of 
the drives which the inhabitants of Yictoria rejoice 
in. At the southern end of the town you descend 
a gentle slope, the road on both sides tastefully 
planted, and before you on the right lies the “Happy 
Talley,” ninning up into a narrow gorge in the 
mountains, down which a clear stream of sparkling 
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water rushes. A curious place this “ Happy Valley 
to look at, it is charming, and the stranger exclaims, 
“How lovely! how I should like to live here!” 
Would you ? Look at that handsome villa at the 
head of the “Valley,” and halfway up the hill 
you can sec, if you put up your glass, that it is de¬ 
serted and going to ruin; not a soul in it. The 
builder thought as you think, and built that nice 
house for himself, but he died there; and the next 
occupant and the next shared tlie same fate; so 
“Happy Valley” was no more used as building 
ground. 

But these people had not far to go to their last 
resting-place, for the cemetery is in “IIai)py Val¬ 
ley,” and a sad thing it is to walk through it, and to 
sec how many of J'lngland’s sons have been dcxnued 
to leave their bones far away on a foreign shore; 
cut off in the midst of manhood and of vigoiu*, com¬ 
pelled by the stem necessities of the service to a 
clime so unfriendly to European life. The polite 
circumlocution used at Victoria for that hated verb 
to (lie, has thus become, “ to go to Happy Valh^y.” 
“ Did you see how ill Thompson looked to-day, he 
has been getting worse and worse for some time 
past; if he doesn’t get home sharp, he’ll go to 
‘Happy VaUey.’” 

The wall of the cemetery bounds the Hong Kong 
Race-course, and the Grand Stand, which is the scene 
of so much gaiety during the race week, is just out¬ 
side its gate; one cannot help wishing that it was 
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somowhcre else, and although there is no fear that 
tlie slumbers of the departed will be disturbed by the 
shout that “ lllue wins,” still it is scarcel}’' decorous 
that Jollity and Death should have their temples so 
close together. The race week at I long Kong is the 
week of the year, and keen is the contest for the 
great races which is carried on by the leading mer¬ 
chants at N’^ictoria. No expense is spared to procime 
good liorscs, the best arabs are brought from India., 
and good second or third-rate horses arc brought out 
from England at great expense and risk, and strings 
of them arc daily seen at exercise, proving how John 
Bull caiTies his national tastes with him wherever 
he goes, nor grudges to sjKind the dollars whieli arc 
earned at Hong Kong, truly “ in the sweat of his 
face,” ill die gratification of them. We may well 
hope that as the raijing there must be altogether in 
the hands of gentlemen^ it is free from those evils 
which disgrace Hie turf so much at home. One 
year one gieat “ I louse ” wins, a fresh hoi*se from 
England is the victor; but before next February 
another “ House ” has got out another horse, w'hich 
proves himself better, and the next year a “dark 
animal ” comes down from Shanghai (where the same 
six)rt is carried on), perhaps a “ Waler,” and beats 
them both. Far be it from me to say that such ex¬ 
citement, when honest, is unlawful or unhcidthy, or 
to wish its promoters anything but success, so long as 
dicy run fair, and don’t gamble. 

Leaving then the beauteous but deceptive “ Happy 
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Talley” on our right, with its cemetery and race¬ 
course and wooded mountains beyond, we aiTive at 
the handsome house and warehouses of Jardine and 
Co., which lie to the left of the road, between it and 
the cast-end of the harbour. These gentlemen 
have their own pier and village for their workmen, 
and their own guai’d of Indian troops, all armed and 
drilled and walking sentiy, in rcgidar military style, 
and very necessary they are, as the pirates and rob¬ 
bers in China are very daring, and the plunder of 
“Jardine’s” w'oiild be a rich bait to their cupidity, 
and a descent upon this extreme end of the town in 
their fast-sailing junks would ha bj" no means im¬ 
practicable ; while the island is filled with the very 
w'oret characters in the south, many of wlioni have 
made it their abmle, in order to escape from justice 
threatened by their own magistrates on the main 
land. Thus, in the native town at the other end of 
Victoria, you see the roofs of the houses covered 
wdth lai’ge stones as weapons of defence agjiinst 
robbera, who frequently make night attacks on their 
countrymen in spite of a numerous Indian police?. 
One of these occurred during my short stay tlmre, 
in which several lives were lost, and the robbers all 
got off. 

The road winds along the margin of the strait, for 
about two miles beyond this, and if there is anything 
of a northern breeze here, you will meet the rank, 
beauty, and fashion of Victoria taking their evening 
drive or ride, in carriages of all sorts, from the Lou- 
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don britscbii of the Oovenior, down to the biig^y or 
waggon of the storekeeper. I f, on the other hand, the 
wind is south, j'oii must go out in die opixisite di¬ 
rection on a new road towards ‘ Poke Fulloni,* made 
under the able directions of the lion. G. (vleverly, 
the Government surveyor, to whom Yictoria owes 
all its present beauty and convenience. This road 
is much higher, being cut in the mountain side, 
and fi'oin it 3011 look down the granite dills upon 
the deep still water beneath. There is Mrs. iM. 
taking her evening ride; how well she looks, how 
giucefnlly she sits her hoi*sc, and her figure is seen 
to advantage in the plain riding-dress. That cunning 
old fox, Colonel -her namesake, is riding be¬ 

side her. 

Hut what a contrast conies down the road! 
Another “part}'*’ riding, and another Mrs.M., aniili- 
tary “ party” this time, bumping along fiill canter, \vi‘Il 
out of the sadtlle every step, and down again with a 
thump tliat you hear twenty 3-ards off; well forwawl 
and hanging on to the near side of the pony, 1 can¬ 
not say tlnit she without an abuse of terms, nor 
yet can I call the armngement between her and the 
hoi'se ri<Vw.</, \^et somehow they get along, to the 
no small ainuseinent of all bcholdei*s. I snjipose that 
if no one made themselves ridiculous there would be 
t(K) little for the world to laugh at. This place, which 
beai*s the name of l*oke Fiillom, is in my opinion 
much the most desirable part of the island of Hong 
Kong: it is near the south-west extremity of the 
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island, high above the sea, and open to every breath 
of the southern monsoon which blows in the hot 
season, and between three tmd four miles frein the 
town. One house alone has been as yet built there, 
which is chiefly used for picnic parlies, as it would 
be unsafe to live there unless there were a number of 
residents, who could afford each other mutual pro¬ 
tection. I cannot but think that if the wealthv in- 
habitants would build here, and abandon the town 
except for business liouis during the hot months, 
that the health of the colony would imi)rovc b}' a 
large percentage. I always felt the better for an 
afternoon’s ride there, as there was a freshness in tlu^ 
air which I did not And in any other part of the 
island. 

I would be glad, as I have said before, to think 
as well as possible of lloiig Kong,—it has great 
natural beauties; the path to Stanley Jlarracks, 
which runs fiom the head of the llai)i)y \"all(y 
across the mountains, is full of beaut}", and resembles 
the highlands of Scotland and Ireland; w ere it more 
iflanted its charms would be multiplied tenfold, and 
by the increase of the few deer which it still holds, 
it w"ould become a noble forest. The hills are gitien 
and afford good pasture in many places, the valle}’s 
are watered with the purest streams, wdiilc theginnite 
rocks give boldness and grandeur to the scene. I 
wish Hong Kong was not in China. But for go(xl or 
ill w'e must soon leave it for the north, as everything 
is now nearly ready, and the troops already named 
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for the expeditionary force are being embarked. 
Adiniml Hope has made all the naval arrangements 
with great skill, and has brought to bear all his 
energies of mind and body (and both are undoubtedly 
of a high order) upon his work : he looks into every 
detail himself, and goes tlu'ongh as much work as 
would kill most men six times over. Doubtless he 
is determined that, as far as he can, there shall be no 
failure this time ; and from what I have seen of him 
I should say that h(3 was one to whom, if hlng- 
land’s navy ever wants a Commander-in-Chief, the 
honour of the country might be safely committed. 
It is from no feeling of'personal liking that I have 
come to this conclusion; true, I have been introduced 
to him, but he makes it a point never even to return 
the salute of a military officer; and this in so marked 
a manner, that we soon learned never to salute him. 
lie is a hill and large man, of commanding appear¬ 
ance and a handsome face; and as brave a sailor as 
ever trod the deck. 

Sir Hope Grant looks quite the cavalry soldier; 
his fi^ «.re rather tall and slight in form, active and 
well-knit, and he sits that grey Arab ix>ny, his 
favourite and a perfect picture, with the case and 
grace of a finished horseman; his bit is severe, but 
his hand is light, and the little horse moves with 
full confidence. The General seems about fifty years 
of age, ])ut as fresh and full of work as a man of 
thirty. His face usually wears a pleasant expression, 
and his manners are easy and affable; but there is 
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a look about his mouth Avhich suprsjcsts to you that 
his lips arc often compressed, and seems to show an 
under-current of stronger feelings tlian those whicli 
usually appear on the surface. His high principle 
and kindness of heart are only really known to tliosc 
who have been intimately acquainted with him; and 
I have seldom, if ever, met a man wlio liad in the 
same degree the art of attaching to himself those 
who had served under him. His successful career 
in India is too vividly before the public mind, that 
I need speak of it. It is no mean praise to sa^" 
that he shines in private as in public life, and liis 
face never wears a happier expression than when, 
after his day of toil, ho solaces himself with his 
violoncello, of which he is a perfect master, and 
draws forth from it sounds which, if you have a soul 
for music, will float for many a day in the ear of 
your memory, especially if you hear him play some 
of his own compositions His courteous treatment 
of all, and the total absence of anything like self- 
assertion in his manner, could not but be favouinbly 
contrasted with the demeanour of the other chief. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

T’ho Loss of tlieTransport ‘ Assistance ’—Shanghai—The Native Hoat—i 
* (Jliow Chow ’ Water—The Church Mission—1’he Native Town— 
Jesuit ('ollego—Pigeon English—The American Mission and Miss 
Fay—Religion in China. 

lOvEiiYBODY has been embarked and shipped off, 
a nd that without any accident but one, the loss of the 
screw tmiis[)ort ‘ Assistanceshe was run upon a 
rock iK'ar the shore, between Yictoria and Deep 
Wider Bay at the back of tlie island. The roek was 

t/ 

unknown, and her captain wa^s, I believe, aetjuitted of 
all bliime. No lives were lost, but she sank very 
rajndly with all her stores; and a number of the 
Ilonj;* Koiip; coolies whom she was to carry to the 
north, and who had received an advance of pay, 
took tlie oj)porturiity of boltinp; in the confusion when 
they landed. So on Monday, the 11 th of June, the 
C^ommaiidcr-in-rhicf and the staff left Hong Kong, 
having seen everyone else off; the northern mon¬ 
soon was still blowing, and so strong was it as to 
cause part of the tmiisport fleet to anchor for some 
days, unable to beat up against it; the soutli mon¬ 
soon is in theory supposed to blow from April to 
September or October, but north of Hong Kong I 
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do not myself believe in it. Some of onr force has 
been already established in the north at Chusan; 
the General had left Hong Kong on a former expe¬ 
dition on the 31 st of March in the screw steam- 
clipper ‘Granada,* which was taken up from tlie 
Peninsular and Oriental Company for his use during 
the campaign (and on board of which I sailed), 
and arrived at Shanghai on the (Jth of April. Not a 
very interesting place this said Shanghai cxee})t 
to those gentlemen who are engaged in making tlui 
“ almighty *’ dollar. The settlement is built ujm the 
left bank of the Woosung river, about eight miles 
from its confluence with the Yangtse-kiang, into 
which it flows from the south. And above the Eiiro- 
{>ean settlement, on the same side of the river, lies 
the ancient Chinese city of Shanghai. 

Thei’c is a shari) bend in the river, at which a 
small river, crossed by a wooden Ijridge, entei’s it on 
tlie left side; here lies the American quarter. Next, 
and above it, comes the English with the ambas¬ 
sador’s residence, a plain house standing i]i a mode- 
rate-sized com|iound, poorly planted, and with very 
yellow grass growing on it, discoloured for want of 
draining; then along the Bund at the river-side come 
the British merchants* residences. Dent’s and Jardine’s, 
of course, and all the rest; then France, and Jhnssia, 
and Russia fly their flags at their several consulates, 
and numbers of boat-piers arc run out into the river. 
The native boat, or “ saupan,” here diffei’s fi*om that 
at Hong Kong. Here it is propelled by a large scull 
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from the stern, which works with very little friction 
on the rounded head of an iron pin, fitting into an 
iron cup imbedded in the oar; while at Ilong Kong 
oai*s are used, and women row the boats as frequently 
as men; here men only work in the sanpans. These 
she-sailors at Hong Kong live in their boats, and 
their children are reared there from their birth. 
While the mother pulls her oar, “the baby” sits 
beside her at the edge of the boat, so near the water 
that you feel a little nervous lest he should topple 
over into “ the briny;” but not he, he is a knowing 
little fellow. I have seen one a year old or so, who 
could hardly stand, get up, steady himself by the 
oar, and begin to row along with his mother, facing 
her, he leaning forward as she pulled; and then when 
his exertions had somewhat fatigued him, proceed to 
refresh himself from that source with which Nature 
had provided him, and lie down to sleep, while the 
boat was going at full speed all the time. 

Woe to the unlucky wretch who falls into the river 
at Shanghai. The sudden bend of the stream, the 
river or creek which meets it, and the strong tide, 
coml}ine to cause a number of rapid and contrary 
currents and uiidcr-ciuTents, known in China as 
“(.’how Chow water,” and it is generally certain and 
sudden death even to the best swimmer,—^he never 
rises. A somewhat ludicrous story is told in China 
upon this subject:—A lady, with her husband and a 
little boy, her son, was landing in a l)oat at Ningpo; 
while on board ship she had heard of this “ Chow Chow 
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water,” and learned of coui’se to dread it, and it hap¬ 
pened unfortunately that by some means the boat 
was upset, and the whole party imm(‘rscd in the 
water, which luckily vvtis not “ Chowchow.” l^his fact, 
however, she did not know ; her dress kept her afloat, 
but she exclaimed at once, “ Oh my leg, my leg!” 
(she was not a Yankee) “ that dreadful (liow ('hoAv 
water, it has got a hold of my leg, I feel it pulling me 
down; oh my leg, my leg! ” When what was her sur¬ 
prise, to find almost in a moment the Chow Chow water 
creeping up and up, and at last emerging beside her in 
the shape of her own little boy, who had caught as he 
was coining to the surface at the fii*st thing he came 
across, as diowning little boys will; and as the Avhole 
jxirty escaped with a ducking, the accident turned 
into a rather good joke. If it had happened at Shan¬ 
ghai, the ri^sult would most probably have been very 
difierent Add to the danger of the water, that the 
sanpaiis (or three-plank boats, as their iianie signifies, 
one lor the flat bottom and one for ea(!h side) are 
very easily upset, and you will find that boating at 
Shanghai is neither safe or pleasant I myself am 
(iuitc of the opinion of the old gentleman who de¬ 
clared that “ he lunl never seen a phcmire boat in all 
his life.” 

The American and European settlements have a 
frontage of about a milc-and-a-half on the river, and 
the depth is about half-a-milo; roads run through 
all this at right angles, they are tastefully planted, 
and the houses stand in compounds, planted also, and 
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there are numerous “stores” where you can buy 
everything you can want, but no man will open his 
mouth under “ a dollar,” if it is only for a needle and 
thread or a piece of twine. You must pay from three 
to six times the price of every article at home, for 
people will not live in China unless they are well 
paid for it, and I am not surprised. 

There is an English church, for which as a build¬ 
ing 1 cannot say mucli; I believe there is a crack 
in it somewherc, and I am not sorry, as they will 
have to build another. The singing and music are 
excellent, and the service in every way well per¬ 
formed b}'^ the colonial chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Hob¬ 
son. Ills wife takes an equal interest with him in 
the (hurch Missionary School for the natives, and 
everything else that is good, and I feel certain 
that it is not owing to any want of cither skill or 
zeal on their part that the mission is not in a moi’e 
nourishing condition when compared to cither the 
.lesuit or American. The former is about seven 
miles from Shangliai, and little as I like the folk, 
it is, 1 miLst admit, most creditable to them. The 
['"rencli priests arc shaved and dressed like Chinese, 
and of course speak the language well, and they 
had some seventy youths under instruction wdien 
I visited the place; some of them were baptized 
converts and othci*s were catechumens, some being 
simply instructed in Chinese literature, of which the 
priests were tolerable masters; the chapel, dormi¬ 
tories, refectory, and school-rooms were all clean and 
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in character. The students seemed happy and cheer¬ 
ful, and were instmcted in various arts, such as 
modelling? in clay, sculpture, wood-carvinj^ on onr 
designs, painting, and music, and you left the place 
with the impression that the work was well done, 
little as you might like the doers of it, who were 
nevertheless as civil and obliging as could be; but 
one loses some of one’s religious animasities living in 
a lieatlieii land. Our good General even, who has 
all tlie instinctive horror of “holy water” which a 
strictly religious Scotchman is likely to have, could 
not refuse to use the “ aspersorium ” at the funeral of 
the French ollicera at Pekin, and to sprinkle the 
cotliiis of the dei)artcd with his own hand. Talking 
of “ holy water,” it froze so liard at Tientsin in the 
winter of that tlie Roman Catholic cliaplaiu 

to the forces there complained that the holy water 
froze while he was saying mass, and beca.me of no 
use, and applied to the Deputy-Assistant-CJuarter- 
master-Geiieral for a stove to keep it in a fluid state. 
1 could not help telling him, when he related the 
circumstance to me, tliat I tliought if ho had tried 
the “ holy ice ” it would have been something new, 
and perhaps might prove itself just as cflicacioiis. 
This Jesuit College at Shanghai has, I have Inward, 
been since visited by the rebels, and several of tlie 
priests put to death; whether this was done in the 
zeal of these people as Iconoclausts or not I have not 
heard. 

The country round Shanghai is a dead level of 
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rich land and highly cultivated, though the crops 
arc not clean, I mean not free from weeds; one is 
painfully reminded by the stench which pervades 
every field that they are very unclean in another 
sense, owing to the free and constant use of liquid ma¬ 
nure by die farmers. 1 visited the Roman Catholic 
cathedral in the native town near the river, and 
examined all the pictures, but T could not sec the 
lUesscd Virgin with small feet, and I believe that 
such a picture docs not exist there. 

Tlic native town lies higher up the river than the 
scttlenieiit and on the same side. It is walled, sur- 
rounded by a wet ditch, and there are some wall 
pieces, in very indihcrcnt order; hei*e and there were 
a good many heads of Chinamen hanging up in bask¬ 
ets near the gates as a warning to other cvil-doci’s: 
it is not a hundred ycal's since the same thing was 
<loue at home. As the rebels liad taken and phiii- 
dt‘red the place some yeare before, I was prejiared to 
lind it in not a very flourishing condition, but I was 
not pri*par(.Hl for the abominations which 1 encoun¬ 
tered in the form of evil sinelLs and sights; the attempt 
to describe them would be useless, and could I bring 
tliem Ijetbrc you it ^vould only be to make you as 
sick as I was myself, and 1 don’t see the asc of that. 
Plenty of tobacco smoke was the only antidote, and 
perhaps that is one I’cason Avhy the Chinese them¬ 
selves smoke so constantly; I wish some philanthro¬ 
pist would introduce the use of peat^ charcoal, or some 
equally good deodoriser into the country. 
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There was a guard of imperial soldiers at each 
gate; they were civil enough, and I examined their 
arms which were of a wretched description,—old 
rusty matchlocks, spears, very harmless swords and 
gingals; these last wore the most formidable of their 
weapons. The gingal is like a large duck-gun,— 
there is a tripodal stand for it, and two men arc 
required to manage it and carry it The man who 
iires it is invariably knocked down by the recoil, 
but it carries a very long distance and tlirows one 
or more large balls. The natives at Shanghai are 
very confident that we shall be bealeii away from 
the Takoo forts, so also are the Canton and ITong 
Kong people; one guild of Chinese merc^liauts at 
the former place is said to have offered to back 
their opinion to the amount of ten thousand dol- 
liirs; and when reminded that we liad taken Canton, 
their answer was, “ Ah! that Mongo too niuche top¬ 
side, no all same Canton man,” which translated fi'om 
“pigeon” into real English means, that the iMongo- 
lian soldier of the north was not like the Canton 
soldier. 

This pigeon English which you find spoken at 
every port in China, I may as well explain for the 
benefit of the unlearned, means business English, or 
English in which business is tmnsacted between the 
European and the native, as “ pigeon” is the nearest 
appimch which a Chinaman can make to the word 
“business.” I have tried them over and over again 
and I never could get one to pronounce tlie word 
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business; tlic pronunciations and idioms of “ pigeon” 
are peculiar, you must generally add an “ey” to 
words ending in a consonant, and in enumerating it 
is necessary not to speak of one, two, &c., but you 
must say “ one piecey,” iis, “ my wantchey two picccy 
coolicraan, inakey carry four piecey boxey.” Some 
classical scholar undertook to translate “ My name is 
Norval” into pigeon, soinctliing in this wise:—“ My 
callcy Norvalcy, topside that Gi’anijiian luouiihiy my 
father briiigoy sheep makey catchey chowchow, he 
too innchey likey that dollar, no wantchy my go for 
makey that soldieiman,” &c. I feel inclined to sus¬ 
pect that a good deal of our Chinese is much of the 
same chai’actor. 

I was much pleased with the American Mission 
schools which 1 saw at Shanghai, especially those 
conducted by Miss Fay (I hope I spell the lady’s 
name correctly); I never liiet anyone more fitted 
for the position which she holds. Her thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the subject, whatever it imiy be, hel])S 
to give an case and force to her instructions which 
facilitates the proceas of learning very much, and it 
was quite a treat to hear her first class of boys demon¬ 
strating a diflicult problem of Euclid in excellent 
English. Then the girls learn amongst other things 
music, and sing boUi sacred and profane songs very 
sweetly, accompanied by one of their own number 
on an harmonium. The Chinese classics Miss Fay 
has made herself so fiir mistress of, that one of her 
pupils had been successful in the Chinese competi- 
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live examinations, and had become a mandarin, and 
was then from his knowledge of Ii]nglish attached to 
Sankolinsin, the great Tartar Commauder-in-Cliief, 
as a sort of military secretary, which illustmtes tlu^ 
liwly’s acqiiaintiince with the writings of Confucius 
and Mcnchins. Nor was the most important of all 
knowledge, that of God and the Saviour of mankind, 
neglected, wliilc of couree nothing in the shai)C of 
coercion wiis used; but there is far less of op})osition 
in the Chinese mind to the truths of Christianity than 
in that of any other nation. 

The Chinaman is very intelligent and is not parti¬ 
cularly devoted to form of religion, excoi)t the 
lionour rendered to aiicestoi’s, and that can hardly bo 
called a worship. Buddhism is most wide spread, that 
came to China from the west, Mahoinetaiiism also, and 
both are thereforo foreign to the soil; but then the 
teacher of true religion has to contend against a gross 
materialism and devotion to this life, which is perhaps 
as great a foe to practical Christianity as the most de¬ 
termined bigotry in any form of heathenism. In the 
one case you have a soil to till in which the seed- 
weeds and I’oot-wecds arc so numerous and so rank, 
that the good seed has hardly a chance in contending 
with them for its possession; pluck them out as you 
will, they grow again and again, and nothing but a 
perfect fallow appears to promise a crop in the dis¬ 
tant future; but in the other case you have a gmund 
unoccupied indeed, but it is because it is such a hai-d, 
stiff, unyielding day tliat it will not produce even 
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weeds of itself, and those few tliat grow have little 
root. John Chinainan is not at all of a religious turn 
of mind, he very seldom goes to “ Chin-chin,” or pays 
his i*csi)eets to his peculiar divinity, while to the 
go(Kls, pleasures, and profits of this life he pays an 
unremitting devotion. 

1 remember finding a handsome little shrine in a 
Cliincse house where I paid a visit at Slianghai, and 
on inquiry I found that it was sacred to the “g(Kl of 
wealtli,” and the owner told mo witli hearty laughter 
tliat “he worshipped him Ycry much-,” I believed 
him. We have constantly occupied their temples, 
and they never seemed to care much aliout it, and 
only in some (xiscs took the trouble to remove their 
deities; not tliat we generally disturbed their very 
ugly images, although 1 have seen a statue of Con¬ 
fucius at (.\inton forced to smoke a very short (day 
pqx?, which he did not seem to like; that was in 
the quarters of tlic gallant 87th, who were, by-ilic- 
by, greatly disgusted that they did not form a part ol 
the expeditionary force, having been hurried off from 
India at a moment’s notice, on the promise of active 
service; that Eagle which tliey so gallantly won, and 
wear, was supiKised by some of us to have stood now 
in their way, as it might not be a pleasing reminis¬ 
cence for our allies. I am happy for their sakes that 
they have gone to a better place than North China, 
dear old Ireland. 
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ClIAPTEIl IV. 

Loavo Sliaugliai—Ohusan—Our Allies—Pootoo—I’eauty of the Scenery 
— Hudilliist 'i'eni]ilcs — Jlong Kong — 'J'aleiiwlian — The Fleet— 
The Scenery—Heat and Drought—l^iflieulty in jirocnring Country 
Produce.—(^mfusiou amongst the Suinilics—The Shwting of the 
Neighhonrhouil—Our Hide I’roni Victoria Bay to Odin Bay—'I’lie 
Sohlicr’s best Friend—Hand Bay—Hangkow—The Chief Man¬ 
darin. 

On Wednesday, the IBtli of April, we left Shanghai 
in the ‘Granada* and anchored down the river at the 
“ Rnggeds,*’ and the next day reached “ Kintang,’* 
which was the rendezvous for the Ohusan expedition, 
AVc found that the G7th regiment had already ar¬ 
rived, also the ‘Adventure,’ with some marines and 
artillery. On Friday the 00th arrived, and^rly on 
Satunlay morning the little fleet set sail for C^isan, 
led by Admiral Jones in tlie ‘ Impericiise.* I'he 
Chusan group are pretty and for the most part fer¬ 
tile islands, and at about eleven o’clock the Admiml 
dropped anchor opposite the town of Ting-hai, in an 
excellent harbour, but the tide is so strong that it is 
sometimes difficult to manage small boats. Mr. Parkes, 
C.lk, went on shoi*c and brought off the two chief man¬ 
darins, civil and military, to the ‘Granada,’ when 8ir 
H. Grant had an interview with them, explained his 
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views as to the occupation of the island and de¬ 
manded the surrender of some guns which were 
mounted in a fort commanding the harbour, giving 
assurance tliat the propcrt 3 ^ of the inhabitants sliould 
be respected, which was most scrnpuloiLsly adliercd 
to. To all this tlic mandarins readily consented, and 
on Sunday morning earl^" Sir II. Grant landed with 
his stall' and spent the day in fixing upon fiuartci*s 
for the troops. Although Chusau did not prove itself 
as fatal to our men as during the former occupation, 
it was by no means a health^" station. The town 
lies ill a large plain sonic miles in extent, which is 
surrounded hy hills except upon the seaboai*d. Nn- 
mcroiLs springs and streams are used to irrigate this 
plain, so that it is one sheet of water in which rank 
crops of paddy are grown, and, as it might have been 
expected, f(;vcr w^as the result. But the importance 
of the position, as a key to the north of China and 
as a depot for the commissariat, rendered it impera¬ 
tive tliat the allies should occupy it. 

The inhabitants welcomed the English most cor¬ 
dially as old friends, and as yon walked through the 
town or in the country round ilicjr invited j'oii into 
their houses in the most friendly manner, and some¬ 
times treated you to a few words of English, which 
must have been bottled up for many a year. Our 
allies did not meet with the same welcome; the na¬ 
tives did not understand why the French had come, 
nor were the Gauls at all so considerate in their 
mercantile arrangements as were our people; in fact, 
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trade between them and the Chinese was a.nythiiiK 
but free, for is it not contrary to ;ill principles of free 
trade that the buyer should fix the price? 'I'heir 
little playful ways with the natives hero and else¬ 
where led John (Chinaman to form (he opinion “Flen- 
ishe, No good,” which has often been expressed to me 

in the strictest confidence. I need not sav how on- 

■/ 

tircly I differ of coui*se, from my friend »lohn China¬ 
man in this opinion. Sofricuidly were the peo])le that 
J^idy Grant ventured to land on ^londay morning, 
and walked for a considerable distaiKiC round the hills 
which overlook the town; the country peoph^ were 
very curious with respc'ct to her ladyship’s dress, but 
quite polite withal; they invited us to sit down in 
their houses, and begged of her to take oil’ her gloves, 
admiring very much the whiteness of her hands: tlu'sc 
were the “ladies ’’who took such liberties, nor did 
the fiankness and condescension of her mannei*s please 
them less than her personal app earance. 

On Monday afternoon the ‘Granada* left Chusaii 
and dropped anchor fo»’ the night among the islands, 
and starting at daybreak, on Tuesday arrived at about 
9 A.M. at the sacred island of Pootoo, the General 
being anxious to inspect it, with a view of convert¬ 
ing the place into a vSanatoriiim, which it would have 
been very desirable to establish in case of a length¬ 
ened occupation of tlie north of (^'hina, or indeed 
should a large force remain in any part of the coun¬ 
try. I myself cannot but feel convinced however 
that for the European there can be no Sanatorium 
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ill these seas; a man may preserve his health perhaps 
for years as a civilian, not being exposed in that ease 
to the vieissitiides of the climate as the soldier is, 
and living all the time in an excellent house, sur¬ 
rounded by every comfort and luxury which money 
ctin procure, but if he once becomes really ill then 
nothing but /xn/w can save liis life. Pootoo is about 
t\v<» miles-and-a-half long by an average of one mile 
in bremlth. It is oecujiied entirely by ti*mi)les, in 
and around which al)Out a thousand Jhiddhist priests 

-I ls.v---(‘c.clesiaslics by no means dignified, Init on 
till* contrary very, very dirty. 1 had forgotten in writ¬ 
ing the above tlu^ memorable excejitiou of St. Simon 
SivJiti's and some others, in w'hom the dirt went far 
in con^litnte the saintship; there is a prejudice at 
home now, however, in favour of soap and water. 
From the landing-place you walk along a flagged 
road which ascends v it^‘ an eiusy incline; ancient 
t(‘m})lcs on ;s’(»nr left near the sho?’e, and noble trees 
easting a pleasaiP shade around tl 'Mii; while on every 
side magnificent camellias, ti^e-nty and thirty feet 
high, arc to be seen glistening witli their wax-like 
blossoms to the top. Azalias innumerable of hum¬ 
bler growth, and wild flow^ers of various hues form a 
rich carjict of suriiassing beauty that springs beneath 
your feet. And there is a “forget-me-not,”—^;vxs, 
here in China as at home it flourishes, and calls up 
many a memory and some that never sleep. 

As you advance towards the centi’c of the island 
the trees arc less frequent, and rills of sweet fresh 
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water cross your path towards the shore, and then 
you descend thi’ough a rich grove to a liollow, or 
little valley; and here the scene is as ciichanling as 
can well be imagined, and more, far more so, than 
my incloquent pen can paint. You pass under a 
massive old rectangular gateway of stone, tall and 
imposing, and carved all over in every conceivable 
fiintastic form; time has mellowed the deej) and bold 
tracery, but not effaced it anywhere; it seems just. 
npe now, and you feel as if it had been keeping 
for hundreds of years until you came to see it in i)er- 
fection. Then there is a large pond to your left, 
crossed by two marble bridges of the true China 
pattern, which (vulgjir thought!) reminds you of that 
old dinner-set, the longest thing you can remember. 
I am not quite sure that if it was one o’clock you 
would not fancy that you smelt that fre(iiient roast 
mutton of olden days. What a happy young fellow 
you were then, you did not have to come to ( liina 
to look for your mutton! Sacred fish swim lazily 
and secure in the pond, and sacred birds dream list¬ 
lessly upon its surface; j'our ecclesiastic, upon a good 
old foundation, has an easy time of it. And here 
rests the great central temple of the island, evidently 
of remote antiquity. Descriptions of Buddhist tem¬ 
ples you have all read often, if you have never seen 
one; the sombre light, the always-burning incense, 
the triple Buddha, past, present, and future, of vast 
size and rich gilding, and hero numbers of other 
shrines with their varied images, some of them of 
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colossal stature, and one which catches your eye and 
fixes your attention. “ The Queen of Heaven ” with 
the infant in her arms, the resemblance to another 
so-called “ Queen of Heaven,” is startling; who is the 
borrower and who the lender ? Did not Israel say 
of old to the J’rophet, “As for the word tliat thou 
hast spoken unto us in the name of the Lord, wo 
will not hearken unto thee. 15ut we will certainly 
do wliatsoever thing gtxjth forth out of our own 
mouth, to burn incense unto the Queen of Heaven, 
and to pour out drink-offerings unto her as we have 
done, we and our fathei's, our kings and our princes 
in the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem, 
for then had we plenty of victuals, and were well 
and saw no evil. But since we left off to burn 
iiHfcnsc to the Queen of Heaven, and to pour out 
driidv-olferings unto her, we have wanted all things 
an<l have been consmned by the swoi^ and by the 
fain iue.” Materialism is very ancient, but tliat grafted 
upon Christianity is not the oldest; 1 wish Home 
would be honest and return it, it docs not belong 
to her. 

This giDup of temples covers a number of acres; a 
street of poor houses whore priests live branches off 
from it, and there are some shops where cheap and 
small wares arc sold, and i)ictiire-mai)s of the Sacred 
Island, and of the world, which is an elongated 
parallelogram; the (!!clcstial Empu*e covers nearly the 
whole of it, but it has a nice little bolder all round, 
where the vai’ious nations of Barbarians live, each 
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having a small square pateli in the border; there is a 
printed desc*rii)tioii of each nation in few words, its 
name and chief produce, W'hich it is represented as 
bringing to China as trifmte, Some of these nations 
[ had never heard of, nor did 1. recognize as flatter¬ 
ing the slight mention made of us. 1 could not help 
saying to myself, “JlJTever mind, we’ll see who is to 
pay tribute this time.” iVgain you ascend, the 
flagged road conducts you along the side of a hill 
and towaixls its smnmit, the sea on the right ; in 
fmnt is another temple, very small, half-a-mile from 
the central group; it is perched on the to|) of a cliff 
covered with flowering shrubs and overhangs the 
sea, which, deep and blue, rolls against the pcipcn- 
dicular rock hundreds of feet below. 

The island stretches something like a mile bevond 
this spot, which commands a view of a fertile valley 
to the left front, bordered on the right by a sandy 
beach, and at its far end another rich grove of dee])- 
green trees, between whase tops and branches you can 
disceni the many-coloured roofs of another cluster of 
temples. Yes, if there is a sanatorium in the China 
seas, it is Pootoo. I laii hnagine the wounded or 
fever-stricken soldier lying half the day upon its 
grassy banks and inhaling the fresh sea-breeze, and 
imagining himself (for what cannot fancy do ?), if he 
turned away his gaze from its distinctive features, 
at home. Oh sweet, oh healing thought, all ills that 
have not yet touched the life, can you not cure 
them! 
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But l^x)too has its drawback, or it would be more 
Uian terrestrial; it has no harbour, nor is the anchor¬ 
age very good; ships would be exposed to the full 
sweep of both monsoons, not to speak of tj’phoons; 
and allliough soil, and climate, and beauty, (a very 
g(X)d thing for sick people as for those in health) and 
j)osition all recommended it, it never was made a saiiar 
tory station, whether on account of the anchorage, or 
because “ Boiio Fi*aii 9 ais ” <lid not like us to go Uiere 
without him, and would not go himself, or for both 
rc'asons combined [ am not prepared to say. The 
barren rocks and mountains of the China coast were 
r(^[)ast in throe days, its turbulent and muddy waters 
ploughed; and on Friday evening, the 29th of April, 
the ‘Granada* felt her w^ay down the north, or 
Lyoemooii Channel and re-entered the harbour of 
llong Kong, while the lights from the hundreds of 
ships resting on its still w^ateis, and those from the 
town and from the hill, as they shone in the clear 
air, looked from the distance like the stars in a little 
iirmament. 

On Tuesday night, the 2()th June, we arrived in 
the ‘Giunada* at Talicnwhan (the bay or harbour of 
Talien), and steamed slowly in. The Admiral had 
already arrived, and guided by his “ bright particular 
star,** for he, of ccjiirse, had a light or lights where no 
one else dared to carry them,—though where it is I 
cannot tell you, tlio olficc]' in command of the ship 
knew, and tliat is always enough for me when at sea. 
We dropped anchor in “ Victoria Bay.’* Talienwhan 
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is a large bay, some twenty miles long or deep, by 
about nine miles wide. It may be described in the 
words of Yirgil, if my memory does not fail me:— 

“ Est in scccssu longo locus: insula portum 
EUlcit objcctii latcrum, quibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur, inquo sinus sciudit seso uuda reductos.** 

The Maml is tlicro, doubtless, in tlie centre of the 
luir])our’s mouth, but I can hardly say that “ omnis 
uuda fiangitur,” as there is sometimes a swell inside. 
Sad would have been our fate if we had dispensed 
with the anchor as in the bay Tirgil speaks of; there 
was no “ atrum nemus imminet umbra ” for us there; 
as to the “ nympharum domus,” there was only one 
nymj)h in the whole fleet, and slie was not a classical 
one. It was a fine sight as yon went on deck in the 
morning to look round on that large fleet of trans- 
jwrts and raen-of-war and merchantmen of different 
nations,—American, Dutch, French, and English, all 
liircd by our Government to convey our troo])s and 
stores; and then they had all ariived without a 
casualtj', either in small fleets, or di*opping in by 
two or three at a time, and now you might count 
them by hundreds. 

The General knew that the French would not be 
ready for some weeks (we were (piite prepared), so 
tlie troops w^crc to be disembarked and encamped. 
We occupied three stations in dilFcrent parts of this 
hirgc harlx)ur. Metoria Bay, farthest of the three 
from the entrance, and aixiuteight or nine miles from 
the point most remote from the mouth, affords excel- 
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lent anchorage. Hero the hirst Division was landed 
aiitl pitched their tents close to the shore, on iiclds 
of growing maize. Sir John Michel was in com¬ 
mand, and throughout this campaign maintained the 
character which he had previously so well earned 
botli at the Cape and in India, as a first-rate officer, 
both in cantonments and on service. The Royal 
Engineers were very busy in sinking wells and 
making reservoiis in the iiatuiul watercourses with 
wliidi the place abounds, but these beds of streams 
were now dry and water was not very plentiful; 
still the men managed to get enough. This camp 
lay on the left as you come up the harbour. On 
the opposite side, or right fi*om the entrance and 
nearer to it, lay “ Hand Bay,” where the Second 
Division was encamped; the ground was more undu¬ 
lating and picturcscpie. And nearer still to the 
harbour mouth and on the same side was “Odin 
Ba}^,” the most sheltered anchorage of all, with an 
abundance of water; this was given to the cavalry 
and artillery as their station, than which nothing 
could bo more suitable. 

The geneial character of the scenery is of this sort. 
The hills arc abrupt and rocky on both sides of the 
bay tor a considciuble distance, sheltering nothing but 
blue pigeons and huge owls; as the bay recedes they 
gradually lose their steep sides, and sloix) gently for 
a mile or more to the water’s edge, affording a good 
belt of arable land at the foot, and pasture for sheep 
to tlio top. These hills are iutersocted by numerous 
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iiiid deep ravin(‘s, which give unmistakable signs of 
l)eing very heavily flooded at times, but they arc*, now 
tjuite dry; though when the “ wet season ” occui*s in 
the north of (fliina 1 have yet to learn, as 1 have had 
pei’sonal experience of it Irom June to May, and 
I never saw yet two days* rain in succession, nor yet 
one whole day’s min even during that jKjriod, while 
[ have known weeks and months when not a drop 
has fallen. Of dust storms I know too much, but 
as to rain, when j^ou have not seen it for many weary 
weeks, and the very marrow of your bones is [m'ched 
up, and your skin has become like a very old shoe, 
through the aridity of the atmosphere; when the 
paper cracks and peels off the wall, and the best 
made, seasoned, iron-bound box will emek, and your 
hair, cut short, splits; then how you do sigh if only 
for one shower, a few drops how grateful. Gfliey must 
get rain at some time at Talienwhan, but when, I 
know not, and I fancy it is uncertain, as when the 
country people at “ Wahiway,” which is in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, wei’c asked when it would rain, they burst 
out laughing and inquired “ how they could bo ex¬ 
pected to tell that? tlicy could tell when it had 
rained last, but who could tell when it would rain 
again,” 

For the last six or seven miles the bay naiTows 
and shoals considerably, and there are several miles 
of arable land on each side between it and the hills, 
studded with villages, which are all planted and 
shaded with trees, while in the distance, seen as you 
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K)()k lip towards the far end of the harbour, some 
Jifteeii or twenty niihjs olf, rises a chain of very 
n*s[)ectable-looking nioiiiitains. 1'hrce or four miles 
from the First Division camp and furtlier inland, a 
station was subsequently formed for the military 
tmiii. 


The country peojilc u})oii our lirst approach, had 
removed tlieir families and their stock from every 
village within four or live miles of the shore; but 
the men themselves in genciul remained, apparently 
not fearing any personal injury from us. At Victoria 
Day, the camp of the Fii'st Division, it was inijios- 
sibli' to procure a supply of country produce of any 
kind. Occasionally, indeed, some villager from a 
distance Mould drop in with a few eggs or foM’ls, and 
he was seized upon and his basket bought up in a 
moment. The soldiers had their salt mtions of course, 
but the soldier is not a good cook and cannot get on 
so w'i*ll upon “junk ” as the sailor. The heat of the 
snn w’as very trying, although generally tempered by 
a sea-lirceze, and the result was that there wtus a good 
deal of dvsenterv and diarrho>a among the men, 
and several deaths occurred. The Second Division 


at Hand Bay was rather more fortunate; there was a 
much greater extent of country under cultivation on 
their side of the harbour, and they succeeded in pro 
curing a ])i‘opoi*tion of fresh provisions, fowls, sheep, 
and vegetables. Dut the best market was at the 
cavalry camp at Odin Bay, but even there it was 
necessary to be early in the market if you were 
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iirixious for a supply. The officers shared the same 
fate as the men. Many regiments had large sui)- 
plies of preserved meats, and plenty of beer and wine 
on hoard ship^ but as usual in such cases, that which 
was most wanted could not be procured, and the case 
was too often similar to that memorable one in tlie 
(Vimea, when the medicines were discovered to have 
been placed beneath the shot and shell. Tlius the 
officers were obliged to do without all the supplies 
which they had brought on from India, and some 
regiments eventually got but a percentage of their 
stores, for when they Avere landed afterwards at 
Takoo, quantities of them were put on shore by Jack 
Tar, beloAV high-water mark,—cases, containing all 
sorts of jn’operty, uniform, winter-clothes, wines, beer, 
pickles, picserves, were floated out to sea and were 
never heard of aguiii, Avhile the confusion consc(iuent 
upon such a scene afforded a sort of opportunity for 
plunder, and the British sailor was not slow to avail 
himself of it. I was inforiiicd lliat he might have 
been seen seated amidst a chaos of cases, burst open, 
diving first into one, then into another; up came a 
bottle of champagme (he had had a few already) ; he 
looked at it for a inomeut. “ I say. Bill, here’s more 

of that- champagne again (flinging away the 

flask in disgust); I wonder where therc’s some more 
brand}', that’s the stuff, lads.” I cannot say where 
the whole blame of this disgmccful proceeding rested, 
but there must have been something very defective 
ill the arrangements between the two services as to 
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the landing of these stores, or it could not have 
occurred. 

The weather was, on the whole, as line as could 
be expected; we had some sliowers, a storm or two 
of short duration, in one of which many of the t('nts 
of the First Division were blown down in the night; 
while every one, especially the unhappy ones who 
were left tcntlcss, was blinded and choked by dnst^ 
for the soil, a i)cculiarly fine, sandy loam, rose with 
the wind in an impalpable powder, and penetiu(A‘d 
wherever the air reached. Drill, which is not exactlv 
a pastime, was the only occurrence which divei*si- 
fied the monotony of the existence of the army for 
six weeks at this most dull place; there was, indeed, 
one hare in the neighbourhood of Victoria Bay, and 
she afforded much sport, as though alwa^^s to be 
found, no one could shoot her; I am certain that 
many a hungry giizc was fixed ujion her as she 
cantered up the hill, both barrels having been tirc^fl 
in vain, salt junk is not good for a constancy. It 
was not considered safe to go far beyond the precincts 
of the camp except armed, and with a tolerably strong 
party. Some naval people were near getting into 
trouble upon one occasion; they went some distance 
up the harbour beyond Victoria Bay, to a village, 
where it was asserted by the villagers that they had 
been guilty of some outrage and shot one of the peo¬ 
ple ; they were however surrounded, dLsanned, their 
hands tied, and they were marched back to tlicir 
boats; the arms were afterwards delivered up; and 
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if they wore the aggrc&sors, as it would aijjipiir that, 
they were, they escaped much better than tliey de¬ 
served. 

Col. Anson, A.D.C., and I rode one day from 
Victoria J>ay all round the harbour to Odin Hay, 
tlie cavalry station, and a very pleasant ride it was. 
Our friends took a kind adieu of us the night before 
we started, and told us that the lii’st iiupiiry they 
would make at Pekin would be for us, as there could 
not be a doubt that we should bo captured b}' the 
natives, and sent there in cages, unless indeed wc 
were rash enough to show fight, in which case wg 
would have our heads cut off, and tht?/ w ould go to 
Pekin in our stead. We were undeterred, ho>vever, 
by their “chalf.” We both wanted to go to Odin 
Bay, and wc felt that a ride would do us all the 
good in the world, having been shut up on shipboanl 
so long (“ in prison with a chance of being diwncd”), 
and there w^as a shade of adventure in the ride which 
made it pleasant, as wc should travel in an enemy’s 
country, by unknown paths w here no European had 
ever been before. 

Having taken some provisions in our saddle-bags 
and w^allets for ourselves, and some grain for our 
horses, and being wtH armed, w e left the cflmp at \’ic- 
toria Bay at six o’clock in the morning. The day was 
delightfully fine, although of course the sun w as hot; 
but our heads wn^re well defended by w'hite felt hel¬ 
mets and large “piiggeries,” and (no less imiiortant 
matter) our loins and livers by ample “ cumberbunds.” 
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A. “ puggery,” I must tell you, is a piece of cotton or 
silk of any colour (white is the best), some yanls long, 
which is wrapped round the hat or cap to proh'ct the 
hejul from the powerful rays of the sun; and a “ cum- 
berbund” is ditto ditto, but longer of coui*se, wi'apj)cd 
round tlie waist. Thus accoutred, we wound our way 
for some miles along the border of the harbour until 
we reached its extreraitv^ inland, when we turned it 
to our right, and here we were a little peri)lex(Ml; to 
k(‘ep along the shore would be to lengthen our ride 
very much, which must under any circumstances (‘x- 
c(‘.cd forty miles, and in many places this road would 
not be practicable, as the clilfs were precipitous and 
not to be ridden over; we must therefore strike in¬ 
land, but we did not like to venture too far into the 
country, as the natives had reported to the consular 
iutori)reters attacluid to the army that there was a 
walled town, some few miles in that direction, gar¬ 
risoned by Tartar trooi)S, infantry and cavaliy, and 
wc had no ambition to fall into the hands of these 
Philistines; we detennined therefore to march across 
country, on a lofty peak which rises behind Odin 
Ray, Sampson’s Peak, and not to go through villages 
except when wc could not avoid it. The country waif 
(jiiiU) unenclosed, and hilly with patches of cultivation. 

For some miles after wc had turned the end of the 
harbour, the only obstacks which w(i encountered 
were deep watercourses, now dry, through w hich, at 
some season or other, torrents must rush from the 
hills, as their sides and beds bear unmistakable signs 
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of the fact Oiir resolution about avoiding: villages 
was soon tried, for as we turned the side of the hill \v(^ 
found below and in our front a large village, and we 
soon perceived that we had been seen, liy the com¬ 
motion wliich took place; the honsc-dooi*s were shut, 
and die men, collected in groups of I on or twenly, 
watched ns intently. The gullet's already spoken of 
prevented us from keeping on the hill-side and h'av- 
ing the village on our l(;ft; and to pass it on the 
right it would have been necessaiy to turn about and 
make a considerable circuit, which would have be¬ 
trayed our suspicions to the inhabitants, and this we 
were too proud to do; so we turned our horses’ hc'ads 
down the hill and made for the houses. The th*st 
group we came to we pulled up and saluting after the 
fashion of the country, that is, by each man shaking 
his own hand; we asked for some water, kee])ing our 
eyes open all the time, lest our country friends should 
attempt any assault upon ns. Our rccpiest wiis com¬ 
plied with, with groat alacrity and good humour, and 
we soon saw that there was nothing but a friendly 
feeling towards us; the ice-cold water, too, from the 
shaded well was delicious after a three hours* ride in a 
Ihot morning sun. "VVe soon became excellent friends 
with the cx)untry folks; llic group became a crowd, 
and even some cliildren stole quietly near us, evi¬ 
dently having a great amount of fear to overcome. 
Gai'dens, as usual, were attached to tlieir houses, and 
hero we saw and smelt the fragrant, the delicious 
onion, the soldier’s best friend (when campaigning), 
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not indeed when at home, he enjoys other sweets 
which forbid its use. “ IFiilloa,” F called out, “Anson, 
thiin’s scallions,” thinking of a story I had heard of, 
as having happened at the Ourragh camp. One of the 
shiif there, who was rather a “bahandoor,” walked 
down to the market one morning, and seeing a large 
bunch of green vegetables lyiiig at a vegcjtable stall, 
ga.v(» it a kick Avith his foot, and asked, “Ah ! whoaat’s 
tha,-aat?” “ Thiin’s sciillions, captain,” replied tlie 
native woman. “ Bcallions ”! rejoined the dragoon, 
“wlioaat are scallions?” “Oh thin be da<l, captaiji,” 
said she, “ they’i'o an article that if you Avere afther 
atin a fishtfnll iv thiin, you wtaildn’t luive the face 
to be {ifter goin to kiss your mistress.” As we, 
however (worse luck for us), had no little chances of 
that sort, in prospect, we made signs for some glori¬ 
ous little green onions that were growing over the 
wall; otf went the natives and profluced a bundle of 
tluMU, which we divided, and tied to the d(K*s of our 
saddles, rejoicing in the prospect of this addition to 
our breakfast. In order to impress the native mind 
with the purity and honesty of our intentions, I iii- 
sisled upon the owner of the garden pajdng himself 
for our “scallions” out of a string of cash, and F 
indulged myself by giving the rest among the chil¬ 
dren in tlic crowd. 

Thus we took leave of the friendly villagers and 
resumed our ride; a few miles brought us to another 
cluster of houses, and as we saw that the only chance 
of shade and Avatcr was among the abodes of the 
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natives, and nature began to clamour for breakfast, 
we determined to bait in the village and feed our¬ 
selves and our horses; so riding up the main street, 
we pulled up under a friendly tree and asked for 
“ sueah,” pointing to our cattle. “ Ah! sueah, sueah,” 
was the friendly i*eply, aud soon the horses’ heads 
were buried in the buckets of delicious, cold, spring 
water; a crowd of course collected round us, aud we 
at once displayed our conlidence in the natives and om' 
determination to make ourselves at home, by taking 
the bits out of our horses’ mouths, producing our 
gr’aiti-bags and slacking our girths. Then having 
taken care of our good steeds, we sat down on a wall, 
the centre of an admiring throrrg, pulled out our 
bread and meat and began to feed. Curiosity soon 
began to display itself on the jrart of the natives; 
they tasted our sherry, but liked sortre brandy from 
A.’s Hask better, especially one old fellow with one 
eye, who w ould have got drunk on the s[X)t if he had 
had a chance; then our food, too, they appeared to 
approve of, and our tobacco was quite popular; our 
dress, arms, and saddlery, everything, in short, w^as 
minutely inspected, and they readily comprehended 
the five-shot revolver; the native who was looking 
at it dropping his arms and opening his mouth, as if 
dead, as he pointed to each chamber of the breach. 

At length we bade farewell to our numerous friends 
and started once more on our journey, nor did we 
call another halt imtil we reached the welcome camp 
of the Second Division at Hand Bay, and having been 
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hospitably entertained by the General, Sir R. Napier, 
we accomplished our last five miles to Odin Bay, and 
put up for the night with our friends at the cavalry 
camp. This was by far the most picturesque of our 
stations at Talienwhan. The bay was nearly land¬ 
locked, and some of tlie hills around it were almost 
ambitious enough to be called mountains, the slopes 
leading to tluiir bases undulated in various directions, 
which gave a most pleasantly regular irrt>gularity to 
the landscape, while you could take in, almost at one 
view, from some points, the camp of every regiment 
of cavalry and each battery of artillery, with the 
tents of a wing of the old 9nth alx)ut the centre; 
while a most diminutive temple, with g(Kls in a ruin¬ 
ous condition, on the sea-shore, marked the head¬ 
quarters of General Crofton. 

Those splendid horses picketed by the tents 
added much to the beauty of the scene; and some¬ 
how the cavalry soldier is gencmlly a clean, smart, 
well got-up man, and on this campaign, whenever 
and wherever the King’s Dragoon Guarls turned 
out, whether on pai’ade or in the field, every strap 
and bit and buckle was as bright, neat, and cor¬ 
rect, as it would have been at a genoial inspec¬ 
tion at home; and the turn-out of our artillery was 
equally good. The troops here were also, as I 
have said before, much better olf for fresh provisions. 
General Oix)fton, R.A., who commanded at Odin Bay, 
had established a very successful market, and many 
a cock and hen was to be seen tethered in the rear 
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of the tents, not that they were destined to remain 
there very long, being required to relieve from duty, 
salt juiik, gone on leave of absence after a long and 
arduous (for the eater) service. If I recollect right, 
however, Desboroiigh’s battery went so far as to ke(?p 
a pet cock, which 1 and others looked \i\mi as a gi*eat 
and extravagant indulgence of feeling's not at all war¬ 
ranted under the circumstances. If he (the cock) had 
been over at the First Division camp, at Victoria l>ay, 
his life would not have been worth five minutes* pur¬ 
chase, whereas here he strutted about quite safe among 
the officers’ tents. 

This walled town, lEangkow I believe it was 
called, and of whose garrison we had heard sncli re¬ 
ports, w as to be the subject of a reconnaissance on the 
day after our arrival; the reserve of the army was to 
be left at Odin Bay, batteries were erected on com¬ 
manding positions so as to fortify the 2 )lace from at¬ 
tack cither by sea or land, and it was deemed ex¬ 
pedient that w^e should know the truth as to the 
Tartar force which was reported to occupy llang- 
kow, that we might not have an enemy in any 
force behind us w^hen w e advanced against the I'akoo 
Forts. I laving procured fresh horses, we started at 
about nine a.m., with a party of Fane’s Horse, for 
this place some ten or twelve miles ofli having ascer¬ 
tained the whercabouts of the towm. Our ajipcar- 
ance, as we cantered along through villages and past 
fann-houscs, c^iused no small sensation, but when we 
stopped occasionally to make some inquiry or to get 
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a diink of water, the people were all civility. An 
hour-and-a-halTs riding brought us in view of the 
town, when Fane called a halt, and the ground gave 
us a good view of the place. Wc could see that 
there were a number of guns on the face of the wall 
next to us, and there was a great excitement created 
in the suburbs by our sudden apix^arance, as the people 
hurried towards the town, and the walls were soon alive 
with civilians, and some soldiers among them; we 
announecd our peaceable intentions by the consular 
intcipnder, who accompanied the reconnaissance, and 
riding on«to the town, sent a message to request an 
interview witli the chief Mandarin. On our arrival 
we found the gate shut. The ditch had been lately 
deepened and widened, and the messenger retunied 
to the top of the gate to report tliat the cliicf Man¬ 
darin w'as not in the town but outside, and that if we 
retired into the suburb, he could be sent for, and 
w^ould no doubt meet ns there. 

This wc knew to be a falscliood, and returned 
an answer pretty much to that effect. Another 
messenger speedily arrived, retpiesting us to re¬ 
tire to a temple about half-a-milc off in the plain, 
and assuring us that the Mandarin would meet 
us there at once. We rode over to the temple 
and w^aited there for half-an-hour, but no one came. 
It ai)peared to have been used as a banuck, for 
thei*e w^cre a number of targets lying about w^hich 
had been recently used for “ball practice,” and 
some other warlike imUrid, Wearied of waiting, 
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we returned to the town and met “the swell” 
coming i*oiind the wall, having evidently made his 
exit by another gate. He drove up in “ a cart and 
pair,” a mule leading a pony tandem, but yet not 
very sporting-looking, attended by a couple of out¬ 
riders, and a crowd of the inhabitants amounting to 
about 2000. 

They were all vciy peaceable and very curious, 
the consular interiireter extmctcd all the infonnation 
which was required from the greasy-looking old 
gentleman who, although dressed in sky-blue satin, 
seemed ignorant of soap and water. He® said that 
there were no troops in the town except the ordi- 
naiy force necessary to protect the inhabitants from 
pirates, &c., &c.; and having received friendly assur¬ 
ances from us, and a cordial invitation to trade in 
country produce, accompanied by a hint that the 
safety of the town and adjacent country might de¬ 
pend upon the liberality with which supplies were 
sent into the market at Odin Bay; he took his 
leave, and expressed his intention of paying his 
respects to General Crofton next day. The next 
day accordingly brought him over to camp, and 
mutual exchange of presents having taken place be¬ 
tween him and the GKiiieral, most amicable relations 
were established, and the result was a marked im¬ 
provement in the Odin Bay market 
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CUAFTER V. 

Weighed Anchor for Pchin—Landing—Our Bivouac—Cockroach Broth 
—Colonel Anson—Arrived at Petang—F^anding—Tea—Pctaiig— 
Colonel Rosa—'J’he Military ^J’rain—Difficulty of Transport. 

P]ach Division was reviewed by Sir H. Grant ; and 
every regiment was found to be in excellent order; 
the Commander-iii-Cliief of tlie French, having arrived 
from dice Foo, was present at the inspection of the 
cavalry and artillery, and expressed himself, as well 
he might, astonished at the neatness and precision with 
which both arms of the service tamed out. Every¬ 
body was weary of “ Talicnwhan,” and we began to 
fear that winter would overtake us before we should 
reach Pekin, and that wc should not “get home 
this autumn,” which appeared to be the grand desire 
of everybody; and anj^thing but blessing was poured 
upon the heads of our allies who were not ready, and 
liatl thus detained us a month. “ Why doesn’t the 
General go on without them,” cries the enthusiastic 
Ensign. “We don’t want them; I wish they were all 
at home. What’s the use of keeping us in this stupid 
place to please old Montauban ? Wliy, we’d have been 
at Pekin before now if we hadn’t been stuck here, 
doing nothing.” Such was the feeling of our youth; 
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and at last Tliursday, the 26th of July, arrived, and 
with just enough breeze and no morc, our gallant 
fleet weighed anchor, and set sail for the rendezvous, 
about twenty miles south of the Peiho. Never did 1 
witness a more imposing sight,—^ships of every build 
and tonnage, under canvas and steam, spread over 
the water as flu* iis the eye could reach; half across 
the world fnnn Old England, bearing her gaUaiit 
sons to chastise a treacherous and haughty power, 
an expedition self-contained and mdoi3endent of all 
contingencies, with stores of every kind ready and 
at hand, and wanting nothing which human foresight 
could pi-ovide, human skill procure, or English gold 
could buy. Far off to the south-west, the smoke of the 
French steamei’s was to be seen as their fleet steered 
to the same j)oint, and next day, the English lh*st, 
and then the Frcncli, anchonul at the rendezvous. 

Early on the 3()th the fleet sailed some miles 
further inshore and anchored at al)out ten miles 
fi’om tlie Peiho forts and twelve from J\;Uing, where 
we were destined to land. Jt had been proposed at 
first that the Allied forces should take different 
sides of the Peiho river, the British landing to the 
north, the Frcnch to the south, and that thus a com¬ 
bined attack should be made on the forts north and 
south at the same time; but when Major Fisher, R.E., 
had completed his valuable surveys of the coast, 
this plan was foimd to be impracticable, but he 
gave us the cheerful intelligence that the Petang 
river was open, unbarred and unstaked, and that 
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both the forts which defended its entrance were open 
in the rear, and therefore to be thus taken. I do 
not know any officer employed upon this expedition 
to whom its good fortune is more to be attributed 
than to Major Fisher, R.E., or anyone who performed 
as great an amount of hard work and with equal 
success. The weather was not propitious on the 
31st, the sea was too rough for the launches to be 
towed iiisliore, and so the landing was put off till 
next day; wo hailed a heavy Ml of rain on the 
morning of the 1st of August, as a good omen, it 
“ beat down the sea; and at about eleven we left the 
fleet, the gunboats towing the launches filled with 
men. I think I counted fifteen of those most useful 
little vessels, equally valuable to fight as for tlieir 
present employment The Force consisted of the 
Second Brigade of the First Division, which com¬ 
prised three regiments, the 2nd (Queen’s), the 
2iid Battalion 60th Rifles, and the Ifith Punjaub 
Infantry, together with some Royal Artillery with 
rocket tubes, and a company of SapfKjrs. The 
French had an equal force, making in all about 5000 
men. We crossed the bar of the Petang river all 
right, and anchored within less tlian a mile of the 
nearest Fort, which is on the right or south bank of 
the river, the other Fort lying half-arinile further up 
on the opposite side. JTcrc we remained a weary 
two hours, waiting until the tide should rise to its 
highest in order that, if possible, the men might land 
dry. In this hope the Admiral was disapiwintcd, and 
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about four o’clock the signal was given to land. We 
had all been ordered to bring the invariable “ three 
days’ cooked rations; ” mine consisted of some ham 
sandwiches, a flask of sherr}”, and a tin water-bottle 
filled; these I consigned to my Madras boy whom 
I managed to smuggle on shore. Those three days’ 
cooked rations are a delusion, as we all learned after¬ 
wards, as it is absurd to suppose that meat carried in 
a haversack, by the side of a marching soldier, could 
keep for twenty-four hours in China, 

The French landed a short time before us. The 
signal to land had been made, but a delay was 
ordered by the Admiral when he perceived that the 
water on the bank was too shoal to permit the boats 
to get near the shore, and by this means our Allies, 
who heeded it not, got the start of us by a few 
minutes. Soon, however, we followed, and jmnped 
into the water nearly up to our middle, with a very 
soft bottom of sticky mud. I pulled off my long 
boots and socks, retaining however my “ shorts,” and 
having waded some hundreds of yards in water and 
mud, I had about a mile of mud alone, before I 
reached dry ground. Here the troops were halted 
for a short time and formed, the French on the left 
and we on the right, next the forts and the town of 
Petang, which is built on the right bank of the river. 
I could not help casting a glance now and then at the 
Fort next us (we were within easy range of it), ex¬ 
pecting to see that puff of smoke, which would tell 
that the war had indeed begun. 
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We presented a rather ludicrous appearance that 
evening as we halted on firm ground. One officer 
with a knife scraping the tenacious mud from his 
feet and legs before he put on his stockings and 
boots; another, less wise, trying the effect of a 
fine cambric pockct-handkerchicf; while a third 
found a small pool of water as large as a slop-basin, 
and enjoyed a “glorious wash.” One brigadier, a 
most energetic officer, htui taken the precaution 
to remove not only his boots but his “ what-shall- 
I-call-them,” and enjoying the advantage of a very 
short shirt and a jacket, it was not a sight one 
saw everyday; when thus in “ undress ” he ordered 
the men to “come to attention and shoulder,” and 
marched at their head as boldly as if he had been 
attired with the most scrupulous care. 

During this halt on terra firma, we saw a number 
of horsemen riding along a bund, or causeway, some 
three-quarters of a mile off on our left front; they 
came out of the town over a bridge and i*odc off in 
the direction of the Peiho; this was om* first sight of 
the far-famed Tartar cavalrj^ which like a whirlwind 
was to sweep us from the face of the earth I By the 
time we reached the bund it was getting dark; it was 
pretty evident that no resistance was to be offered to 
us here, and for obvious reasons it was determined 
that we should not enter the town that night: so it 
was a clear case of bivouac. 

This was the first great mistake which the Tartar 
generals made in this campaign. If they had op- 
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posed US in force at our landing, they might have 
damaged us very seriously, if not driven us back. 
They had cover for any number of men and guns 
behind the causeway which stretched out fmm the 
town, and up to which we must advance. The right- 
hand Fort commanded us from tlie moment we landed, 
their cavalry could have mana3uvrcd on the last 
half-mile of ground over which we had to march; we 
had not a horse with us. The French had some ten 
or twenty Spahis mounted on Japan ponies, and a 
couple of things like popguns on wheels, while we had 
not so much as a bush to shelter us, and had they 
been aware of our movements, which they might 
have been, and taken advantage of their strong jx)si- 
tion, they might have done us more harm than they 
were able to do in the whole of the rest of the cam¬ 
paign ; we should have had nothing to oppose them 
but the bayonet, as they had almost perfect shelter 
from our rifles. 

But no, with their extraordinary ideas, they be¬ 
lieved that we were, according to the rules of war, 
hound to go direct at the Peiho forts, and there¬ 
fore they did not oppose us at Petang; although 
they had to a certain extent contemplated our 
landing there, and knew that we had surveyed the 
coast, they chose rather to trust to the natural 
difficulties Avhich presented themselves, tlian to arti¬ 
ficial defences. A like train of reasoning led them 
afterwards to complain that it was extremely uiv- 
fair'* that we should have brought cavalry in this 
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expedition, because we never had brought any tx> 
China in any previous war. So much for the morals, 
with the arts of logic and war combined, taught 
by (.^oiifiiciiis, Menchiiis, and Sarigkoliusin. 

Night was coming on, nothing w'as in sight but 
a dreary waste of mud. No friendly tope of trees 
offered its shade from the hminful rays of a full moon, 
which, as in the country in which the Psahuist David 
lived, “ smite thee by night,” proilucing effects often 
woi*sc than those of a noonday sun. 

Some of us had a blanket, some a waterproof sheet, 
all had enough to cat, but alas! we haxl little or no 
water, that fii'st and last of requisites for human life, 
water. 1 could not help reflecting, as I sat down! 
panJied with the day’s heat, and weary of doing that 
most tiresome of all things, nothiiyj^ how often I had 
walked along the bank of some sparkling brook, and 
never dreamed how precious was the living water 
that flowed so abundantly at my feet, nor deigned to 
stoop and drink and thank God for it. Wliat would 
1 not then give for just one draught of it! Ifow pre¬ 
cious, yet how abundant had it been! Now its tme 
value was made known and felt because we liad 
it not. These things, I thought, are emblematic. 
Eeader, can j’^ou read what my thoughts pointed to ? 

After some time, two energetic young officers of 
the staff volunteered to return to the boats and en¬ 
deavour to get some water, and we patiently awaited 
their return. Sir IF. Grant had gone away in the 
dusk, and reached the Bund along which the troops 
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were lying. On each side of it was a most offensive 
ditch of water, which had, as an Irish soldier 
pointedly remarked, a “Ho-goo off of it that was 
able to knock you down, so it was.” Some distance 
from this we sat down, or lay down, and had recourse 
to the solace of the cheroot and pipe. 

As I by a thinking, I heard the dicery voices of a 
party of blue; jackets approaching us. “ I say. Jack,” 
said one, “ this ere breaker’s precious heavy now, but 
I’m blowcd if it won’t be light enough soon.” Quickly 
I jumped to my feet, and ran, tin tot in hand, to 
where I heard the sound. My tot was soon filled, 
and, without waiting for my nose to do its duty as 
sentry, and challenge and pass the friendly water into 
the gate which lay below it, I drained the tot to the 
bottom at a draught; when, oh, horror of horrors I 
how my interior rebelled, very nearly mutinied, when 
I found I had drank a very strong infusion of what I 
most abhor in the world, coch^odches I 

This breaker had bin empty in the gunboat’s hold, 
their abode, their banqucting-hall, ball-room, dwell¬ 
ing pkee, or castle. Jack, in his hurr}^ to give those 
“ soldiers ” a drink, had filled it witli water, drowned 
all their cares and joys, and churned all the contents 
up into strong cockroaeh-broth, and— I liad drunh 
it! But after the first nausea had subsided, I said 
to myself, “ It was water at all events,” and walked 
back to my blanket much more slowly than I had left 
it. In another hour Wolsely and Wilmot returned 
with a limited supply of the pure clement, and we sat 
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down as cheerily as possible to our supper, and soon 
after I fell asleep. Meantime the guaixl of the 2nd 
60th Eifles, which had been mounted at the gate 
leading into the town, had ascertained that the place 
was deserted; this information was conveyed to Sir 
H. Grant: and Mr. Parkes, ever foremost when work 
was to be done or risk met, volunteered to enter 
the town alone and examine the fort. 

lie went eventually accompanied by Captain Wil¬ 
liams of the 1st Royals, Deputy-Assistant Quarter- 
Master-Gcneral, and one or two of the 2nd 60th; 
they made their Avay to the fort, which they found 
to be deserted, and having received information 
that the place w^as mined, and that explosive ma- 
tcrials had been bui’ied in various places in the fort, 
wdiich were so disposed that they would blow up 
when pressed upon by a man’s weight, they re¬ 
turned to head-(piartei*s, satisfied ivith some flags as 
trophies, and the information tliat all the guns had 
been removed from tlie fort except some wooden 
“ dummies,” hooped wdth iron. 

At about one o’clock the Tartars made a recon- 
noissance right up to the Bund; it was impossible 
for us to ascertain their force. They were first dis¬ 
covered advancing cautiously along die hard mud 
by a sentry of the 2nd 60th, who soon gave them 
the contents of his rifle; this aroused other soldiers 
of the same regiment, and they, following his ex¬ 
ample, the Tarters soon retired, leaving, however, 
proofs, which were found next morning, that they 
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had not got off scatheless, as a dead horse was found 
and the accoutrements and arms of several soldiers, 
whose bodies had been I’emoved dead or wounded. 

At about three o’clock in the morning I was 
wakened by Anson, Avho was returning from the 
ships, having landed one of the Commander-iii- 
Cliuifs chargers and his own. A hanl night’s work 
he had of it, having traversed back and forwaids 
several times that weary, wet, and sticky mud, two 
or three miles, first on one duty then on another, 
but as active, gay, uncomplaining, and untired as a 
thorough soldier should be, and I know no man to 
whom that title more truly belongs than to him. It 
w as no easy matter to land highly-bred Arab horses 
fresh from ship1x)ard in that horrid mud, whore they 
sank up to their hocks at every step; but he brought 
them up all right, and being wmkened by his cheery 
voice, I and Mr. Boulby, who woke at the same 
time, got up, and agreed to go on wdth him about 
a mile further, to where Sir If. Grant was, beyond 
the bivouac of the (iOth Rifles, who were nearest to 
the town and on the Bund. 

Knowing that I had to cross a deep, muddy, 
and stinking ditch (I may as w^ell begin boldly and 
ase the word at once, as there is no other in the 
language of any use while we remain at Petang), 
I followed the example of my friend the Briga¬ 
dier, and started in my jacket and shirt, carrying 
the rest of my gear. We blundered along in the 
dark, and at length reached the ditch, which sepa- 
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rated the flat mud from the raised causeway; I made 
a bold plunge and floundered through up to my 
hips in water and filth, but Anson had a hard time 
in pulling through with his chargers. Indian syces 
are not of much use in a difficulty of that sort, he 
had to do everything himself, and with a gi*eat deal 
of floundering and struggling the frightened animals 
were got across. 

We had to pick our way along the Bum I, among 
the weary soldiers still asleep and lying in every at¬ 
titude, and sometimes were obliged to disturb one 

or two to make way for the horses. Having reached 

% 

our destination we lay down, Anson to sleep, 1, only 
to think how very bad the smell was! But where 
were the Tartars? where the famous Sankolinsiii 
all this time ? Not at Petang, at all events, for 
we remained undisturbed until daybreak, got up, 
and thanks to Anson’s powers as a commissariat 
officer (for he presided over all the General’s ar¬ 
rangements in that department) and to Sir II. 
Grant’s hosjutality, we had a capital breakfost of 
cold meat of all sorts, and claret-aiid-watcr to wash it 
down with, which, after all tlie yet unslacked thirst 
of the night before, was very grateful. It had been 
arranged on the previous night that the Commanders- 
in-Chief of both armies should proceed into the town 
at 5.30 to take possession of it, and at the hour 
named we marched through the town and up to the 
fort. The town was divided in rather an irregular 
manner between us and the French, “ bono Francy,” 
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as usual, not having tlie worst of it. You perceive 
that he is not modest, and always claims at the least 
his right, and tliat is a great way of getting tlu’ongh 
the world. 

The Fort we found to be a very strong place, with 
embrasures for twelve guns. There were two (\iva- 
liers joined by a Curtain, the former from 30 to 40 
feet high, the latter about 15. It was built of mud 
and straw, and finished with great care, and would 
have stood a vast amount of pounding. It was sur¬ 
rounded by a wide and deep ditch, crossed by a bridge 
in the rear, which opened on the town, fc^ome Sap¬ 
pers set to work and dug up the infernal machines, 
which had been laid as traps for us. They consisted 
of shells filled with powder and bullets, four or five 
shells in each machine; these w^eix) to be ignited by 
fuses, set on fire by a flint and steel. The affair was 
carefully covered over by a thick mat, and the earth 
so well laid down over it that the most cunning eye 
could not detect any dilfercncc between it and the 
surrounding clay. A slight weight pressing on the sur¬ 
face was supposed to set off a spring, which would 
strike the flint and steel, ignite the fuse, and blow 
up the unfortunate invaders; but the friendly natives 
saved us from this mischance. 

Having inspected this Fort, and admired the 
wooden guns, the question arose, “ what is to be 
done next?” I bethought me of a certain tea- 
shop which I had seen open in the town, not far 
off, and I had a dim vision of a wash in the dis- 
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tance. I communicated my ideas to two or three 
of our party, and, among others, to Lord R. G-., who 
had joined the expedition at Talicnwhan as an 
amateur. So, bringing our towels, we returned to 
the town, and soon found the tea-shop, where we 
were most politely received; and one of the first 
tilings r saw was that roller of cord or twine above 
my head, which I used to see long ago when I was a 
little boy at the grocer’s shop at Oswestry, when I 
drove in from the country with my mother, and which 
I could not help coveting, although I am sure T was 
well taught at the time. Yes, that roller of twine 
there it was—heard just the same sound fi*om it— 
that first attracted my attention, and then I saw the 
whole scene of m}?^ childhood in a moment: the fat, 
black ixmy, and the phaeton, and my own little 
scat that no one else could sit in, and Bcnjaiiiin the 
groom following on hoi'seback, and the old ‘Cross 
Keys* where the pony used to be fed—T wonder is 
the ‘ Cims Keys’ there yet! I saw all in a moment. 
I wonder were all boj^s as cov(>tous of twine as I was 
at that age, or was I a sinner above others ? I did not 
want the roller of twine now, I did not covet it the 
least; I could not help saying to myself, “Yes, but 
there are other things, and forbidden too, that you do 
covet, why don’t you think of them as of the twine ? 
you will by-and-by.” 

We asked for tea, which is something like “char” 
or “ tzar;” and as some of us had a long leaway to 
pull up in the drinking line, after the previous night 
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of drought, the number of bowls of tea consumed 
was fiibulous. I felt myself just like the old lady 
in ‘Pickwick,’ at the temperance tea-party, whom 
Mr. Weller declared to be “a swellin wisably be¬ 
fore his eyes.” This tea, remember, had none of the 
seductions of sugar or milk about it, but then it was 
not strong, nor was it good. You never do get good 
tea in China; it seems a paradox, but so it is. If you 
ask me why, I am sure 1 cannot tell you. I had 
heard so before I came out, but 1 could not believe 
it; now I do. Having laved the inner man, we 
began to look about for something in the tub way, 
and in the back-yard of our host’s premises we found 
some large carthcuwarc crocks of clear water, cold 
and fresh. 1 don’t think I ever enjoyed a tub more, 
after the weary day and night it was most refreshing. 
Nor would our friend accept of any payment for a long 
time, until at last we forced half-a-dollar upon him. 

The day was occupied in taking up houses for the 
troops, and sending away the unfortunate owners; 
and it was a pitiful sight to seem them going away, 
and forced, by the suddenness of their exodus, to 
leave their little properties behind them, none of 
which they ever saw again. The furniture was used 
for fuel, the holes and puddles in the streets filled with 
broken crockery, and all their stores of grain were 
of course seized upon by the commissariat Sir IT. 
Grant, with the personal and head-quarter staff, occu¬ 
pied the fort, which was little better than a bivouac 
until some heavy rain obliged the use of tents. Pro- 
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byn’s Horse were there too, and some few artillery. 
Everyone else was housed in the town; but the fort 
had this advantage, that it was comparatively free 
from the stench of the streets. During the eleven 
weary days that wo occupied Petang, it rained heavily 
seveml times, and then the mud was fearful along 
the quay and through the streets. 

But I’etang, the vilest place in the world, deserves, 
from its superlative infamy, a more full description. 
Ft is built upon the right bank of the river to 
which it gives its name, and extends along it for 
about a mile from the fort^ which bounds it to 
seaward. Like all small towns in China, the streets 
are nari*ow, and sunk below the level of the doors 
of the houses from six inches to two or even three 
feet. One or two of the principal thoroughfares 
are partially llagged, but in a rude manner. Into 
these sunken streets the drainage of the houses 
often flows, and is thus conveyed to an open 
ditch, which separates a hirge portion of the town 
into two nearly cqmd parts, and vents freely every 
compound of villanous smell that human nostril 
ever was doomed to inhale. An old Irish cook- 
maid, who lived with a mistress of a warm temper, 
during one of the visits of the cholera to that country, 
was asked if she was much afraid of “ the sickness,” 
she replied, “ Troth, and I am; and why wouldn’t I 
be afteared of it. But glory bo to the Blessed Yirgin, 
shure I say two prayers agin it every day and three 
agin the mistress.” And if anyone were to compose 
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a Chinese I^itany, I should propose that there were a 
special clause inserted “agin J’etang.” To walk 
through it for two days atlor rain was impossible 
except in long boots, to ride or walk dangerous, as 
it was very slippery; and if you had once fallen in 
that mud you must lose your self-respect for a long 
time, if not for ever. 

The gun-boats came up the river early on the morn¬ 
ing of the 2nd, and threw a few shells into the fort 
on the other side, dislodging some stray Tartars; 
and in the course of the day the ‘ Griunada,* with 
Lonl Elgin and his staff on board, and the ‘ Coro¬ 
mandel,* were moored in the river off the town. 
Then, indeed, a busy scene began. Most active pre¬ 
parations were made for the landing of stores, am¬ 
munition, artillery, cavaliy, and infantry; and every 
credit is due to the Quarter-Master-Generars depart¬ 
ment, as well as to the naval authorities, for their 
unwearied diligence, zeal, and skill in this most ardu¬ 
ous and trjdng work. 

*J*Jie blue-jackets were to be seen toiling from day¬ 
light till dark, erecting landing-stages on the muddy 
banks of the river, while, all by himself, you saw 
some tiny middy, who looked more like a toy sailor 
than a real one, issuing orders in a would-be hoarse, 
gruff voice (a dead failure by-the-by, the voice, I 
mean, not the middy), to some eight or ten sturdy 
fellows over whom he presided, and was answered 
by the cheery “ Aye, aye, sir,’* of the British tar. 
Towering above the rest, like Homer’s hero, you 
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might SCO Colonel Ross, of the Quartermaster-Gene- 
niVs department, stalking up and down the bank, 
careless alike of burning sun or drenching rain, 
watching and directing the landing of everything 
and everybody; one moment you see his head above 
the crowd; you look away for an instant, he is gone; 
wliere? It was only a tumble in the treacherous 
mud of the river. Never mind, he is up and at it 
agivin; don’t laugh; ah I there you go down your¬ 
self, and serves you right for laughing at other people. 

Again; you meet, amidst all the bustle and jostling 
and mud of the quay, elbowing his way among 
sailoi’s, Sikhs, coolies, bullocks, mules, horses, ponies, 
stores, and soldiers, ever with a cheerful smile, 
a pleasant and kind won! for every one, and a 
kindness that was not hollow or treacherous, but sin¬ 
cere, Colonel M‘Keiizie, Quartermaster-General of the 
army in China; if there was a joke to be made under 
the most adverse circumstances he would make it, or 
a bright side to any dark picture, he would show it 
to you. “Well, M‘Kenzie, what are you doing 
out in such weather as this; it is impossible to do 
anything in this min?” “Well, I don’t exactly 
know what I’m going to do” (with a slight accent 
from “ over the border,” just wliat you would not 
know); “ all I know is that I’m at present engaged 
in ‘ opening up the trade with China,’ and it’s vciy 
dirty work.” Williams, too, of the Royals, was sure 
to be about somewhere; you will most probably find 
him looking after the horses (he is safe to be on 
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horseback); and if there is a hard day’s work to be 
done you could not easily find so good a man to do 
it. While ^V'olseley, where is he ? Oh, he is making 
a reconnoissance perhaps, if ho can get half-a-dozen 
Sikhs (I believe ho would just as soon go by him¬ 
self), or making drawings of the country to guide 
the Commander-in-Chief in his plans. 

In the course of ten days every one was landed, 
and all the stores and ammunition requisite for pre¬ 
sent use, and the hours wci'o anxiously counted by 
every one until we should march out of Petang, and 
advance against the forts of Takoo, or as the natives 
call it Hi 1'akoo (Takoo on the sea). The cavalry 
had ])een disembarked in admirable order; the deck of 
a gun-boat being filled from a transi)ort, she steamed 
over the bar and up the river, and the horses walked 
out of h(^r on one of the landing-stages. The poor 
beasts, however, would hardly drink the half salt-water 
of the river even at the lowest ebb, and in a short time 
this must have told severely upon them, so that hours 
even were of importance. The artillery got on shore 
famously, guns and all; and it was a sight to see the 
drivers threading their way through the narrow and 
tortuous streets, the horses up to their hocks in mud, 
and slipping into one hole deeper than another until 
they reached their quarters. 

But the unlucky corps was the Military Train. 
Burthened with hundreds of animals, many, nay, 
most of them, vicious and unbroken, with very 
few Europeans, some Manillamen and Indian Syces, 
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none of whom will ever do more than they can 
possibly help, while not one soldier, and very few 
of the officere, knew one word of any language but 
their own except “Jow” and “Jelde;” and yet 
this mass of incongruous materials thrown together 
was supposed to be capable of righting itself at 
once, and by some unknown and inexplicable pro¬ 
cess of internal self-regulation, to step forth an 
organized body and perform the transport of the 
army. As reasonable would it be to take some 
brass, some gold, some steel, some china, and a 
few diamonds, with a small file or two, a pair of 
piiicliei*s, a magnifying-glass, and a man, shake them 
up in a bag for five minutes, and expect to find a 
patent lever-watch, jewelled in eight holes, sustaining 
|iowcr, compcnsating-balance, and all the rest of it. 

The majority of the animals were Manilla and 
Japan ponies. The former, I have said Jilready, were 
landed at Tlong Kong, in wretched condition, never 
had recovered themselves, and arrived at Petang all 
but useless. The Japan iionics were lai’gcr, stronger, 
and very vicious. The only quiet one I saw was 
bought by Stalf^Surgeon Home, V.C., and he died 
very soon after. 1 believe the brute knew his lat¬ 
ter end was coming, or else he felt too “ seedy” to 
show vice. These also were landed in a most miser¬ 
able state, dying by scores, and filling tlie air with 
a most pestilential stench, as their carcases lay all 
round the town and on the banks of the river, bloated 
and bui*sting with the damp heat and the powerful 
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rays of a vertical sun. The only eflBcicnt animals 
were the Bombay mules and the Indian bullocks, 
and these kept their health and did their work well 
throughout the campaign, but they were compara¬ 
tively few in number. The others for the most part 
gradually melted away; and when the memorable 
sale took place at Tien-Tsin at the close of the cam. 
paign, when Indian Ambs were a drug at ten pounds 
the dozen, few, if any, of the Japan or Manilla ponies 
appeared. 

The Coolie coips was very efficient and admi¬ 
rably organized by Major Temple, of the Indian 
service, but quite unequal by themselves to accom¬ 
plish the transport work. What was to be done? 
Why, in point of fact, for staff and regiments 
there was little or no tiunsport; every man his 
own transport was the oi*der of the day. Some of 
us had the honorary distinction of having two 
coolies told off for our use, but it was piu^ly hon¬ 
orary, and the coolies were “mythical,” or paper 
coolies you might call them, for they were some¬ 
how always wanted and j^ou never had them. 
Sixty or seventy pounds of baggage you were allowed, 
but that came to mean the clothes on your back, aiid 
the contents of your saddle-bags or wallets, if you 
were fortunate enough to be a mounted officer. 
Many officers had bought private baggage-animals 
for themselves at Talienwhan, and for these they 
were allowed to draw forage at the usual rate. I 
remember at Talienwhan it was very amusing to 
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see two or three fine young fellows, who would l(x>k 
very well i*olliiig down St. James’s or standing on 
the steps of “ the Kag,” who could teU you the odds 
on the Derby to a nicety, and the winners for the 
last twenty years, and always had their regular 
studs in India, and when at home, a horse or two 
and a trap. You know whom I mean. It was very 
amusing to see one of them driving a little donkey 
before him, by a long string, into camp; he had 
iKHight it for eight or ten dollars some four or five 
miles off in a village, to cany his baggage, and he 
was now bringing it home; he looked rather “ sheep¬ 
ish” when he met you, l)ut still tried to carry it off 
with a swagger, but it wouldn’t do. 
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CilAPTEIt VI. 


Ilc'cnnnoissance—Leave Petang—llic Cavalry—Advance of the Allied 
Forces—The Tartars desert their Cani|)—I'he Second Division— 
'I’lio Tl’artara charge our Guns—The Tartar Soldier’s Hut—Pri¬ 
soners—Lines on Moyse’s Dcjath—Chinese Documents—Chinese 
Policy—Results of the Expedition. 


A Rkconnotssaxce was made on the 3rd; the force 
consisted of about 2000 men, half French and half 
Kiiglish; we had no artillery, the French having 
some small guns. Our men were from the 2nd 
(Queen’s, GOth Eifles, and 15th Punjaub Eegiment, 
commanded by Brigadier Sutton. They marched 
out about daylight along the causeway, and met the 
Tartars about throe miles from the town. The 
French being in front received their fire first, and 
threw out skirmisher’s on the right, brought up their 
guns, shelled the Tartars, and drove them back very 
soon. When we came to the end of the causeway 
the mud was tolerably dry, and we advanced, with 
the French on the right. The enemy stood again 
at some houses, and fired upon us from them, endea¬ 
vouring at the same time to outflank our force with 
a numei’ous body of cavalry. From this position 
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they were again driven by the French guns. We 
immediately advanced, with skinnishers in front, 
until we came to a large entrenched camp, and hero 
we kept up a game of “ long bowls” at each othei*, 
which did very little harm on cither side, while w^e 
waited for ordci*s as to the storming of this position 
from head-quarters. The Generals decided that all 
that was requisite had been done, and (although 
some of Desborough’s guns had arrived) sent tln^ 
troops home, as it would have been no use to take 
the place without occupying it, and for this we were 
not prepared. Major Greathcd got hit in the h‘g by 
a sp(int ball, and a few of our men were slightly 
wounded, also a few of the Frimch; and Anson was 
near losing his charger, as a gingall-ball wTnt between 
his legs. 

It was a pitiable sight to see the families that 
were turned out, and others, alai*med for their own 
safety, moving off meekly and uncomplainingly with 
their bundles of clothes and bedding, the women 
walking, or rather tottering (no Chinawoman can 
walk), along in strings or rows, led generally by the 
eldest—the grandmother, then the mother, and last 
the younger ones, and the father perhaps carrying 
his infant. Poor people! they went up the river in 
boats or sanpans. Paterfamilias often up to his mid¬ 
dle pushing the boat before him. 

At length we left Petang. The morning was fine. 
Sunday, the 12th. “ Why march on Sunday?” some 
one remarks; “why not on Saturday or Monday; 
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a day could make no great difference?” It did, 
however, make a difference, as the mnd would bear 
on Sunday, it would not on Saturday, and to get 
out of the stench of Petang twenty-four hours 
sooner was a very important matter for the health 
of the men. Sir II. Grant, being a pious man, 
would not, according to his judgment, •willingly 
desecrate the Sabbath, but I believe it has been 
his fortune somehow to have a good many Sunday 
fights in India, and we had in this camixiigu three 
or foul’ Sundays that were very un-Simday like. 
I can myself quite imagine the day of the week 
being foi’gotten, and it requires no small effort while 
campaigning to keep holy the Sabbath day; in¬ 
deed, it is sometimes impossible to do so. TTow- 
ever, it liappened that on Sunday we took Chusan, 
on Sunday we marched from Petang, on Sunday we 
marched from Tien-Tsin, and on Sunday tiret went 
to the Ewenming Ewen; a fair proportion of Sunday- 
work for a short campaign. 

As we marched out of the town on to the Bund 
which was to lead us in the direction of the Peilio, 
we felt that the work was indeed beginning, and 
experienced all the excitement consequent upon that 
feeling. It had been highly amusing for many 
days before to watch the annourers in Probyn’s 
and Fane’s regiments, grinding, grinding, grinding by 
day and night at their tulwais and lances; to see 
the grim smile of pleasure which would light up the 
face of the Sikh when he tried the edge of the blade 
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upon his hand and found it keen as a razor, the amo¬ 
rous glance which he would cast upon it as he con¬ 
signed it to its sheath and gave it a loving pat. Some¬ 
times it was the look which told of many a deed of 
blood done in former days as the flash of the large', 
(lark eye, bright still as in youth, lit up the grizzled 
brow, and almost shone off the white moustache and 
beard; and sometimes it was the blush of hope; some 
as yet untried and youthful wanior saw before him 
the path to that fame and renown which his ancients 
had earned since the earliest records of their race, 
and which he had sworn should be his also; for 
you must know that'the sowars in these irregular 
regiments are men of some standing and position 
among their own people; fighting is their only legi¬ 
timate profession; it is their walk of life, they are 
bom to it, and in it they die. 

And right well did our cavalry look that Sunday 
morning as they turned off the.Bund to the right 
along with the Second Division, and the Aimstmiig 
guns which were intended to oppose the large ca¬ 
valry force which was known to be encamped there. 
Brnbyn’s and Fane’s regiments I could never say, 
throughout the campaign, to which, if called upon to 
decide the question, I should give the palm, any 
more than 1 could tell which of the two command¬ 
ing officers was the finer soldier or the better fellow. 
The horses, however, looked a little tucked up that 
morning, and no wonder; and so did the dear, good, 
old, stout, and solid King’s Dragoon Guards, in spite 
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of all the care bestowed upon them, and there was 
no lack of that by officers and men; but then you 
know, as it w^as remarked afterwards vciy judi¬ 
ciously, the “King’s Dragoon Guards were not used 
to be fed upon bird-seed and salt-water and so they 
had not thriven upon it. 

We waited for nearly an hour, from about a 
quarter-past six to a quarter-ixist seven, until the 
Second Division, with the Armstrong guns, under 
Sir E. Napier, and the Brigade of Cavalrj^ com¬ 
manded by Brigadier Pattlc, had fded off to the 
right over a narrow pass made for them of planks 
and straw over the soft mud near the Bund until 
they reached the harder gixmnd, some 150 yards 
off. When they were fairly started, the First 
Division marched on, commanded by Sir J. Michel, 
and accompanied by the General Commanding-in- 
Ohief, the pcreonal and head-quarter staff. This 
weaiy Bund reached some four miles from the town ; 
but as all things human have an end, so we found 
its end at last, and a rather moist end it was, for it 
terminated in a salt swamp, in which the Royals and 
31st, who were thrown out as skimishers, found 
themselves sometimes nearly up to their middle. 
The rest of the troops, more fortunate, were able to 
pick their ground and keep themselves compara¬ 
tively dry. 

After about a mile’s inarch, feeling our way, we 
came in sight of an earthwork, defended by the 
Tartars. Flags of all sorts and colours waved 
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above it, and we could see the enemy in some force 
behind the work. I'hc French moved up on our 
l(‘ft, and our guns and their rockets were brought into 
action. The Tartai*s replied from gingalls, init with¬ 
out effect, and in a short time the work was de- 
S(‘rtod, and we moved on, the Tarim’s having re¬ 
treated upon anotlier largo earlliwork about a Jiiile 
further off. From this also we soon dislodged them, 
although they made a bedter stand of it. Here one 
of the gunners of Desborongh Battery had his thigh 
brok(‘n by a gingall-ball. I was about twenty yards 
b(‘hind the guns, and just in this poor fellow’s line, 
and as he fell before me T heard a s]»lash, about the 
same distance to the rear, another ball having fallen 
in a i) 0 ()l of water behind me. I should have been 
right glad at the moment to have been out of range, 
but soon on(‘’s personal f(‘elings became absorbed in 
the largcT interests of the day. 

We could now both see and hear that the Second 
Division and the cavalry had become engaged about 
a mile off on our right, but they must wait. We 
imshcd on, and found that our guns had told on some 
of the Tartm-s in the work, and as we entered we 
found their camp had been evacuated. The tents were 
pitched inside a strong crenelated wall, with a ditch 
outside, and tluy had left in gi*eat haste, deserting all 
their little properties of pipes and “cash” and clothes, 
bows and arrows, swoids, matchlocks, ammunition, 
ami half-cooked food, glad to escape on any tenns. 
They fled towards Tank(X), along a raised (.‘ause- 
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way, and wo treated them to a few shells and some 
rockets as tliey cantered along. Of their numbers I 
could form no estimate. 

We marched on through the village of Sinho, 
which was deserted except by some few old people 
and by the i)igs, and halted on a dry plain near a 
creek of the Peiho, and close to some gardens, on 
the right rear of the village. 

The French pushed on along a raised causeway 
to Tankoo, in the du’cction of the Peiho Forts, 
supported by the (>0th Rifles and l^th Pimjaub 
Inliintry. Our Allies found the fire so hot, however, 
and the Chinese guns so well laid along the cause¬ 
way, that lliey retired upon Sinho, and bivouacked 
in front of the village. 

The Second Division under Ocneral Napier, as I 
said, took ground to the right of tlui Rnnd some half 
mile from the town of Petang. Attached to it, wen^ 
Mihvard’s Armstrong Rattery, and Steadings, with 
the whole of onr cavalry under Rrigudier Pattle. The 
ground was not so hard as it had been expected, and 
the guns and wagons sexin got into difliculties in the 
mud. Rut what will not the Rritish soldier do when 
he works with a will: the horaes might sink to their 
hocks, and the guns to the axle^, but there were 
stout ropes and stout sinews and good hearts enough 
to pull them through by main strength, and it wns 
done, although it was considered more prudent to 
dispense with some of the wagons, and they were 
sent back. 
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Nor did the cavalry escape in marching through 
the same country. Twenty or twenty-one stone is 
too much weight for a horse to carry in deep ground, 
especially if he is expected to catch a retreating enemy 
afterwards, and this the King’s Dragoon Guaixls 
found to their cost. The Irregulars, of course, had 
the advantage of lighter weights. Except vidoltes, 
which retired on our advance, no enemy was seen 
until the troops had arrivi‘d within ratlier morti than 
a mile of the town of Sinho, where the ’fartar cavalry 
swarmed out of their camps in largi‘- numhei's, and 
presented a strong front of more than a mile in 
length. Three ()f Mil ward’s guns were in the centre 
of our line and tlin'c more on our left; the cavalry 
on the right with Sterling’s guns, and the Bulls 
skirmishing in front. When Mil ward had got the 
nuige, which he soon did, ev'ery shot took effect, 
and in about a quarter of aii hour, which was as 
long as any troops could be expected to stand before 
such a fire, the Tartai’s moved right and left with 
the manifi'st intention of outflanking us both ways. 

Their right wing, however, met the deadly Arm¬ 
strong again upon our left, and this time it did 
not take ten minutes to give them enough of it. 
Their left encountered Sterling’s gnus, with like 
effe(d. Still, however, they did not resign the day; 
and finding the fire of Sterling’s guns so intoler¬ 
able, they formed the bold, but rash, resolution of 
capturing them, and a hundred '^fartai’s rushed 
down upon Sterling, who had only twenty-five of 
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Fane’s Horse with him. Had the Tartars been more 
numerous it might have been an awkward affair, 
and as it was the odds were pretty heavy against 
our Sikhs. But this was just the thing for M‘(jregor, 
who commanded this little handful of Irregulars; 
here was a chance: he charged them home, and was 
in the act of spearing his man when he was shot 
down by a Tartar, hit in the face and b(xly, but the 
sowai*s gave a good account of them, and soon made 
the enemy repent of their rashness. 

Meantime, l^robyn and Fane, as well as the King’s 
Dragoon Guards,whose horses had all suffered severely 
in their struggles through the mud, Avere drawing 
nearer and nearer to the enemy, saving their horses 
for the final charge. Fane was one of the first to 
catch them, and quick as thouglit his spear flashed 
through one Tartar as he fled, and more anon. Probyn 
had a most exciting nice along a causeway after one 
fellow; they were well matched in point of speed, 
and the Tartar kept on the near side of the cause¬ 
way, so that Probyn could not get at him; at last 
he lifted his horse alongside and made his thrust, 
))ut the lance only went through tlie Tartar’s clothes, 
he dodged it so cleverly, and Probyn could not 
catch him again. Andereon, of the Irregulars, got sur¬ 
rounded by a large body of the enemy’s cavalry, and 
but that he defended himself with the greatest cou¬ 
rage and coolness, ably seconded by the half-dozen 
sowars who were with him, must have been victim¬ 
ized Probyn came to his relief and dispersed his as- 
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Sitiiiiiiis. No 11 * 001)8 could have behaved better than 
our cavalry; and it is only to be rej>Tetted that 
their horses were not more fresh, as they could 
then have done much more execution. The Tar- 
tara showed great steadiness, and when our infantry 
formed the invariable square, came on boldly, 
believing, as we afterwanls learned, that our men 
had surrendered, and that the fi'ont-i'ank men, who 
were kneeling, were actually performing “kowtow” 
in token of submission. They soon discovennl their 
mistake by the noise of the volley which followed. 

It was to be regretted that Sir K. Napier did not, 
as Lord Clyde did with a much more formidable foe in 
liis front, form line, and give his intantry a chance of 
making the Enfield rifle toll upon the Tartar cavalry. 
As the action covered a large space of country it was 
not easy to estimate the loss of the enemy; our own 
consisted of ilm*c officers of the Irregiilai*s wound(*d, 
two sowars killed, and ten or twelve wounded, with 
one of the King’s Dragoon Guarls, three or four of 
the lloj’-al Artillery, and as many of the infantry. 
For days afterwards some of the Tartai*s were found 
wounded, and some presented most frightful sights, 
as the sun had told n|)on their wounds; that they 
were all cared for I need not say. Many a month 
afterwards I saw some of them in hospital, and they 
had gotten an evident partiality for !)itter beer. It 
is curious how easily some tastes are a(Mjuircd. One 
poor fellow was found lying wounded in a ditch, and 
beside him his faithful dog and no less faithful horse. 
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which had both remained with him and watched over 
hun for several days. 

After a while tlie Second Division and the cavalry 
arrived at Sinho, marching in by the rear of the vil¬ 
lage, and very much done up they seemed, having 
had much the liardest i)art of the day, most inarching 
and most lighting. Kight glad was I, as 1 saw some 
poor fellow, jiale and exhausted by the heat and 
fatigue, to be able to give him a drink of brandy- 
and-water or sherry from iny Hask, as I had an extra 
supply with me in im" wallets for the purpose, and 
several cheaply-earned and hearty blessings did I 
thus receive. 

It was still early in the day, about one p.m., and 
I wandered into a mud hutnieiit which had been 
vacated that morning by the 'fartar cavalry force, 
which had gone out to meet the Second Division. 
Evciything was there as the pcxir fellows had left it, 
none of them ever to return to claim their little pro¬ 
perties, and many of them, sent by the speai’s of l^ane 
and Probyn to the abodes of Orcus, or wluu-evcr the 
place is that Tartai*s go to. Various and curious 
were the contents of these soldiei’s’ huts. ^J'hc 
Commander-in-Chief had a veiy nice hut, and very 
clean; and he had tea and all sorts of luxuries. 
Th(^ common soldier had plenty of giuiii for self 
and hoi*se; and in every hut there were strips of 
meat drying in the sun, confirming what the Chi¬ 
nese had told us at J^etang, that these Tartars 
lived on raw meat and “ stank ” (the Chinese said) 
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“worse than you do yourselves”—not very com¬ 
plimentary to us, the most tubbing nation in the 
world. 

Having seized some grain to feed my horse I lay 
about, as did every one else, until it was time to 
think of settling for the night. We had no tents or 
blankets. I got a goat’s-skin from one of the "J'artar 
soldiers’ huts, and this helped to feud off some of the 
dew which was very heavy, so that when we got up 
in th(i morning our clothes were so wet that we could 
wring the water out of them. AVc found large slacks 
of forage on the ground and plenty of com in the 
town for the horses. 

W'e lost a small party, consisting of a non-com¬ 
missioned officer of the 44th, a private of the Huffs, 
and eight or ten Hong Kong coolies on this day, and 
on this wise. They were bringing some comniissariiit- 
stores to the front, and amongst the rest some rum. 
Whether tlicy had a supply of spirits of their own, 
()r put a “ leak” into the keg, T cannot say, but the 
soldiers both got drunk, lost tiieir way, stumbled 
upon a i)arty of Tartars, and were taken prisoners 
(after showing some fight), with the exception of one 
coolie who managed to escape. We felt certain that 
they would be murdered, and that if the l]uropeans 
had any chance of escape, the Chinamen had none, as 
the authorities would naturally be exasperated against 
their own countrymen. In a few days, much to 
our suiprise, the 44th man and all the coolies were 
scut in, but poor Moyse of the Buffs was missing. 
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The 44th soldier gave a very uncertain account of 
the whole matter, drawing largely upon his Irish 
imagination. He said that they had been brought 
before the “ Gineral,” and that Moyse was ordered 
to “ kowtow,” and upon his refusal to*do so was put 
to death 5 that h had then been forced down, and 
had his face rubbed in the dust. He added that he 
and the “Serjeant-major” were great friends, and 
gave details of conversations which he had held with 
the “ Serjeant-majorand when iiskcd how he came 
to understand all this, not knowing the language, his 
truly Irish reply was, “ Ah! sure, thim fellahs has no 
saycrits like us.” One thing, however, was clear that 
poor Moyse had lost his life in a chivalrous spirit; 
and I do not scruple to reprint some lines, which must 
have been already ])iiblished at home, although I have 
only seen them in manuscript sent from England. 

LINES ON MOYSE*S DEATH. 

Last nighty auioug his fellow roughs 
Uc jested, (luufTcd, and swore; 

A drunken ])rivate of the Bufls 
Who never look’d before. 

To-duyy Iwncath the foemaii’s frown 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Uritaiu’s Crown, 

And type of all her race. 

Poor, reckless, rude, lowborn, untaught. 

Bewildered, and alouc; 

A heart with English instinct fraught 
He yet can call his own; 

Aye, tear his body limb from limb. 

Bring cord, or axe, or flame; 

He only knows that not through 
Shall England come to shame, 
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Far * Kentish hop-grounds round him seem'd 
Like dreams to como and go; 

Bright leagues of cherry blossoms gleam'd 
One sheet of living snow. 

The smoke above his father’s door 
In gn;y soft eddies hung. 

Must ho then watch it rise no moro 
Doom’d by himself so young ? 

Yes, honour calls! with strength like steev 
He puts the vision by ; 

Lot duskey Indians whine and kneel. 

An English lad must die. 

And thus with eye that would not shrink. 

With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink 
To his red grave he went. 

Vain mightiest fleets of iron framed. 

Vain those' all-shatt’ring guns; 

Unless proud England keep uutamctl 
The strong heart of her sons. 

So let his name thimigh Europe ring 
A man of mean estate. 

Who died as firm as Sparta’s king, 

Because his soul was great. 


CHINESE DOCUMENTS. 

A number of documents of some interest were 
foimd at the quarteis of the Tartar chief. One was 
a memorandum from the Council of State addressed 
to Sankoluisin and the local Yiceroy Hang Foo, in 
which the English and French ambassadors are 
denounced as “ intractable' and “ rebelliom and are 
likewise designated by name as being “ inseparable 
in dishonesty, sanguinary, and treacherous by nature,” 
&c., &c.; and in which also our army is stated to 
amount to 30,000 men, and Sankolinsin’s attention 


• Buffs, or West Kent Regiment. 
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is drawn to our surveys which had been made of the 
coast of Petaiig. 

The reply of Hang-Foo and Sankoliiisin is truly 
characteristic of (.liinesc cunning. They say that 
the ground near Petang is all flat, and overflowed 
by the sea, and that we shall find it difliciilt to land; 
and that, should we ellect a landing, there are cavalry 
and infantry sufficient to j^revent us from advancing 
on the Forts. 

The Itussians are to be sent to Pekin if caught 
lurking in the neighbourhood. But it is said that if 
we were really increasing our forces to avenge our 
defeat last year, we would not have allowed tlie 
slightest iTunour of our intentions to get abroad at 
Slianghai. Our anny is sometimes stated to be 
25,000, sometimes 30,000, and that contractor have 
undertaken at Shanghai to snjiply us with bread and 
beef. “ This undisguised exhibition of courage, this 
reckless publicity would not have been the g-iUnc 
even of the greatest fools, but they are not the 
greatest fools. The cunning of war is this: when 
one is going to surprise an enemy 10,000 le off, the 
mouth should be gsigged and the drams muflled; the 
sally should be made when he is not cxi)ccting it, 
the attack, when he is off his guard. Who would 
give him notice beforcluind, so as to enable him to be 
in readiness ? They want to sue for peace, but do 
not choose to be the iirt to speak of it; this is per 
fectly plain. Besides, as to the violence of their 
language, those Barbarians, for the last twenty ycal’s. 
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have been feeding up their pride; and it is not to be 
expected that iii one day they will bring down their 
heads, and lay back their ears, and wag their tails 
and ask for mercy. In their communications, there¬ 
fore, it was inevitable that they should continue to 
use language that was extriivagant and rebellions. 
Should they still persist in their desire to take re¬ 
venge for their chastisement at Takoo, then, of course, 
tliey must go to 1’akoo, and fight it out,” 

We discovered also by another document that 
one thousand taels was offered by the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of the Pi’ovince for the I5arbarian chiefs, alive 
or dead, and especially for Loi*d lillgin; one hundred 
for an inferior, and five for each common soldier. 

We learn nincli that is important from those docu¬ 
ments. The thorough falsehood of their system of in¬ 
ternational dealing; that they considered our “ ulti¬ 
matum” to be a lie, because they thought it was not 
wise or prudent to speak the truth; that we were not 
going to take the Forts, because we guve them notice 
that we would do so. How, I would ask, are we ever 
to have difdomatic relations with a Government of 
this sort, until we have taught them by some such 
severe lesson as they have learned in this campaign, 
that we do intend what we say, and that we will 
puiiLsli treachery upon their part with severity ? 

Again: we learn, that with all the cringing of their 
oflicials and their polite/iess to us, they still preserve 
that idea amongst themselves that they arc our hiLts, 
and that wo are “ rel^els** How can we tmde upon 
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safe or equal tenns with a nation which holds this 
view of our relative positions, until we have taup;ht 
them that wc are at least their equals, and (if we chose) 
could be their masters ? They are, no doubt, a i*ea- 
soning people; but they start from false premises, 
that the Emperor of China is Emperor of the world, 
and that all nations arc “ tributaries to him.” These 
false premises must be beaten down, must be proved 
by our strong arm to be false in fact before it can be 
possible that we should meet on terms of equality. 
UntU this is done all treaties arc vain; they cannot 
be held binding by those who regard us as “ rebels.” 
All trade upon equal or just terms is imjKJSsiblc; 
They natunilly consider that they have a right to 
dictate terras of commerce to their vassals wlien they 
have the power. The lives and properties of Euro¬ 
peans must be alike unsafe in China while this doc¬ 
trine holds; and the barbarism of their motle of 
warfare is made sufficiently plain from the offer of 
“ head-money” for the allies, from Lord Elgin down 
to the private soldier. 

Let the Expedition be said to be expensive: it is 
so, doubtless; undesirable in some respects; so it is: 
but it is simply a question whether wc are to allow 
the British nation to be insulted both in word and 
by deed by any nation on earth, anfl especially in 
the East; and whether we are to have trade with 
China upon a solid basis, not liable to be interrupted 
by every petty accident, even by the temper or 
caprice of some third-class Mandarin. 
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Holding, as I do, strongly, that England’s dignity 
has never been acknowledged in China, but that 
Ijoth, in the persons of her subjects and her offi¬ 
cials, she has been subjected to a scries of insults— 
or, rather, one continued insult—^since the day our 
first ship reached the China coast,—^insult which 
never was submitted to from any other nation, and 
which none other ever dared to offer to us, I hold 
tliis Expedition to have been an absolute necessity. 
And believing, as I do, that the people of Plngland are 
not prepared to give up the China trade, in order to 
gratify the pride of a few insolent old men,—for the 
people of China receive us with open arms, and if 
they had a voice would welcome us from north to 
south. And knowing that Civilization and Christ¬ 
ianity can reach the people only through the medium 
of western commerce, I believe the Expedition of 
1860 to have been unavoidable, and that we are 
entitled to look for the best results from it—^to our¬ 
selves, to China, and to the great cause of Christ¬ 
ianity and Civilization—if only our policy be carried 
our with firmness and unyielding resolution, and that 
we never shrink from that self-assertion which is 
most necessary in dealing with the Chinese. 
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CHAJ’TEIl VII. 

Proparafions—Trench Pigging—Attack on Tankoo—Anustrong Guns 
—Eloods ill the Camp-—Ih idge over the Peiho—Dead Animals—He- 
connoissanco—Iti'eakfasl among the (}rai)cs—Pcscirted \^'orks— 
Mr. Parkes, Skiriiiishiiig—Uuiiied House—Takoo Forts — 

Pis])osition of our Guns—Explosions—Stonning the Forts—Num¬ 
bers of Killed. 

AVe found some linndreds of women and children in 
some large jnnks in a crock, where they had been 
left by their natural protectoi*s; Sir H. Gmnt im¬ 
mediately placed a guard over them, mitil they were 
removed, in a few days’ time. 

"riicre is a causeway leading from the village of 
Siuho to 1'ankoo, a large and sti-ong w'ork, about 
three miles distant; the ground on the left of this 
causeway is a perfect swainj); on the right it is oc¬ 
casionally flooded cither by high tides or heavy min. 
^JMiis causeway may be said to run parallel to the 
river, wdiich is distant from it about a milc-and-a- 
half, the intermediate ground biuug intersected by 
numerous ditches and water-courses. Through Taii- 
koo alone could we reach the Forts, unless, as (Icneral 
Montauban desired, we had crossed the river and 
attacktid the south Forts first; but this plan was not 
deemed the best by Sir H. Grant; and thei'eforc, on 
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the ]3th, the sappers were hard at work making 
bridges over the dykes in the plain between tlie 
causeway and the Peiho, as we were to attack the 
place on the next day, and across this ground our 
troops must advance. At eight o’clock on tlie even¬ 
ing of the 13th, the (50th Rifles and 31st were 
ordered out to protect a working party of Madras 
Suppei’s, under Colonel Mann, R.E., who were to dig 
•a trench for riflemen about flOO yards from the wall 
of Tankoo. 

They soon lost their way in the dark, and missed 
the bridges which liad been imide in the morning, 
and wci’e obliged to struggle through the wet ditches 
as well as they could, and after some hours wan¬ 
dering about Ibuud themselves near the wall, and 
close to the river. The strictest silence was enjoined 
and observed; but a watchfid Chinaman in a junk 
discovered the Barbarians, gave the alarm, and some 
random shots were fired, and blue lights burned, 
which, whether they discovered us to the enemy or 
not, enabled Colonel Mann to see all that he wanted, 
and to lay down his tape lines. No men work better 
than those Madras Sappers, and while the troops were 
Ijing silently around them, they made a trench which 
Avould hold about two companies in loose order, who 
could keep down the enemy’s fire fi'om the wall. 
In the middle of the night a bang and a whiz was 

heard. “ What is that, sir ?” called out Colonel- , 

as loud as he dared to speak, but very softly, to the 
officer commanding the company ? No answer; he 
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listened, all was still, but a gurgling sound that might 
mean anything up to the death-rattle in a dying 
man’s throat. “ What is that noise. Captain So-and- 
So; what is it, sir ? ” “ Noise, sir; it was ray bottle 
of beer went off all by itseltj and I’ve just had to 
drink it sir, that’s all.” 

The work being done, the regiments got back to 
camp about four o’clock to turn out again at six, and 
having neither beds or blankets lay down in their* 
wet clothes on the ground—such is the soldier’s lot. 
“ Take my boots,” said my friend V-to his ser¬ 

vant, “ and grease them well, they’re wet, and, d’ye 
hear me, broil that bit of bacon for breakfast.” Ho 
la}'' down, anticipating a nice soft pair of boots to 
march out in, and some broiled bacon to build up the 
inner man. But, by-and-by, a storm rages in his 
tent—^his boots are brought in hard and dried up, 
like a chip, and tlie bacon cold and raw, or nearly 
so. “ What did I teU you to do, you stupid Oaf? 

I told 3 "ou to grease my boots and broil the bacon, 
and what have you done ? you’ve broiled my boots 
and greased the bacon—got away.” 

Four companies of the Gth Rifles were turned out 
at half-past five, under Col. Rigaud, to support two 
of Barry’s Armstrong guns, and two of Desborough’s, 
which were placed below an angle of the river, to 
keep down the fire of a two-gun battery on the op¬ 
posite side, and which commanded our advance, and 
also to silence another battery in some junks at the 
very elbow of the river which here turns rather 
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sliaq>ly to the south. The junks were soon iii a 
blaze; Captain Wills, with Mr. Philip Mayow, R.N., 
and a small party of blue jackets cimsed the river 
under a heavy fire, very gallantly spiked the guns, 
seven in number, and got back again all right. 

Our onler of axlvance was as follows: on the extreme 
left were Rotton’s rocket tubes, then Govaii’s and 
Mil ward’s batteries, Desborough’s and Rany’s next, 
and on the extreme right Hicks’s (Madras) ro<;ket 
tubes. Behind them the First Brigade, the Royals, and 
31st; then the Queen’s, a wing of the GOth Rilles, 
and the 15th Puiijaub Infantry; the other wing of the 
()0th having been withdrawn from the bend of the 
river as the guns were moved, advanced in skirmishing 
order under command of Colonel Rigjiud, in front of 
the artillery. At about 1000 yai*ds we opened lire 
on Tankoo, which was briskly replied to; and as the 
enemy got our range, we limbered up and ailvaneed 
ag*ain, until as we n(?ared the trench which liad been 
made the night before. Sir IT. Grant ordered Colonel 
Rigaud to send two companies of the GOth into it, 
ami accordingly Captain Warren and Mr. Shaw 
advanced rapidly and sheltered their men, who 
picked olf any of the enemy’s gunnel’s that showed 
themselves. Our guns were now advanced to within 
about 450 yards, and made splemlid practice. I 
was standing close to Barry’s battery, and it was at 
once a beautiful and yet a fearful sight to see 
the precision of their fire as the shells stmek 
the exact spot aimed at, and knocked the guns 


r 
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of the Tartars about their ears, amidst clouds of 
dust. 

In about twenty minutes the enemy’s guns were 
silenced, and the wing of the 60th Kifles, which had 
been skirmishing in front all along, had been giiidually 
creeping up to the ditch, forward was the word, and in 
they jumped, scmmbling tlirough the mud and water 
as best they might, up the opposite side, and into the 
Tankoo work at the angle where it rested on the 
river, and thus they were the first of the allied 
force in the place. 

The Royals and 31st folloAved rapidly, and some 
of our troops had formed and advanced before the 
French appeared inside. Our casualties were very 
few and not serious; Sir John Michel lost his charger 
from a wound in the hind leg from a giiigall ball. 
Inside the work was a scene which no pen can deserila^; 
fifteen corpses lay stretched in every variety of ghastly 
attitude round one gun, at the angle next the river; 
the men had clearly been working the gun by threes, 
and by threes had that fearful Armstrong shell sent 
them to their account; it was indeed an awful sight; 
limbs blown away, bodies literally burst asunder, one 
black and lived mass of blood and wounds; I wonder 
how men could have been got to serve a gun as long 
as they did under such a lire. Nor was this a solitary 
instance, the same scene was repeated at every gnn. 
I mention this one because 1 came upon it suddenly, 
and it certainly did strike me with horror, while at 
the same time I felt thankful that since there were 
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such weapons in existence, they were in our hands, 
—ours, who would use them more to preserve the 
peace of the world than ever to make an aggressive 
or unjust war. 

. And now John Chinaman sent in a flag of truce, 
to say that he really did not see why we should 
light any more. A soldier of the Ihifls, hearing 
of this, calls out to hLs comrade, “ I say. Jack, did 
you hear as them fcllars has sent in a flag of tnice 

“ No; what did they say ?” 

“ Why, they says as they’d rather not light any 
more at present; they finds it so venj disagree¬ 
able.” 

I have substituted the word vei'y for another of 
two syllables, stronger, but not so fit for eare polite. 

The work at Tankoo was about two miles round, 
a sort of irregular square, one side resting on the 
river; it was a largo hut barrack, the huts con¬ 
structed of reeds and mud, and very comfortable; 
there were a good many houses also in the centre of 
the place, plenty of good water and grain, and a small 
Joss-house, which afterwards formed the Head-ejuar- 
ters. The First Division was marched back to camp, 
and the Second occupied the place ; we returned to 
breakfast between twelve and one o’clock. And now 
the work of transport went on with ceaseless activity, 
and the Quarter-Master-deneral’s department had 
no sinecure of it. The artillery w'aggons were em¬ 
ployed, as well as everything else available, to bring 
up stores and ammunition, and the siege guns had 

i 2 
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to be dragged along that weary eight miles from 
Petang; the weather, however, was for the most 
part in our favour, as we had but oue flood during 
that week. 

I shall not easily forget that aftemoou; om* camps. 
Head-quarters and all, were pitched on a flat plain, 
intci*sected by ditc.hes, and evidently liable to 
floods from the high tides. Oue evening—I had 
ridden that day intt) Pefemg on duty—^as I re¬ 
turned I found the tide rising rai)idly, and my 
horse wading up to his knees, where in the morning 
it had been diy. I fixed my anxious gaze in the 
direction of our tents, and lo! they stood like little 
ships in the surrounding waters; here was a pleasant 
prospect! one’s little home invaded by tlie ruthless 
element, and all the ditching and shovelling in the 
world could not keep it out. 

I rode off in the direction of the river to ascertain 
the state of the tide, and found that it was at the 
highest, and had, indeed, just begun to turn. I could 
not grumble when I saw the camps of the various 
regiments running with a flood of water, and met the 
gallant 60th Eifles Just returning from a weary march 
to Petang for their packs, to find their tents eighteen 
inches under water. Whether, if this had been fore¬ 
seen, it could have been prevented by any engineer¬ 
ing on our part, I cannot say; as the tide fell, the 
water went away, and before night we had a f(X)t 
of mud vke a foot and a half or two feet of water 
retired. 
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A vast deal of labour was expended in bringing 
up timber from Petang to bridge the river to the south 
side about half-arinile above our camp. I believe 
that this was done chiefly in deference to the views 
of our gallant allies, as they held the oj)inion very 
strongly all through, that the attack should be made 
upon the southern Forts in the first instance; Sir H. 
Grant, considering that the northern Fort, which we 
eventually did assault, was the key of the i)osition, 
and Avliich opinion the event certainly justified. So 
strongly, however, did the (bmmandei*s-iii-Chief 
difh'i* upon the matter, that when at length the 
attack w'as arranged, the French General-in-Chief 
cons(mt('d under a protest. 

Jhifc the bridgii was to be built—a bridge of boats. 
Junks w'cr(‘ seized on the river, but the timber to 
connect them had to be brought fi*om Petang, and 
certainly the French showed themselves quite our 
eipials at this sort of work, for although their trans¬ 
port WHS not as good as ours (as we had our artillery 
waggons at w^ork), they made up in skill and energy 
for their other deficiencies. 

I had occasion to go into Petang on duty several 
time's during that WHck, w^hich we spent at Sinlio, 
and a more disagreeable ride 1 never undertook; 
all along the mid you passed on from one sight and 
smell nearly as evil as it could be, to another w'oi*se. 
“llono Francey” had murdered all the pigs, but 
the villain was dainty, and he had cut off the back 
and hind-quarters, and left the rest to putrify in the 
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sun; this was all about the town, and round his own 
camp, which lay on the Petang road. Here you 
passed every kind of transport animal in every state 
and stage of decomposition, and at both sides of the 
road, so that you could not escape. The wretched 
Manilla pony with his pack beside him, perhaps an 
officer’s kit, or some commissariat stores; the stody 
bullock broken down, and bloating in the sun. I 
was provided with bags of camphor in anticipation 
of such circumstances; with one of them stuffed to 
my nose and mouth, I got through, and avoided 
the fate from which I have seen a strong man suffer, 
being fairly taken off his horse by sheer sickness, 
from the abominations of that road. 

I had, however, one pleasant ride during that week. 
A cavalry rcconnoissance was ordered in the di¬ 
rection of Tien-Tsin, along the left, or northern l)aiik 
of the Peiho, with the double purpose of discovering 
the nature of the road, and seeing if the enemy were 
in force in that direction. I joined the party; wo 
started at about six a.m., a charming morning, not 
too hot at that hour, and rode across the plain, keep¬ 
ing the river on our left. We came to a sort of half¬ 
picket, half-farm house, in about five miles’ riding, 
and getting on the roof surveyed the country round, 
but could sec no sign of an enemy in any direction; 
there were some people lurking about the house, 
who came forward after a little while from their 
hidiug places, and were very obsequious in their 
conduct. Wc pushed on for about six miles more 
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through the plain, rich in grass and com, and 
abounding with snipe and plover round the springs 
and ditches. I never saw so many of those birds 
anywhere before; the snipe were constantly getting 
up in whisps of four, five, and six brace, and we 
then verged towards a village on the river, where 
we halted for breakfast. 

VVe left our horses in charge of the dragoons under 
some trees, and proceeded into a garden, where we 
found the grateful shade of a most lovely arbour of 
vines; anything more luxuriant I never saw; the 
clusters of grapes surpassed, for size form and bloom, 
any that I had ever seen in Italy; and the beautiful 
arbour, about seven feet high, into which the vines 
were trained, with all the rich clusters hanging from 
the roof, formed a breakfast-room that a monarch 
might envy. One thing alone was wanting, the grapes 
“ were sour;” yet a week or ten days more and their 
taste will equal their beauty; but now, alas! they 
must remain untasted. Our ride, however, had created 
an appetite which made us very thankful for the 
good things wc had brought with us, even without 
the grapes; each produced a little store from his 
walhds—^a tin of preserved meat, some ham-sand¬ 
wiches, some Yorkshire pie, and bread too, very 
good, baked in our field-ovens. Such was our fare; 
and some sherry or brandy and cold water washed 
it down very gratefully. Water and seats and 
bowls the villagers gave us; but tea is a luxury in 
which these simple country folks do not indulge, in 
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this |nirt of China; so that niy dear young or old 
lady, if J have the good fortune to be read by any 
such, you must not be surprised when you hear of 
the naughty soldici’s drinking sherry or bmndy-and- 
watcr “ so early in the morning.” Tm, the legiti¬ 
mate breakfast beverage, tea I say and repeat, 
though in China, was not to be had; and failing that, 
we w’erc forced to content ourselves with the stronger 
beverage. 

The villagers were very civil, and most anxious 
to get everything for us; and when we had rested 
ouraelves, our men, and horses, we pushed on about 
four or live miles further, to a largo village, whenj 
it was reported that a force of Tartar cavalry had 
been posted; we found, however, no signs of the 
enemy: the riehest of the inhabitants had deserted 
the place, and the poorer sort crowded round us and 
“ kowtowed.” T^lujy admired the large hors(‘s V(*ry 
much, and tluj Sikhs attracted great admiration from 
their gaudy dress and martial appearance. The 
natives called them “the dark-coloured princes”— 
but ^vc were all princes for that matter. IL^re wo 
turned back again, having reconnoitred half the 
distance to Ticn-Tsin. We kept rather more to the 
<?ast on our niareh back, and came upon one or two 
strong entrenchments, which did not ai3pear to have 
been ever occupied. Our ride home was hot, but 
very pleasant, and I felt I had enjoyed a delightful 
excuraion. 

After the fall of Tankoo, flags of truce, with let- 
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t(‘rs for the ambassadors, were sent into (.‘amp at 
least every other day, and forwarded to Lord Elgin 
on board the ‘Granada* at Petang, and to Baron 
Gros at the fleet. On the 18th Lord Elgin sent 
his reply by Mr. Parkes, and Major Anson accom¬ 
panied him with a flag of truce. A messenger from 
ITang-I'^oo, the Governor of the province, met tluun 
shortly after they had h‘ft Tankoo; and after 
some parley, in which he refused to allow them to 
cross the river, and Mr. Parkes, with his usual de- 
tcirmiuation, insisted ujxui seeing the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral, the messenger' consented to cany back Mr. 
Piirkes’s “ultimatum,” and soon returned with orders 
to nshcr them into the august presence. IJang-Foo 
r(?ceivcd tlieiii very politely, was extremely anxioiLS 
that hostilities should cease, and paraded a good 
many very dirty-looking soldiers, which, to a Euro¬ 
pean eye, did not present a very military appear¬ 
ance. 

There is no man in China so fit to deal with 
the Chhiesc as Mr. Parkes. lie secs through tlujir 
double dealings (if any man can fathom their deceit) 
with an eagle glance; he is as jflncky as a true 
British bulldog, and meets their treachery and false- 
ho(Kl by open, honest, straightforward boldness and 
determination, which bothei*s your thoi*ough rogue 
more than anything else, as he imagines that you 
are playing the same game that he is. Mr. Parkes 
is thoroughly polite, but docs not scmple if he finds 
the highest official in the realm dealing fiilsely, to 
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tell him so; hence the mingled hatred and fear which 
his name inspires in the minds of all the governing 
powers in the country. lie knows them, and they 
are (piite awn re that he does, and as conscious scoun¬ 
drels they hate him in proportion. The usual me¬ 
thods of “ managing” and “ taming the iicrccnoss of 
the Barbarians” arcj of no use with him; he is “ tho¬ 
roughly iutrachible.” I much wish that every one 
of our officials in China were of the same stamp; we 
should then have little more trouble with the country. 

The Tartars were evidently prepared for an attack 
on the south side of the river. The country there 
was one continued orchard for a depth of about two 
miles from the river. Into this the French, having 
crossed the river, advanced, for the puriiose of Jiud- 
ing a good place for the bridge of boats; they 
inarched up a road, and found themsedves engaged 
with some skirmishers in the orchards which lined it; 
these they diwe in, and came ui)on an advanced jKist, 
straiigly defended by a deep ditch and some guns, 
and o(icupied by a large number of troops. Though 
ordy about 300 strong, they very gallantly oiit> 
flanked it, and took it, and sent back, by an English 
staff-officer who accompanied the reconnoissance 
(Captain Brabazon, B.A.), for some reinforcements, 
which were at once despatched; and as the Gaul 
found that an orchard full of fruit of all sorts, with 
the shade of lovely trees, was a much better 
place than a flooded plain, he stayed there, 
and he was quite right. A first-rate fellow at 
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campaigning is the Gaul; he beats the Briton at 
that. 

There was a charming country residence close to this 
Tartar pcxst, and it was unfortunately burned. I sup- 
jKXse that it had been occupied by troops, who had fired 
ui)on the French from it; otherwise they would have 
spared it, if for no other reason, for their own sakes. 
It was built in the same style that prevails in China, 
courtyard after courtyard, each opening into others, 
and the rooms on two, three, or four sides of them. 
In front was an open lawn, with fine timber, and 
renc(jd in by deep ditches and tall, thick hedges, 
which secured privacy, while the house was sur¬ 
rounded by the most exquisite gardens filled with 
plants and flowers trained in most fantastic forms, 
and the courtyanls were ornamented with flowering 
shrubs in pots. No damage had been done except by 
the fire; and it was a melancholy sight to sec a place, 
so lately no doubt an abode of ease, contentment, 
and luxury, with everything which art and nature 
combined could give to gratify the taste, reduced to 
mins, and nothing of it left but blackened walls, and 
charred ends of what yesterday was costly furniture; 
China vases split and blackened, and flowers, hitherto 
so jealously watched and tended like children, left to 
be trampled upon and to perish. What would be the 
feelings of the ownci's when they should again see 
the remains of their once peaceful home ? 1 thank 

God this was the only instance of this sort of destruc¬ 
tion which I saw iu the campaign. 
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Cherish yonr soldiers, 0, England! Don’t for a 
moment imagine that you can dispense with your re¬ 
gular army. A rm, and drill too, ye gnllant volunteei'S. 
^"ou are fine fellows, I am sure, though I have not yet 
seen any of you. You pay the highest compliment that 
you can to the anny, for your enrolment proves that 
you would all he soldici*s if you could. But be well 
prepared: if ever England’s foes should break through. 
her Avooden or her iron walls, thm-e must be a wall 
of flesh and blood around her shores, which will bo 
eome a wall of dead men, if need be, rather than that 
a tong-ue should live to tidl of Euglaiid’s shame, or 
that an eye of man should ever look upon her dis¬ 
honour. Trust not to i)rofessions of frieudshij) and 
of peace, come they whence they may; that wliiih 
would be the basest falsehood and treachery in 
the man, is supposed to be but a venial diplomacy 
in the Monarch. England’s safety and England’s 
glory must never be risked; she must rely (under 
God’s providence) upon hei’self alone; and if any 
eagle is ever brought from the continent to lier shore's, 
it must meet wdth the same fate as the eagle which 
once left her shores for France. But I am wander¬ 
ing home, and there is yet many a weary mile and 
\veary day between me and home. 

Now for the far-famed Takoo Forts. They arc 
live in number, two upon the left, or north bank of 
the river, and three upon the south bank. The two 
upper Forts, north and south, are nearly opposite to 
each other. About three-quarters of a mile further 
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down lies the second north Fort, and below it, about 
400 yards upon the south bank, the one upon which 
our unsuccessful attack was made in 1850, and the 
fifth lies close to the mouth of the river upon the 
same side; there is a strong family likeness among 
them all. 

Our attack was to be made upon the upper 
northern Fort, and it was on this wise. At daj'- 
light on the 10th Sir R. Napier, who was to com¬ 
mand the assault, marclu;d out of Taiikoo with the 
07tli licgiment, Milward’s battery of Armstmng 
guns, the Royal Kiigiueei-s, and Madras Sappms, for 
the purpose of making roads over the soft i)art of the 
mud, bridging tlu' uunierous canals, and throwing up 
earthworks to protect our artilhuy, and no man could 
have ]je(*ii chosen more fitted for the task, being 
himself an engineer olli(*cr of great experience, and 
a tried and skilful geneinl. 

Our artillery was placed in two lines or ranks, one 
ill front of the other; Major Pcnnycuick and Captain 
Bedingfield commanded tw'o batteries thrown up GOO 
yards from the Fort, one containing two 8-inch 
howitzera and two 9-pounders; the other, three 
8-inch mortal’s. In rear of them, and at about twice 
the distance on the left, were two of Govan’s 
24-i)onnd howitzers, three of Mil ward’s Armstrongs, 
next an ’ 8-iuch gun of Major Rotton’s, and two of 
Barry’s Armstrongs. The French had a few guns 
on our right next the river. 

Anxiously did I watch for daylight on the 21st, 
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the day of the assault, but somehow 1 fell asleep 
just before dawn, and Avas awakened by the boom 
of the firet gun which was fired. I started from 
my bed, and called to my servant for a horse; a 
naval friend who was staying with me jumped up 
with equal speed, and we were soon on hoi*sebaek 
and galloping in the dircetion of the Forts. We 
passed Lord Elgin, avIio had come up from on board 
ship at the Petang river a day or two before, to 
witness the attack, riding by himself to the front. 

At Tankoo we were gratified by the opening 
of a battery right across the river upon us; this 
had been expected, and a couple of Parry’s Arm¬ 
strong guns were bmught to bear upon it- One 
chief interest in this campaign has been to watch the 
first trial of the Annstrong guns, and 1 was soon 
down at the edge of the river at the south gate of 
Tankoo, watching our fire and that of the enemy; 
as usual, the direction of the Chinese guns was good, 
but the elevation defective; they sent their shot either 
short or over our heads, and during that morning not 
one shot came nearer than within twenty yards of 
our guns. Xot so the Armstrong shells; the first few 
were short, and burst in the water, but soon they got 
the range, and then you could see the dust fly, as 
the shell struck the battery, nor was it long until 
their lire was slackened, and they were eventually 
silent. Mr. Hosier, 11.A., is the oflicer who has the 
credit of that morning’s work at Tankoo. 

The force engaged on the 21st consisted of the 
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artillery already named, the 44th and 67th Regiments, 
Royal Marines, about 350 strong; Major Graham’s 
company of Royal Engineers, 200 Madras Sappers, 
and some small Madras guns. 1’he French had 
about 1000 men, besides half-a-dozen rifled caiinon. 
The ‘ Di-ake,* ‘ Woodcock,’ ‘ Clown,’ and ‘ Janus,’ gun¬ 
boats, were to attack the lower north b’ort at the 
same time, and also four French gun-boats. 

At daylight on the 21st they marched out of 
Tankoo, and half-aii-hour afterwards the French 
column moved off from the same place, to the right 
between us and the river, and almost as soon as 
we were visible, the enemy opened fire from every 
gun which could be brought to bear upon the attack, 
not only from the two northern and ui)i)er south Fort, 
but from several batteries along the river’s edge near 
the village of Taltoo, armed with heavy guns. 

Milward’s Armstrongs were the first to open 
the ball upon our side, and in a short time every 
gun we had was in action, and a fearful storm of 
shot and shell was poured into the devoted Forts, 
while the Chinese maintained their fire with deter¬ 
mination for more than two hours. A tremendous 
explosion took place in the upper north Fort at 
about six o’clock, occasioned by the blowing up of 
a magazine by one of our shells, and another soon 
after was exploded in the lower fort on the same 
side; the noise of these was such that the guns 
sounded like pop-guns, and I was assured by some 
officers who were at Petang that day, which must 
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l)c six or eight miles off as the crow flies, that it 
shook the gromid there like an earthquake, and 
made the dogs run round and round as if they wci'c 
giddy. Still the I'artai’s stood to their guns bravely, 
although their lire was not destructive; our heavy 
guns in pasition were well sheltered, and our field 
artillery was not stationary, so that they could move 
before the enemy had got their ninge. 

The field guns had now advanced to within about 
500 yanls of the Fort^ and i)ourcd their fire on the gate¬ 
way which had been built up with earth and timber. 
Partially protected by this fire the 44 th and 07th 
advanced close to the ditch, which the Fiigiueei’s and 
Royal Marines were endeavouring to bridge with very 
nice-looking pontoons, which had doubtless been tried 
and answei'ed admirably upon the Seipentine, biit 
ju-oved themselves of House here, as beingunweildy; 
all the exertions of Major Graham and both the 
Sappere and Marines proved unavailing; both he 
and the officer commanding the Marines Averc 
Avounded, and a large proportion of their men, before 
they desisted from their vain attempts, and at hist 
a plank was obliged to perform that important duty, 
but not before a number of both regiments had 
crossed by Avading up to their necks and SAvimming. 

A perfect storm of matchlock and gin gall balls 
was poured from the Avails iijm the storming and 
pontoon parties, together with arrows, spears, and 
shot, stinkpots, and lime-baskets, enough to have 
damped the courage of any troops except those 
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engaged; but neither the English or French ever 
gave way an inch or faltered for a moment. Ladder 
after ladder was tlirown back upon the assailants or 
dragged over the wall; officers and men were thrust 
back wounded from the embrasures; at length Mr. 
Rogers of the 44th managed to sciamble through an 
embrasure, although wounded in the act, at the same 
time as the French entered from the angle next the 
river. Colonel Knox, G7th, Mr. Burslem, Mr. 
Lenon, Mr. Chaplin, most of them womidcd, were 
among the liiat in, while Captain Grregory, 44th 
(whose conduct was distinguished by coolness and 
courage throughout the assault), ColoJiel Mann, 11.E., 
]Mr. Prichard, lI.E., Mr. Kempson, 90th, aide-de- 
camp to Tlrigadier Reeves, and the Brigadier, 
(wounded in three or four places,) were equally t()rtu- 
iiatc. Air. Chaplin, followed by Kempson, rushed 
up to the top of the cavalier to plant the GTth 
colours, which they succeeded in doing, although Afr. 
Chaplin was twice hit while carrying the colour, 
once in the leg and also in the arm. 

The scene inside the Fort is hardly to be described, 
the Tartars lighting still with desi)enition against 
fearful odds, even their Avounded, shooting at our 
men as they passed, for numbers of both French and 
English were now inside. Colonel Anson and Colonel 
Mann cut down the drawbridge acToss the ditch, 
whhdi the former with (Captain Crant had swam on 
horseback, until their hoi*ses stuck, Avlum they left 
them there and struck out on their own account. 

K 
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But while some fought thus desperately, others fled, 
but only to meet tlicir fate outside the Fort; many 
were shot down and transfixed by the sharp bam¬ 
boo spikes which extended between the wall and the 
ditch for twenty or twenty-live feet in width, and 
lay there a fearful spectacle; many were drowned 
endeavouring to crass the river, and the havoc which 
our fire had made, caused it to be a matter of 
wonder to everyone that they should have held out 
so long and so gallantly as they did. Their dead 
lay in heaps roimd their guns and scattered through 
the Fort, bearing witness to the excellence of our 
wciipons, and the accuracy of our fire. 
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We found above forty guns in this one Fort, many of 
them of lirass and of heavy metal. The cavalier 
mounted three, two large brass Chinese gtms, and a 
32-pounder iron gun (English), taken frtmi tlu! gun¬ 
boats last year. 1 witnessed an amusing scene 
shortly after the Fort was in our jiossession. Admiral 
Hope was looking over the place, and Sir 11. Crant 
with him; they arrived at the cavalier. “ j\h,” said 
Sir II., smiling good-humouredly, and irntting the 
English 32-i)ounder, “ look here, Admiral, one of 
your own guns; very haiipy to have the pleasure of 
giving it back to you again.” The reply was not 
“apropos,” and show^ed that the subj(?ct was not 
relished. “Ah, what about the landing of those 
horses that have just arrived from Jai)an.” 

Our wounded were carried to Tankoo in doolies, 
where there was very good hospital accommodation 
ready for them. I saw one poor fellow, a sapper on 
the field, mortally wounded, having been shot through 

K 2 
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the body at the ditch. I knelt beside him and said 
such things as 1 deemed fit for a man in his state to 
hoar, woi*ds of mercy and of comfort. He said, “ Oh, 
don’t talk to me about those things now, sir 51 am in 
such pain that I cannot listen to you.” I could not help 
reflecting that of all men in the world a soldier should 
ever be prepared to meet liLs God. I was surprised 
to find a soldier of the (J7th reading a small book inside 
the fort soon afb'i* it was stormed, and on iiicpiiry 1 
found that the man was reading tlie morning Psidms 
from his prayer-book. The wounded Tartars were 
looked after by 8ui*gcon Home, V.C., who was 
attached to head-quarters; and it was amusing 
and pleasant to see one poor fellow, not very Iwlly 
hurt, sitting on a gun in the cavalier beside the 
Geneml, and eating ham-sandwiches, and di*inking 
claret and water from (/a])tain Grant’s hand. 

The Huffs and 8th Ihinjauli Native Infantry had 
by this time arrived, and Colonel AYolseley having 
rc^ported to Sir II. Grant that the ground betw(H;n 
the tw^o northern Forts was practicable for artillmy, 
as he had just made a single-handed reconnoissjinco 
close up to the lower one, and had been well “ potted ” 
at, and (more fortunate than he w^as at Ilangoon 
and in the Crimea) not touched, an advance was 
ordered to be made against it. Just at this moment, 
however, flags of truce were displayed, and the war¬ 
like banners on the Forts lowered; upon Mr. Parkes 
inquiring from an official who was sent to meet him 
and Major Sard, whether they were prcpai-ed to 
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make an unconditional suri’endcr of all tlic Forte at 
once, he received a very insolent reply, that having 
taken only one we had no right to the other 
four; tliat Lord Elgin might indeed pass up tlic 
river, but that if he wanted the other Forts “ he 
must come and take them.” Report said at the 
time that Mr. Farkes treated tliis gentleman to a 
box on the ear for his impudence. I do not vouch 
for the fact at all, but 1 am sure I hope tliat it is 
true; and I am certain tliat if he did, it served him 
very right. 

A rapid advance was now made on the lower 
fort; not a shot was fired, and 2000 men sur¬ 
rendered themselves prisoners. They were quite 
right, as in addition to our own guns we had those 
of the upper fort, commanding them thoroughly and 
ready to blow them into the air, as also the two 
nearest on the south side. The prisoners were sent 
across the river, and again Mr. Parkes with Colonel 
Anson crossed to learn the intentions of the Chinese. 
After some difficulty, he found the Governor-General, 
who of course endeavoured to gull “ the Barbarian.” 
But no, that could not be done; he said that he had 
not got possession of the Forts, and could not there¬ 
fore surrender them, but that he must refer the 
matter to the Cominander-in-Chief, ivho unfortumtely 
was dead. Mr. Parkes, however, brought him to his 
senses by telling him that thij Forts and the town 
and every one in tliem (as their batteries at the 
town had fired on us) would be undoubtedly blown 
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up next morning. lie saw that Mr. Parkcs was in 
earnest, and not to be done, so he at once signed 
the surrender, and the south Forts were that night 
occupied by French and British troops. 

Thus fell the Takoo Forts on August 21st, 1860, 
with a loss upon our part of only 200 officers and men 
killed and wounded, and on that of our gallant allies 
of 100 more, while that of the Tartare was estimated 
at 1800. Everyone was anxious to inspect that one, 
wffiich had repulsed our brave tars and marines the 
year before, and those wffio could do so availed them¬ 
selves of the earliest opportunity. It w as much more 
heavily armed than that Avhich w^e had attacked, 
mounting tAventy-five large bmss Chinese guns—one 
68-pounder, three 32-iX)iinders, three 24-pounder 
brass liowdtzei’s, and one ten-inch gun taken from 
our gun-boats, besides a host of smaller guns, above 
200 in all. The ditch was twice as wide and twice 
as deep as that a\ liich we had to cross; and, worst of 
all, the ground around it (with the exception of the 
causeway wffiich w^as of course commanded), a 
thorough swamp. It was no wonder that our bmvc 
admiral, for bravo he is and thoroughly determined 
he proved himself upon that ocaision, found it im¬ 
pregnable, and that our marines were repulsed from 
a place wdiich three times their number could not 
have taken at any sacrifice of life. 

I must not omit to mention a fact which all felt much 
at the time, and which the Chinese as well as ourselves 
took notice of. The state of the mud round the north 
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forts depended upon two things, the tides and the 
rain. During a high tide, the ditches were over¬ 
flowed and the ground swamped, so that the lightest 
guns could not cross it; this was guarded against by 
choosing a time of low tides for the assault, but a 
heavy fall of rain (and it knows how to rain in 
China when it does come down) would produce a 
like effect. For dry weather we were dependent 
upon the will of Providence, and wo were favoimed 
with it for some days before, so that the mud got 
hard and baked by the hot sun. But no sooner 
were our operations over, and the forts ours, than a 
tremendous storm of thunder and rain broke from 
the heavens. If it had come a few hours earlier, it 
would have rendered us perfectly helpless. “ Ah,” 
said the Chinese, “ you took the Forts because the 
heavens were against us.” I hope and believe that 
we were thankful for the aid which we received; and 
it was certainly made very plain to us that wo 
should have been unable to do anything had the 
weather been adverse, by the sudden change which 
took place in the state of the ground from one 
heavy shower. An Irish soldier, attached to me, de¬ 
scribed it in the hearing of a friend of mine after¬ 
wards to his servant, thus,—“ And there was the 
master gaUopin home like mad, to get out if the wet, 
and there was I, wid mcc boots off and down to mce 
knees in mud every yard I’d travel.” This tickled 
my friend (Colonel E.’s fancy, who insists that when 
an Englishman (as he Ls) travels in a country of that 
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sort he is up to his knees in mud, not doivn, I was 
not exactly “ galloping like mad ” cither, for the road 
was too deep for that. 

A precious state we found our camp in when wo 
retmTicd 5 my ^Madras boy, idle like most of his race, 
had neglected to shut my tent and clear tlie drain 
round it, so I fouud it full of water, a ideasant place 
to spend the evening in. 1 make it a rule, however, 
not to grumble about what I cannot help, and as our 
little piirty lay round the sides of another bell tent 
(the owner of which, our worthy mess manager, 
allowed us to dine there), at eight o’clock that even¬ 
ing, in every possible and impossible attitude, we soon 
forgot our little “ dcsagremcnts,” rejoicctl to meet 
again all unhurt, although some of the party had 
been in the hottest of the lire. 

Those dinners in a campaign, what curious and 
uncertain things they are I Today, luxury, posi¬ 
tive luxury, fresh mutton, fowls, vegetables, i)cr- 
haps a salad; tomorrow, a piece of ration beef as 
hard and tough as the sole of your boot, and some 
biscuit very fit comivanion for it; l)ut never mind, 
you get used to these things camjiaigning. \Yc 
had a most cunning dish everj^ day, it was a stew; 
I never knew or asked wluit was put into it, 
that would have been unwise. My impression, 
however, is that it had everything in it that could 
be got, and when the meat was “ration,” the dis¬ 
guise which the f>te7v gave it was so strong (ration 
meat requires a disguise sometimes), that you could 
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not recognize it. We never were reduced to such 
an extremity in our “ cuisine,” as a friend of mine 
was in the Crimea during the hard winter there, 
lie told me the story, thus— 

Two officers (whose names I do not mention as they 
arc both alive and well now, and in command of two 
cavalry regiments, so I spare their feelings) came to 
his tent one evening on their return from the front, 
wet and weary, and received a cordial invitation to 
share his dinner, which no one gave with a better 
grace or warmer heart than he did, and gives still, 
I am glad to say, for a worthier fellow docs not live; 
he is now settled down quietly in the country, and 
“ soldici’s ” no longer. He was known to have a good 
supply of whatever was to be had (as he was not 
far from Balaclava), and a very clever Maltese pri¬ 
vate servant who was such a good cook that he 
could make the most of anything, so that it did not 
require much pressing to induce the two dnigoons 
to shiy. 

lie went out to his servant’s little hut to desire 
him to get dinner for throe instead of for one, when, 
to his horror, lie found that there was only some 
wretched morsel cooking for himself, which it would 
have been a mockery to place before his hungry 
guests, and that there was nothing more, not a tin 
of soup, or of meat of any sort, or a morsel that could 
be converted into food. 

He was determined that come what might his 
guests should be fed; so he told his servant to go 
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first to this, then to that other friend, and so on; 
and failing all these, he cast him upon his own re¬ 
sources, giving him one strict injunction, not to return 
empty-hamled, which order the man knew was not to 
be disobeyed with safety. In due time, and sooner 
than he expected, notice was given that the dinner 
was ready, and a good dish of steaming hot steaks 
appeared, which looked very well, and though not 
very fat, were, in those days, by no means to be 
despised. Ample justice was done to them, and 
though the larder had been empty the cellar was not 
(hy, so, when the second dish of the same appeared, 
the first having been washed down by liquor more 
welcome from its scarcity, the two dragoons felt that 
their host never had treated them better, and a very 
pleasant evening they had of it. 

At night, in his bed, something struck a suspicion 
into my friend’s mind as to the origin of the steaks, 
and he could not get rid of the idea or sleep for 
thinking of it. There was something about the shape 
of the steaks, which struck him as peculiar, and he 
could not think of anything else. When daylight 
came he found his way to the road at a short dis¬ 
tance from his tent, and then, oh, horror of horrors! 
his worst fears were confirmed: a horse which had 
dropped there on the previous afternoon (he had 
seen it) had been visited, and, being in tolerable 
condition, several long steaks had been cut from his 
chine, the identical shape of those with which he had 
entertained his two friends the night before. Dis- 
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gust and fury seized him. ITe rushed back to his 
tent, but the cunning Maltese had seen him, guessed 
the cause of his haste and bolted, nor was he ever 
afterwards seen in our lines; so much the better for 
him I should say. 

“ Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at 
case,” who have your breakfasts laid with all the 
neatness and "punctuality which the good manage¬ 
ment of your excellent wives secures to you, and 
who do not scruple to growl if the butter is cither too 
hard or too soft, or the eggs laid yesterday, or the 
cutlets not quite tender, or the coffee not as hot as 
it might be. Ye who dine, dine at “ the club,” just 
fancy a club dinner I with that pint of “ curious old 
do.” And better, far better still, ye who are greeted 
on your return from your day’s work by a patter 
of little feet, with the accompaniment, “ Papa, papa,” 
and the pleasant smile of that sweet face which 
robbed you of your peace of mind years ago, but 
has paid it all back again ten thousand-fold since 
(God bless all such good faces!) whQe one seizes 
your hat (you don’t like that, for a man respects 
his hat), another your gloves, another your stick, 
another your dust-coat, and bless me, they cling 
about you, and dance before you, as if you had 
been away for a month, yet you saw them all at 
breakfast. “You look tired, John; will you have 
a biscuit and a glass of wine, or will you wait till 
dinner ?” “ You ’ll wait.” “ Kate, my love, go and 
tell the cook to be punctual with dinner.” 
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Little Johnny runs up to your dressing-room and 
is ready with the bootjack, and puts liis tiny foot upon 
the toe of your boot, chattering all the while about 
Fan’s pups; one of them has both eyes open; there’s 
news for you I and tells you how Thompson, that 
keeps the livery-stable, his great, big cock flew over 
the wall at <linner-tiino, and went to beat “ Charley,” 
the bantam, and how Charley Hew at him and he at 
Charley, “ till I ran out with the hearth-brush, and 
gave him such a beating you never saw; wasn’t 
he a nasty, cowtardly bird to go and try and beat a 
little bird, and wasn’t Charley pluckj^ ? Only think, 
he tried to fly over the Avail after Thompson’s cock. 
I love Charley; but I don’t think the big cock will 
come here again; I giivc it him, I did; didn’t I 
serve him right, papa?” 

You have Avashed your hands and face (Johnny 
had the toAvel ready for you) and changed your 
clothes. Do look pleasant and be cheerful; things 
are not as square as they might be in tlui city, 
but don’t you be sour, Avhatcvcr you do; be thankful 
for the goods you have, and bless your stai*s 
that you are not soldieiirig at Takoo, or some 
equally agi'ccable place; and if the plates arc not 
hot, and the gravy docs “ freeze,” don’t get savage, 
and tell your wife, “It’s always the same.” And 
Avhen you lie down in your comfortable bed, with 
well-aired sheets and carpeted floor, think some¬ 
times of those, as well-bom and delicately brought 
up as you, Avho are stretched on a Avet rug, Avith 
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heavy boots on, and a foot deep of mud all round 
them, with a close heat which causes an unwholesome 
damp steam that you could sit upon, and never 
rumble at your hard lot, or at the Army Estimates. 

From such a sleep as only the weary know, and 
in such an atmosphere, and from such a couch as I 
liavc hinted at, I was awakened next morning after 
tlic iall of the Forts by a dusky vision of a soldier 
standing at the tent door, and thus addressing me. 

“ rd like to get that pony away, sir, as soon as I 
could.” 

I sat up, rul>bcd my eyes, and made a strong call 

*k 

upon my memory to try and find out the meaning of 
what ho said. AVhose pony did I Ixutow, thought T, 
that he wants to get rid of; but I could not recollect 
having anybody’s animal in use except my own. 

“ What are you talking about ? ” I replied, sadly 
mystilied as to what he could mean. 

“Nothing, sir; onlj^ I w’as just say in’ that I’d like 
to get that pony aw'ay as soon as 1 could; oidy I’d like 
to take the shoes off iv him fust, for sure it was 
only a couple of days ago I got him shod beyant at 
(^aplain Dcsborough’s batthery.” 

I began to think that I must be asleep, so I gave 
myself another shake. 

“ What are you saying, man; what are you talking 
about ? Sending away a poii}" and taking his shoes off. 
I don’t undei'stand a word you say, nor do I think you 
know what you are talking about yourself. Whose 
l)ony; wluit pony do you want to send away ?” 
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“ Why, ymr pony, sir, that that other gintlcman 
was ridiii’ yistherday; only I was saying I’d like 
to take his shoes off first; for why would I lose them, 
and they so dear ?” 

Deeper and deeper still. One of us must be mad 
or drunk, I thought. He wants to send away my 
bay eob, the pick of 200 ponies, and to take liis 
shoes off that I was so particular about, as he never 
had been shod before. 

“ Are you drunk ?” I said, “ or what do you mean ? 
If you are sober, explain yourself; I don’t understand 
one word you saj". So, if you cannot explain what 
you mean, go away.” 

Touched by my insinuation as to his sol^ricty, he 
replied—“ Why, thin, I am as sober as I was the djiy 
I was bom, sir; and as to dlirink, long as I’m wid 
you, when did you ever sec the sign of liquor on me ? 
and, indeed, if I wouldn’t git hearty on the dirthy 
water, its little else I’d be in danger of drinkiii’ here. 
But sure your Bivirence can do as you like, and keep 
him as long as its plazin’ to you. But I w as only 
saying /’d like to get him away soon, for he’ll begin 
to smell directly; isn’t he swelled as big as two 
already; ^hure didnt lie elk on me hist night f ” 

Sorry as I was to lose my pony, one of the finest 
cobs I had ever seen, I confess that I burst out into 
a hearty fit of laughter till I shook again at the 
strange mode in which my Paddy had chosen to 
communicate the “ sad intelligence.” 

On inquiry I found that an officer’s servant at 
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Tankoo, where my naval friend had put up the cob 
the day before, had given him his fill of Indian com 
(and he was a glutton and very fat), and then as 
much water as ho chose, and the result was as might 
have been expected. He was one of the finest beasts 
1 ever saw; I had got him about ten days before, 
from a lot of about 200 Tartar “ remounts,” which 
Probyn*s or Fane’s horse had captocd in the plain 
on the 12th. These animals, which the Chinese 
cavalry are mounted upon, arc from thirteen and a 
half to fourteen and a lialf hands high, well and 
strongly made, though not often handsome; of great 
endurance, fast and very sure-footed. One which 
Prol>yn got, taken by one of his own sowars at 
Changkeawhan, a piebald, was about fifteen hands 
higli, and by far the handsomest horse I have seen 
in China. He was perfect. Probyn took him to 
India. 

From our damp camping-ground at Sinho we were 
moved into Tankoo, which was a change for the 
better, inasmuch as anything almost is to be pre¬ 
ferred to a bell tent, and there we got into a house; 
but the place was very dirty, and had an evil smell, 
and everyone rejoiced in the prospect of a speedy 
change of quarters to Ticn-Tsin. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Gardens—“Great Kings”—Up tLo Pciho—Diplomacy—Advance on 
IVkin- Trausix>rt—A Morning’s March—A Bantam Cock—lloosee- 
woo—f(rapes—Advance from llooseewoo—Cliiucse 'rreachery— 
A\'alker’s Esca]ic—Our Surprise—Proi)Oscd Camping (’mnuid— 
Rattle of Changkoawljan—Prohyn’s Charge—A nairow Escai)e. 

The country on the south bank of the river from the 
Forts, up beyond tlie ]>ri(l}^e of boats, for a dislancc 
of some miles, was one coiitimicd {rardon and orchard; 
vegetables of various sorts w^crc cultivated w ith groat 
care, sweet potatoes, bringalLs, chillies were abun¬ 
dant, while above on standard trees hung peaches, 
nectarines, apples, and pears in the richest profusion. 
These fruits were just now npe, and as the owners 
had deserted them, w^e paid our res[)ccts to them 
very diligently. The French were encamped in 
these gardens, and they certainly had mu<ih the best 
of it, as they had abundant shade, wdiih’! our poor 
fellows w^crc still on the arid plain. A few days 
after the capture of the forts a commission w'as sent 
round to ascertain the number of the guns taken, 
and to divide them with our allies. It was a business 
w hich occupied more than one day, and the ollicers 
W’cre obliged to sleep on some straw in a joss-house, 
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and get provisions as they could. They had sent 
out by a native overnight to get any sort of the 
country produce that could be liad, and these pro¬ 
visions were to be brought in next morning. So, as 
they lay in the straw very much tiini}>led, very 
unwashed, and looking any tiling on earth but their 
best, about six o’clock a Chinaman thrusts his head 
into the room through a trap-door, and calls out in 
a most respectful tone in his native tongue, “ Arise, 
O great kings, fish and fow l have arrived.” AVhen 
they were made aware of the Chinaman’s address, 
the efte(*t was irresistible. Feeling anything but 
royaly very dirty, and very mean, they could not 
but laugh at the idea of such mighty monarchs 
lying uinvashcd and uncombed on a conch of straw. 

But we were not destined to remain long at Tan- 
koo, and so much the better. Admiral I lope went uj) 
the river in a gun-boat to Tien-Tsin, and meeting with 
no enemy, the wa}' w’as clear for Sir 11. Grant and 
staff, or rather a part of the staff, to jiroceed up the 
river on the 25th. The rest of the staff followed in 
a few days. I shall not soon forget the kind hospi¬ 
tality which we met wnth from Captain - on 

board the ‘ Carthage.* We w^ere to have brought our 
ow n provisions and received merely a jiassagc from 
him, but he w'ould not hear of such an arrangement; 
he provided a most sumptuous repast for us on deck 
under a double awning, supplied abundance of 
champagne for those who liked it, and draught beer 
tor thase who pref(*rred that,—an unheard-of 
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luxury in those days,—and above all, we had a 
snow-white table-cloth, a sort of thing to think of 
and hold on by, so that really upon the whole you 
felt quite inclined to pull up the gills of your shirt, if 
you had any, or at all events to go through the form 
of diving for them, like “ Mr. Montague Tigg did! ” 

The ‘Carthage* was about as large a vessel as 
could navigate the Pciho, diuwing about thirteen feet 
of water, but by good management she was brought 
up. 'We arrived next morning at Tien-Tsin (having 
anchored in the river at dark), took up our quarters 
in a temple near the river, and remained there until 
the 0th September. The interval was passed in in¬ 
glorious rest. It was beyond doubt the universal 
opinion at the Embassy that the war was at an end, 
and of course the army took their view of polities 
from the diplomatic circle. The siege-train was to 
be embarked; the Royals were under orders for 
homey and various dispositions of the army were 
announced, which all spoke peace, and which were 
made doubtless from representations received by 
Sir H. Grrant from Lord Elgin. 

The question anxiously discussed at Ticn-Tsin 
was this, who was to go to Rekiii as the escort to 
Lord Elgin, for in that light alone the advance of 
a part of the army was viewed. It was said (and I 
believe not without foundation) that liOrd Elgin 
(never backward to incur personal risk in any form) 
had determined to proceed to the capital with an 
escort of 1000 men, but, however this may be, it is 
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certain that it was definitely arranged between 
the Ambassador and the Coinmandcr-in-Chicf that 
an escort should proceed with Lord Elgin to Pekin, 
and I know that the arrangements were so far 
matured as that the King’s Dragoon Guards were 
named for that service as part of the force 5 the 
French having no cavalry, were to have taken the 
horses from their guns, and had begun to train them 
to cavalry movements. Guns were not to form any 
part of this force. 

Tlic Commissioners sent from Pekin to treat with 
Lord h]lgin stiimlatcd that all our artillery shouhl 
remain behind, as they said our guns 'were so formid¬ 
able that they would “disturb the minds of the 
inliabitants ” if they were brought nortlnvaid. Sub¬ 
sequent events proved w'hat fearful treachery the 
Chinese Government was then plotting agjunst us, 
and how a good and gracious Providence was watch¬ 
ing over us to prevent us from falling into the snare. 
(“Draw me out of the net that they have laid 
]irivily for me.”) On the 0 th the Commissioners 
Kiuliang and Hang-Foo announced, through Mr. 
Parkes, C.B., when it could no longer be concealed, 
that they had exceeded their authority in the pre¬ 
liminary arrangements which they had made with 
reference to the signing of the Treaty, and that they 
could not vouch for their views being carried out by 
the Chinese Government. 

Great was the surprise caused by this announce¬ 
ment, but in the army the feeling was in general one 

L 2 
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of satisfaction, expressed thus, “ Hurrah I now we 
shall all go to rckiii!” And truly enough the ad¬ 
vanced part of the force marched out of ^’’ien-Tsin on 
Saturday the 8th and Sunday the 0th September, 
and on Sunday night we all encamped at Pookow. 
Sir TT. Grant and his staff having ridden out after 
divine service on Sunday. Lord Elgin accompanied 
the force, which consisted of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, Fane and Probyn, the OOtli, Poyal Marines, 
one Punjaub regiment, with Dcsborough’s, Parry’s, 
and Sterling’s guns. The country through wliicli we 
marched on Sunday and Monday was flat and unin¬ 
teresting, except the amount of interest which the 
soldier must ever feel in a coimtry whufli he at one 
glance iK'rceives is competent to vSupply him with 
any amount of fresh provisions, vegetables, and 
fruit. 

I do not think that the everlasting “ three days* 
cooked rations ” were much relied upon during this 
journey. Fowls were to l)c had in any numlxT for 
hce or for money, and I imagine that the former 
generally ruled the market, as Scott says that it 
rules “ the court, the camp, the grove.” On Mon¬ 
day we encamped at ^'angk-Tsun, close to the river, 
which ran upon our right, and we were obliged to 
remain there on Tuesday, because the drivers of a 
large number of country carts, which had been hired 
at Ticn-I’sin to convey the baggage and stores of 
Lord Elgin and Sir 11. Grant, decamped in the 
night, taking their mules wdth them, but leaving be- 
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hind tho carts, which they could not remove, as 
thev were under sentries. 

Ilcrc was a difficulty. Jlow was the army to pro¬ 
gress without these stores ? Parties were sent into 
the country to press all the animals and carriages 
they could find, and with some success; but Colomd 
Anson walked cpiietly down to tlie river’s bank, and 
seeing a string of bouts passing by, jumped on lioard 
one of them and seized the whole uumb(‘r. John 
Chinaman yiehled at once, was charmed at the sight 
of the “almighty dollar,” and engaged liimself body 
and boat to his country’s foes, and all the stores, 
&c., &e., not recpiired for immediate use, were put 
on l>oard the boats, and thus conveyed up tlic river 
under escort, and wc were enabled to march the next 
morning. 

Out wo turned at about five a.m., the usual cup of 
tea liaving been administered with the customary 
success, tents slriu^k while you arc drinking it, and 
the t(‘a cup or tin tot put in your haversack or wal¬ 
let. A ride of this sort in the early morning, before it 
gets too hot, is not without its enjo^iiient. You 
start with your next neighbour, and when the con¬ 
versation begins to flag, tlrop your heel into your 
horse, and ride on along the line, and a varied pic¬ 
ture it presents; with so many Indian troo|xs as wc 
had in China you gain something of an idea of an 
Indian campaign, but only somdhuuj. There were 
the Pimjaiibees, and very fine fellows they are, tall 
and muscular, though small, very small, in the leg, 
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and this small leg exaggerated by the tightest i)os- 
sible cotton trowser, tighter than the skin, but some¬ 
how they can march on those limbs, and march well, 
even better than some of our own battalions. You 
certainly would not think so to look at them. Then 
Probyn’s IIoi'sc and Fane’s Hoi*se, that one is never 
tired of looking at and admiring, they seem to be 
such thomngh soldiei*s, and a beau ideal of light 
cavalry; you cannot help wishing that wc had some 
Uffhf cavalry in our own army. 

Tlum there are any amoimt of camp followei’s, nig- 
gei’s of all sorts, carrying most awkward loads in a 
most ungainly manner; othei's driving the most 
wretched of ^lanilla ponies, ten to one he never gets 
to the end of the march, llaj^py is the man wlio has 
renounced all cxce})t private carriage, and puts his 
trust in two Tartar beasts, mules, ijonies, cither or 
holli, and a snug country cart, got, obtained, bought 
( fterktps, but not at all likely), still gotten however, 
and carrying his baggage, that man will be well off 
at the end of the day; nor am I bold to say that 
when vou are at war it is untenable in morals that 
you should imj)ress private carriage. Our commis¬ 
sariat impressed every beast they could lay their 
hands on, took them bodily away from the owners 
without leave or licence except from the Commander- 
in-('liief, and if they ha<l not taken them our army 
would never have got to Pekin. 

I recollect ]3eing greatly amused by a little bantam 
c(X‘k on that very march. He was tied by the legs. 
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SO that he could not perch on the top of a mixed 
load of tcnt-iKjles and tin pots and more such furni- 
tiu’c, and tliis load was on a pony’s back; his head 
was as often lianging down as in any other position, 
but t)y a vigorous flutter he somctiincs got upright, 
and then he let off a succession of crows, dwelling 
on the linal note, as much as to say that he felt him¬ 
self ciiual to any other cock in creation, and did not 
care one button lor all the ills of life. 

I could not help admiring him, and thinking w’hat 

a i)attern little cock he was to ])ear all his troubles 

in such a triumphant spirit. We encamped at Nant- 

sai-Tsun and marched next morning, Thuisday, for 

% 

llooseewoo, a considerable town on the river; we 
did not take up (juartors in the town, nor were our 
men [xn-mitted to enter it; we camped outside, and 
some few of us got into temples, which was much 
pleasanter than being exjjosed to the sun in a bell 
tent. 

Cer(js is, I beli(iVo, the gofldess, not exclusively of 
corn, but of fruits, and therefore 1 would seek her 
inspiration to tell of the wondious fruits which we 
found here, llacehus presides especially over the 
grape, but his inspiration is of too spirituous a cha¬ 
racter, and here where I write at this present you 
nuglit, if so “ dispoged,” as Mrs. Gamp says, seek it 
in vain, as there is no wine to be had but “ wink- 
Icr’s ” stuff, which is as innocent of the grape as a 
lamb. Never did I see such an abundance of splen¬ 
did grapes in my life as at Hooseewoo. I went out 
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early in the morning before the sun was strong, and 
wandei*ed into a garden near the town, taking a 
coolie, a ])askct, and some Chinese cash, which, as 
all the world knows, are the current coni of the 
Kmpire, a round Ijit of brass about half-a-farthing’s 
wciglit, with a square hole in the centre by which 
they are strung in knots of a coujde of hundred. 
You get about a thousand of them for a dollar. 

I saw a “ little hut among the bushes,” and found 
three or four men in it, and one old fellow who was 
evidently the master. They “ chinchinned” very po¬ 
litely, and [ showed them some cash to prove the 
honesty of mv intentions, when they unlocked an- 
other door out of tlie hut which opened into such a 
grapery as I never saw before or since. It was an 
arbour composed completely of vinos, so thick that 
the densest rays of the sun could not penetr.itc it; 
about forty yards long l)v fifteen wide and fifteen or 
twenty fei?t high, and from the roof and sides hung 
clustere of the fruit, for size, bloom, beauty of form 
and flavour, suq^ssing anything I had ever seen. In 
a minute several of the finest bunches of dilferent 
sorts were jilaccd in a basket at my disposal, and 1 
began to dispose of them jiretty fast,—they were as 
cool as the night dews, and I am almost asliamed to 
reflect upon the quantity of them that I devoured. 
While feasting thus,-I selected a very large basketful 
of the finest clustera for our mess, somewhere about 
thirty or forty pounds weight, and I then went out 
into the garden and got another basket of vegetables 
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of various sorts (but I cannot praise the vegetables 
in the north of China), and then came the important 
question of payment; these unsophisticated folks did 
not yet know that mighty question which John China¬ 
man so swjTi learns from the European “ how much ” 
“ combineno; ” so I kid before the old gardener a 
quantity of (?ash and made signs to him to help him¬ 
self ; he had previously weighed both the grapes and 
vegetiibles, and to my no small amazement he took 
about half-a-dollar’s worth of cash for all that I was 
carrying away and all I liad eaten, and seemed quite 
pleased with tlic bargain. 1 tell this story at length 
to show that there i.9 one honest Chinaman in the 
Emi)ire, as some people doubt it. 

Hooseewoo is rather a picturesque place. The 
town its(.‘lf is, like all other towns of its ckss in China, 
poor and dirty, with nevertheless some good houses 
in it. Lord Elgin had a very excellent house on the 
outskirts of the town; but the ground in the neigh¬ 
bourhood is undiikting and well jiknted, which was 
a great relief after the flat and monotonous country 
through which we had hitherto marched. Here wc 
remained until Monday morning, and betw'cen the 
scenery around and everything else, we liked the 
place very well. Our delay was (‘aused by the nego¬ 
tiations which were b(ung carried on between the 
Chinese Government and the Plenipotentiary, also 
w'c waited the amval of some more tixxips, and it 
w^as finally arranged betwTen ]Mr. Parkes and the 
IMnce of I, or Ai, that we wTre to encamp on a 
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place marked out by the Chinese authorities within 
three miles of Cluiiigkeawhan, six of Tuiigchow, and 
fifteen of Pekin, and that from thence the Ambassa¬ 
dor was to pTOceed to I’ekin with an escort. 

From this place (IFooseewoo), it was that, with a 
confidence unwarmiited, as the event proved, and 
fatal, alas! to several, Mr. Parkes and his party pro¬ 
ceeded to Tungchow; but this event must not be 
anticipated. 

On Monday the 17th we maifhcd fi’om llooseewoo 
to Matow, where vro encamped; and next morning 
struck our tents before daylight to march, as we 
imagined, to our permaneiit (!anip; and so little did 
we anticipate anything in the w^ay of fighting, 
that the custoiimry revolver was put up. The 
Frcaudi were marching in advance of us, and one of 
their staff came back in haste to inform us that tlic 
1 artai*s were in fnisition in fnnit, some two or three 
miles off. Still, f(‘W' believed that they could intend 
to oppose us, as the inicific assumiices of “ the Prince 
of I” were of such a definite chameter. Our bag¬ 
gage was all j)arked at a village, supposed to be out 
of range, and wtJ marcdied on to within about half-a- 
mile of the 4'artar army; but the General and the 
staff rrxic on to a mound within about 400 yards of 
the enemy’s guns, from which a good deal of their 
movements could be seen. 

A Mandarin, whether civil or military I do not 
know, came into our lines in a chair to say that all 
was right, and that we were to encamp where 
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\vb were. Now, I must relate how our position 
was complicated. Mr. Parkes had gone on from 
Jlooseewoo, accompanied by Air. Loch, secretary to 
Lord Llgin, Air. De Norman, and ATr. Boulby, the 
‘ l^imcs’ corres|K)ndent, whom a too great zeal, alas! 
betrayed to a cruel fate. I’twr fellow I Little 1 
thought, when he and I waded thitmgh the mud 
together at Petang, how fearful his end would be. 
They had a small cavalry escort, commanded by 
Mr. Anderson, Adjutant of Fane’s Horse,—another 
victim of Chinese barbarity, an officer who was 
deeply regretted by all who knew him. Colonel 
Walker, of the Ciuarter-ATaster-Gcneral’s department, 
was also sent on to examine and take up ground for 
our standing camp, and Air. Thompson, Deputy- 
CJommissary-Geneial. They arrived at Tungchow, 
and were put up and entertained by the authorities 
for two days; and on the morning of the 18tli rode 
out of Tungchow to meet us, as they supposed, at 
the camping-ground; but when they had arrived at 
the further side of the town of Changkeawhan, they 
were surprised to find a large Tartar army drawn up, 
with a numl)er of guns, in position, behind a road, 
with a small fordable river in their rear. 

Air. Parkes determined immediately to return to 
Tungchow, and demand from the Prince of I what 
the meaning of all this might be. Colonel Walker 
and Air. Locli promised to await his return where 
they were. Colonel AValker was also accompanied 
by Air. Thompson, of the Commissariat department. 
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He retained an escort of some three or four of the 
King’s Dragoon Guards. Mr. Lotfh rode through 
into our ranks anti reported the state of aflUirs, 
announcing his intention of returning to meet Mr. 
Parkes; and it \vas suggested that it might be use¬ 
ful if an oflieer of the Quarter-Master-Generars de¬ 
partment were to go with him, as he might have an 
opportunity of observing the enemy’s position. Tliis 
was said in the hearing of poor Ihabazon, of the 
artillery, and I rather think it was suggested to him 
to volunteer for tlic duty. p]vcr ready for service of 
this sort, and full of zeal in his profession, poor fellow, 
he started, alas! never U) return. 

Colonel Walker felt himsedf in a very precarious 
position ; and so also did one or two French officers 
who were within the Tartar lines. They were not 
exactly prisoner, but they felt that if they made a 
move in our direction they might l)e seized, as they 
were followed and watched. The rest of the party 
had not left Tungcliow. 

With so many of our people in the enemy’s power, 
Sir n. Grant felt that he could take no decided 


step; l)ut he was not kept long in suspense. The 
French had marched off to the right to turn the 
enemy’s left, and with them a squadron of Fane’s 
Horse, commanded by ^fr. Catley, while we waited 
quietly in front of their guns, the Commander-in- 
Chief and staff, as I have said, on a mound within 400 
yards of them. The stall’ had, for the first and only 
time during tlic campaign, bi’ought a small box of 
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provisions with them, ready for use at any moment, 
imagining that it would be a long business getting 
up the standing camp, and about half-past nine we 
were quietly breakfasting, waiting the coui*se of 
events, when, without a moment’s notice of any 
sort, a heavy fire was opened on the right of the 
Tartar position, in front of which their own cavalry 
were swarming. 

“ What are they firing at ? ” we asked in amaze¬ 
ment; there was no enemy in front of their right. 
“Fools, they arc firing on their own cavalry,” as we 
saw two empty saddles, and the hoi-ses galloping for 
our lines. While we were speaking, however, a 
retreat was made by the (rcneml and staff from 
their elevated post; and, as they reached the troops, 
the cause of the firing was ex|)lained. ('’olonel 
Walker and Mr. Thompson galloped up with tlu-ee 
or four of the King’s Dmgoon Guards. They had 
escaped from the Tartars, and run the giiuntlct of 
their fire from large guns, gingalLs, matchlocks, and 
everything that could be brought to boar on them, 
Mr. 1'hompson being slightly wounded by a spear, 
and one man and one horse shot, but not dan¬ 
gerously. 

Colonel Walker’s story in brief was this. ITe had 
begun to feel more and more anxious about the fate 
of the five men with him, as he was of coui-se bound 
to consult their safety, as well as his own; he 
observed active preparations for an attack going on 
in the Tartar lines, while thei-e was a growing dis- 
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position to control his movements; once his sword 
was tiikcn away, but returned to him again; at 
length a French officer, who belonged either to the 
Scientilic Mission or to the Conirnksariat^ and w'ho 
had got into the same i>osition as Colonel Walker, 
was roughly handled by the Tartars, and the back 
of his head laid open by a sword-cut. Colonel 
Walker hastened to interfere on Jiis behalf, made 
signs that he was liis friend, and that the}" should 
desist from their attack upon him; supported the 
French officer’s head, as he was badly wounded, 
and sjiokc some words of comfort and encourage¬ 
ment to him. This appeared to bring matters to 
a crisis, as to Colonel Walker’s own fate and 
that of his little party; he w^as suri’ouiided, the 
scabbard of his sw'ord lilted up and the sw'ord 
snatched out, his legs were seized and a vigorous 
attempt made to unhorse him, and tAvo minutes 
more would probaldy have made a vaean(;y in the 
Licutenan^Colonelcy of the Bays; but it w^as not so 
to bo; his resolve was taken in a moment, and as 
promptly carried out; he Avaved his hand to his men, 
and called to Mr. Thompson to folloAV him; they 
rode through the lines, and forcing their AA^ay out to 
the front Avere obliged to cross the line of fire of 
some twenty guns in position before they could 
reach our array. While Colonel Walker was giving 
in few words his story to the Commandcr-in-Chief, 
a very heavy fire was opened upon us, converging 
upon one place from guns laid in such a manner 
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along nearly all their front as to command this spot; 
some in front, and some raking the whole position 
from both flanks. 

Tkis^ know, 0 Englishmen, was the ground 
marked out by the Chinese for your army, where 
we were to have been encamped and butchered in 
cold blood, only that they wore thrown off their 
guard by the attempt to detain (Lionel 'Walker; 
and wc w^erc not quite so foolish as to encamp with 
an army and sixty guns in position in our front, 
within easy range. (,^olonel 'W'alker had had a serious 
disputes with the Chinese authorities as to this very 
place; he said that wc must ('amp along the river, 
as >vat(‘r was necessary. “ Yes,” they replied, “but 
wc will carry the water for you.” Ilut, no, Cohmel 
Walker would not at all agree to any place that did 
not give us perfect command of our supplies; they, 
on the other hand, would not give up the river, as, if 
they had, they must have lost the strong position in 
front of it, a raised road along which their guns were 
laid. 

Then, as they kept up till the last moment the 
pretence of peace, when asked what the meaning 
of that large cavalry force was which was gradually 
stealing away to our left, evidently to outflank us, 
cut off our baggage, and interrupt oim communica¬ 
tions. The answer was pat, “ Oh! they arc going 
to collect provisions for you in the country.” And 
yet with all their villany they were shallow rogues; 
it was easy to sec through this trick. They thought. 
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no doubt, that as we had been gulled ujion former 
occasions, so we would be now. 

Orders were now given to Dcsboroiigh’s guns and 
Barry’s Armstrongs, protected by the King’s Dra¬ 
goon Guards, to open upon their artillery to the front, 
while Sir John Michel t(x>k Sterling’s light six- 
poundere to the left, along with some of l^robyn’s 
Horse and the Queen’s, to prevent their cavalry 
from outflanking us on that side, or reaching our 
baggage, which was in the rear. The Oflth were on 
the right centre, and the 15th Punjaub on the left. 
The Tartar cavalry was so numerous that it was im- 
possible to do more than guess at their numbei*s, and 
you may add to this, that they eiijoy(‘d the advan¬ 
tage of being partially eover(‘d by the tall millet 
which was as yet uncut on the grounrl which they 
occupied, whereas we were in the open, and our 
horees galled and lamed frecpiently by the strong 
stalks of that corn sticking up everywhere, like 
pointed stakes, from two to three feet high; and, as 
the}' had been all cut with a slope, they were very 
nasty things to ride through; you were safer gallop¬ 
ing than at any other pace. 

The Tartars had with their cavalry some gingalls, 
carried between two horses, and trailing along the 
ground with its stand, a tripod; one unlucky soldier 
whose duties required him to stand behind the piece, 
was invariably knocked over by its recoil; these 
falls we imagined to be the effect of our own lire, 
until seeing the men always jump up again, we 
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learned how it was; witli these and their matchlocks 
they kept up a smart fire, but did not do us much 
damage, as in oixler to secure a long i-ange they 
use great elevation; the consequence is that the ball 
drops and does not ricochet, so that instead of 
sweeping over an immense space, as our more direct 
fire does, and catching anything within its range; 
the gingall ball will not touch you unless you are 
unfortunate enough to be on the s]X)t where it drops. 
W(* opened fire upon them with our six-pounders, and 
no doubt asttmished them not a little, as we could 
see bv tin* dust that thev were on the move: and after 
a f(*w rounds Probyn’s Horse, who had, man and steed, 
been standing chafing and champing on the bit with 
im])atience, were let go at them, and anything more 
brilliant or chivalrous \ am at a loss to conceive. I 
saw it, and were 1 to witness another battle, 1 should 
say J(‘t me see such a sight oikjc more. To be 
counted by tens, they sped like a thunderbolt against 
thousands of the cnemv, and irresistible was the 
shock; they went through and through them like a 
cannon shot through a deal board, charged back 
again, through them again, and then wheeling right 
and left, piiraiied. 

It was a noble sights the very thought of it 
makes the heart bound. Fast, very fast and strong 
are the Tartar horses, and well was their speed tried 
by Probyn’s sowars; dcxlging fellows are the Tartar 
soldiers, well trained as the Indian to stretch along 
this side of the horse or that, to avoid a shot, a cut, 
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OP a thrust, and all their arts were tried that day, 
but by many tried in vain, as the ground showed as 
I rode over it after it had been swept by the little 
handful of irregulars. In every attitude of death 
they lay, and many unhorsed and wounded, who 
feigned death; nor was it safe to go near these fel¬ 
lows, expecting no quarter, they would fire at 3^011 
from behind, if possil^le, and in this way' several of 
our men were wounded. I had rather a narrow 
escape; I was sitting on my horse looking at a 
Tartar, a rcmarkaljly powerful man, stretched in 
death apparently at my^ feet, beside him lay a spear 
decorated with a very handsome flag, and as it 
happened, being quite imarmcd (as no one expected 
when we marched in the morning that there was to 
be a fight), T contemplated arming mj-self for the 
remainder of the day with the lance of the prostrate 
enemy. 

But just as I was in the act of dismounting, m 3 " 
right foot out of the stirrup, the thad Tartar 
stretched out his hand, seized the lance, and with 
one movement sprang to his feet; unarmed, I lost 
no time in placing three or four horses’ lengths 
between myself and the Tartar, and it is difficult to 
say which of the two was more alarmed, for the 
Tartar bolted for a village at hand as fast as he could 
run, he was unwounded; having been simply un¬ 
horsed in the charge, he feigned death, but imagin¬ 
ing, no doubt, that I was dismounting to despatch 
him (having discovered the feint), he determined to 
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fight for it I whereas I, having nothing to fight with 
(and very glad I am that I had no weapon), and seeing 
a dead man, as I imagined, come to life, thought that 
a quick retreat was just the thing for the occiision. 
The poor fellow, however, was not destined to 
survive, another officer rode at him and shot him 
in the back with a revolver, he fell, and the officer 
drew his sword, but the undaunted Tartar sprang 
again to his feet, unhorsed the officer with his lance, 
atid again fled; but a sowar of Probyn’s (orderly to 
Colonel M‘Kcnzie) gave him the fatal thrust. “ Fm 
awful civil to that orderly of mine,” said my friend. 
Colonel M‘Kenzic, to me, “ 1 have a great respect 
for the man since I saw the way he polished off 
that Tartar; he’s the last man in the army I’d like 
to quarrel with; I’ve a great respect for him, I assure 
ve.” 

ft 

Probyn’s I torse returned, and no more was seen of 
the Tartar cavalrv on that dav, but in the distance. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JUiruing Camps—Changkeawlian—Looting—Suicidrs—House of Re¬ 
fuge—The Field of Hattie—Hoino-like Scenery—CiKdics—Mickey 
King—Packing Baggage- - Advance of the 'I’artars— I ■ seless Squares 
—Charge of the King’s Dragorm Guards—Irregulars—(’amp and 
Village burnt—An Armstrong Shell. 

Meaxttme in the centre, our artillery having nearly 
silenced the enemj-’s guns, Sir 11, (rrant moved on 
with the OOtli and ir)tli Punjaul) Native Infantry and 
tiu’iied the right Hank of th(*ir position, without any 
very groat loss to them; and the rest of the day was 
occupied by us in burning sevci-al huge camps, which 
lay to the left beyond the town of Changkeawhan, a 
range of about four miles; while Probyn’s 1 lorec and 
the King’s Dragoon Guards, with the six-pounders, 
were octaipied in pursuing the distant dust of the 
Tartar cavaliy, having spent several hours in endea¬ 
vouring to catch them, led by Sir John Michel. AVe 
could not perhaps safely have left them unwatched, 
as our baggage was still in the village in our rear, 
supposed to be out of range of the (memy’s fire; but 
those large Chinese guns carry a long way, for an 
officer of the Military Train, Captain Goodall, vras 
knocked otf his horse and badly wounded by a round 
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shot, and more than one private soldier also of the 
bagga}^e guard. 

And here, knowing what we now know but did 
not know then, it appears to be matter of regret that 
the cavalry and some of the guns were not pushed 
on to Tungchow, only eight miles from the scene of 
action, to invest or watch it, or blow in a gate and 
take it, Jis they might have done; for then the lives 
of all the prisoners might have been saved; there 
was nothing to prevent this, nothing at least when 
weighed against the safety of so many valual)lo lives, 
which were, alas! lost ])y this one day’s delay; but 
this did not o(!cur to the Commandcr-in-Chicf, or did 
not suit his plans. 

On the right the French, having turned the 
enemy’s position, swept their whole left, and using 
their infantry more and their guns less, inflicted 
a more severe chastisement upon the Tartars, as 
the ground showed when we rotle over it the 
day but one after. Lieutenant Cattley, with a 
squadron of Fane’s Horse, havmg been attached to 
the French, highly distinguished himself. The Tar¬ 
tars could not stand against our Armstrong shells, 
and they had made a clean bolt of it before our in¬ 
fantry could catch them; whereas with the French 
they fought more, and suffered more in proportion. 

About three miles from the scene of action lav the 
town of Changkeiiwhan. Through it the road to 
Tungchow lay, and by that road Sankolinsin retreated 
his beaten army of 30,000 men, minus killed and 
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wounded a considerable number; that he commanded 
in person we learned aftenvards, and the amount of 
his force we learned also from a reliable source. Sir 
H. Grant had made an accurate calculation of the 
number of the enemy, as their own authorities sub¬ 
sequently gave that number. Changkeawhan is a 
large and straggling town, walled, with a river sur¬ 
rounding a large portion of it. It contains, or rather 
did contain many large warehouses and excellent 
houses, inhabited by wealthy people; they had nearly 
all fled, and few remained but the poorer people, and 
of course the “ budmashes; ” it had also one mighty 
pawn-shop. Into this town we marched about 6 p.m., 
having been in the saddle since 5 a.m., a long day 
under a baking sim. The infantry were quartered 
in houses in the town, the cavalry and artillery were 
encamped just outside it. 

This was the first place given up to the troops to 
plunder by the Commander-in-Chief, and every one 
thought very justly, as a imnishincnt to the Chinese 
for their treachery. The Indian troops, the Hong- 
Kong coolies, and the Indian camivfollowcrs, showed 
their superiority to the British soldier in the practice 
of looting. The natives and Indians knew where to 
look for valuables, and would turn a house inside out 
Avhile the soldier was thinking how he should get in. 
I did not hear of anything of real vjilue being found, 
nor did the benefit which accrued to our force from 
their plunder equal the one-thousandth part of the 
[)unishment inflicted upon the Chinese by their hisses. 
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Some people imagined that tea of great value had 
been found in two warehouses in the town; it was 
brick tea, I made some tea of it, but could not diink 
it, it was so biul. It was, however, all eventually left 
there when we were returning fi’ora Pekin. Many 
of the women and young girls had been left behind 
in the houses, and were found by our ti'oops in the 
quarters which they occupied, and they were treated 
by our officers and men with tlic greatest considci’a- 
tion and kindness. Many had destroyed theuLSclves; 
one young girl flung hereelf from the stone bridge 
as the troops were mai*ching over it, on to the dry 
part of the river’s bed, and died with one convulsive 
shudder. Several families of women were found 
wholly or partially iK>isoned by opium; some we suc¬ 
ceeded in recovering, but many died. 

[ took possession of a large house containing seve¬ 
ral courtj^ards siirn)uiKled by rooms, and from which 
the owner, a wise man, had not removed. Me was 
promised protection, and a sentry placed on the door; 
and here I collected all the families which I could 
find in the town, and had them supplied Avith provi¬ 
sions during our stay. One fat ladj^ who had a 
young daughter and a crowd of about fifteen sid)or- 
dinate women, refused to move from her own house, 
where it was totally unsafe to leave her. Mr. 
Swinhoc, the interpreter, exhausted in vain all his 
eloquence upon her; slie said that “ our hearts were 
not true,” and “ that she did not want to live.” 
At length we lifted her into a cart, her daughter 
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followed, and tlic other women also, like sheep. But 
so iiivetemtc was lim’ distrust, that she had very 
nearly succeeded in sti-angling her daughter before 
the cart reached the house of refuge; the girl was at 
her last gusp. 'riiese ])oor people, however, soon 
found out that “ our hearts were true,” and that wc 
intended nothing but kindness to them. Great con¬ 
sideration was shown by the old gentleman of the 
house towaRls his compulsory visitors, he supplied 
them with attendance, &c., &c.; and the surgeon of 
the 2nd Queen’s was most kind in his endeavours to 
recover those who had endeavoured to poison them¬ 
selves with opium, and succeeded in several cases. 

Wc remained at Changkeawhaii until the morning 
of Friday the 21st. The country round it was far 
from uninteresting, and each day of our stay I rode 
out for an hour or two in the afternoon ; on the 20th 
r rode over the ground of our engagement on the 
day but one before. Soon after wc left the southern 
gate of the town wc came upon the fn*st traces of the 
battle, unhappy Tartare who had been ^rounded and 
come so far in their retreat, but had dropped and 
died, unheeded and unburied; the sun had in that 
short time blackened them and swelled their cor{)ses 
to a frightful size. As we went on, and came to 
their line of defence, wc could not but admit that it 
was well chosen and yqyj strong; a raised road, 
fourteen or sixteen feet wnde and varying from six to 
eighteen feet in height, made an admirable parai)et; 
through this they had cut embrasures, and their line 
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c>f defence extended, I slioiild say, for about a mile- 
and-a-half; they had about sixty large guns in po¬ 
sition, besides a large number of smaller field- 
pieces on carriages, moveable by horaes from ix)int to 
point as occasion might require. 

Round each gun were the Ijodics of the un¬ 
fortunate artillerymen in every attitude of fright¬ 
ful death, mangled fet by our Armstrong shells, 
and rendered tenfold hideous by the effect of 
forty-eight hours of a Chinese climate, which ap¬ 
pears to possess a singular potency in putre¬ 
faction. The telling effect of our fii*e w^as more 
palpable as we came to their centre, where our guns 
lii’st opened upon them, and w'here they made the 
longest sUmd; their breastworks of trees torn and 
sliattered like grass by the Annstrongs, and those 
fatal fragments dealing death wherever they touch, 
now tearing away the side of a head, so that you 
could hardly tell it was a head ex(;ept from its rela¬ 
tive }X)sition to the other members of the corpse; 
now striking the body, and tearing a canal from 
abdomen to shoulder as it burst upwards, exposing 
all the visceixi; again, a limb, and leaving nothing 
but a line slired of skin at the fatal spot. It was a 
sight (though seen before) never to be forgotten, 
and one tliat while you gaze upon you say, God for¬ 
bid 1 should ever see such an one again. 

The enemv s left, which the French outilanked 
and took, was backed all along by villages, which 
rendered that part of the jiositioii stronger, and 
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while the guns were not so numerous, the ground 
upon the whole was more tenable, and that the 
Tartars had made a better light was, as I said 
before, made evident by the greater number of 
killed. Here you saw that the rifle and the bayonet 
had been brought into play; a courtyard where 
a stand was made hy the Tartare was sti*ewn with 
dead, for whose wounds you would have to look 
till you saw the small dark spot. Beautiful these 
villages were, once so peaceful, now forsaken, blood¬ 
stained, blackened by lire; the abodes once of rural 
hai)piness, now become chaniel-houscs. 

The country all mund fi*om this to Pekin is 
thickly dotted with these very pretty villages; and 
I cannot pay the Chinese a greater (X)m[»liment than 
to sav that thev reminded me in a m<iasure of some 
of your own most pictures*pic villages, my dear Joluj 
Bull. '^>8, I hace been reminded of England in this 
part of China. The delusion * as oh, how deliglitf’ 1 ! 
It is almost worth while going away to iind out 
how much you love home. "J’he dream passed 
away like a Hash of lightning, but J blessed it as 
it shone out to lighten the darkness of inv heart. 
You recpiired, as the “ Marchioness ” says, to “ make 
believe very much,” and then it was delicious; the 
orange-pecl-and-water tasted quite like wine. There 
was the grateful shade of over-hanging trees, richly- 
cultivated gardens, and something very like the 
“ haulm” fences which you meet with in some of the 
Eastern counties round the farmyards, and the wells 
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of delicious cold, cold water which we have found 
everywhere since we left Hooseewoo; draw it up 
with the cord and bucket, and, if you are really 
thirsty, say if you ever drank anything more deli¬ 
cious ; go on another hundred yai*ds and you’ll liiid 
another well, just as cool and as good. 

You must not look at the houses, or you are unde¬ 
ceived at once; not the comfortable red-brick cottage 
(I hate light-coloured bricks) with tiled roof. No; 
a mud-wall with a door in it, and inside the door a 
courtyard, and round that the dwelling-rooms. But 
now you find the wliolc place deserted, except per¬ 
haps by an old and decrepit man and wonuin, who 
“ kowtow,” expecting to be killed; you “ chinchin,” 
and pat tliejii on the back, aiul they are very much 
pleased. In the next courtyard yon will pi*o}jably 
find half-a-dozen blacloiiied corpses; it has been 
occupied hy the Tartar ti’oops, and the Fi’cncli have 
ui.acke<l them, witl *he usual result; matchlocks 
and soldiers’ caps, decorated with two tails of some 
animal of the martin kind, sticking out beliind hori¬ 
zontally, strew the ground. War is an awful scourge. 
Treachery of the deej)est dye was meditated against 
us, but i. 1 . was mercifully frustrated. How did I join 
in my heart in those deeiily-exiiressive words of our 
Litiu’gy every Sunday, “Strengthen her that she 
may vaiupiish and overcome all her enemies;” and 
not less in those that follow, “And ” * after this 
life that she may attain everlasting joy and felicity 
through Jesus Christ our liord. Amen.” 
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Back we ride in the evening to Changkeawhan, and 
find a vc'iT good dinner awaiting us, thanks to our 
“ iiuni])er one’’ mess president, who led ils as well as 
possible through the whole campaign; a stem and 
sturdy fellow he teas (and I hope is, and long will be), 
Avho, if he did not see his way clearly as to the car¬ 
riage of his supplies, would not hesitate to put us on 
“ rations,” and limit us with the most Spartan severity. 

At Changkeawhan 1 became a gentleman. Start 
not, gentle reader, you have not hitlierto been read¬ 
ing the effusions of a full i)rivate, or a travelling 
gent. I repeat, that here I became a gentleman, as 
to the conveyance of my Ivaggiige. The town was 
full of all sorts of things; and carts, mules, and 
ponies amongst the rest. I had hitherto been de¬ 
pending ui)on a pack-i)ony and two coolies (lazy 
fellows they were, except under the stern rule of the 
Coolie Coi’iis), and my fellows had acquired so much 
property of their ow n of all sorts, that, what between 
cooking-pots, “chowchowr,” bedding, and loot of all 
kuids, they rather required, than gave assistance, in 
the general move. Bemember, I had my tent to 
carry as wtII as all other things required, besides 
sundr}' official matters. In vain I had remonstrated 
from time to time with the soldier attached to me as 
to the increased, and ever increasing, “bun<lles” 
which I saw each morning in the grey dawn beside 
my own baggage when mustered for the march. 
The answer I got was to this effect. “ It’s the coo¬ 
lies, sir; and bad luck to them cendies I say, they’re 
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the plague of my life. One of them’s sick, anyway 
h says he is, and divil doubt him, T wouldn’t won¬ 
der. Didn’t T see him makin’ a baste of himself 
with the little pig he cotch onbeknowiist last niglit. 
No wonder ho wouldn’t be able to walk, let alone to 
carry his load this mornin’. Tferc, coolie, you sick 
fella; d’ye hoar me talkin’ to you. I say, ‘you 
savey,’ come talkee master; you get up do master 
pigeon, you savey.” Here the coolie would grunt, 
and pretend to be very lame; and 1 was obliged to 
put an additional load on my i)ack-pony, who, of 
course, resented the injustice ])y kicking everything 
off. Of this I was hapi)ily ignorant, for having seen 
a fair start 1 rode on. At the end of the march J 
found my baggjigc had not arrived; no tent, “ no 
nothing.” Rode l)ack three or four miles, and found 
the soldier sitting beside the baggage, remonstrating 
in turn with the coolies and tlie pony, all of whom 
had “struck work;” and vigorous exertions were 
required to bring up the baggage, 1 having had 
nothing to cat or drink but a cup of tea at day¬ 
break. Now, however, I again repeat, 1 becajiie a 
gentleman. 

My Madrassee, on the day after Ave came to 
Changkeawhan, when he brought me my morning’s 
cup of tea, addi-csscd me thus, “ Suppose master hab 
kort, master get all Imggages well, suppose I find 
kort, master can take.” The scamp had been out 
looting at daybreak or before it, I have no doubt, as 
when I got up he led me direct to the yard of a 
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house, which had Ijccn turned inside out, where 
there was an excellent cart, and having taken care 
to provide myself with an order from the Quartcr- 
Master-Grencral to seize a ('art, I brought it to my 
quarters and felt happy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wolselcy was sent on to recon¬ 
noitre, and reported that the enemy were in force 
about five miles oif to the left of Tungchow; and 
all things being ready, we marched on the morning 
of Friday the 21st directly' on their position, at six 
o’clock. 

The baggage was parked in a village about three 
miles from Changkeawhan, and we halted for about 
an hour-and-a-half in a tope of trees, as the General 
would not proceed until he was well assured that 
the baggage was all safe, and there was some delay 
in bringing it up. The French were on the right, 
the countiy through which we were marching was 
becoming more wooded every mile, and it was by 
no means an easy matter to find your way in it, nor 
could you see, far in advance as the topes of trees 
and large j^lanted cemeteries, irregularly dispersed, 
obstructed the view. Thus it occurred that we 
c'ame rather unexpectedly upon the Tartars. Sir 
Hope was riding in front of our little force with 
some of his stalF, and the marines, OOth, and the 
Armstrong guns were advancing, the infantry in 
column, and the cavalry on the left, when we were 
surprised, as we marched down upon a road on the 
left, of a large cemetery, to see the General and staff 
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come back to us at a round canter, and a cloud of 
dust in their rear about 400 yards off. They had 
ridden forward under the impression tliat the sol- 
diei*s whom they saw in their front were French 
skirmishers (as the French had already engaged 
the enemy), and discovered just in the nick of time 
that these troops were Tartars; the tall millet pre¬ 
vented the Geneml from perceiving whether they 
were infantry or cavalry at first. 

The Tartars seeing but a small party, rushed on ; 
encouraged when they witnessed the retreat of five 
or six otiicers from as many thousands, on they came 
in full career, charging up to our infantry and guns. 
How it occurred matters not; but it certainly was 
a pity that our infantry did not receive this charge 
in line; no doubt the troops had pluck enougli for 
anything, but somehow the ideas of “ cavalry ” and 
“ square ” seem so inseparably connectcMl in the mind 
of the British soldier and officer, that it has become 
almost an instinct with him; the word of command 
“prepare to receive cavalry” is all very well, but 
vjJiat cavalry ? What sort, how armed, how numer¬ 
ous, everything else of this sort should be taken 
into account before that everlasting square is formed. 
Our tactics, it seemed to the ignorant, should have 
been to let these Tartars come on, to encourage them 
in every way to do so; their numbers could not 
avail against our weapons, and what we wanted was 
to reach them; they had never yet had a good taste 
of our infantrv, and now would have been the time 
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to give it to them; they knew an Armstrong shell 
when they saw it, and they knew something of our 
cavalry, but we never had such a chance in the 
whole war of allowing the Tartars to feel the im¬ 
pression of a Millie rifle, and it was lost; the infantry 
formed square, and fired a volley; the artillery nn- 
limbered in an incredibly short space of time, and 
two or three rounds of coui’se drove awav the Tar- 

t- 

tars; but if the guns had kept cpiiet, and the infan¬ 
try had received the charge as the Highlanders 
were prepai*ed to do at Balaclava, the Tartars would 
have known more than thev do now about our 
soldiei*s and our arms. 

The infantry fired, and the guns fired; and that 
was very nearly the last the guns or the infantiy 
saw of the Tartu’S during the day, for they moved 
ofl‘ to our left to a village, wdiere some skirmishing 
took place betw'een the 99th and the enemy. And 
they showTd a deteniiincd front about a (piarter of 
a mile beyond the village, and a very strong body 
of cavalry, some 3000 at least, were formed in a 
particularly advantageous ptxsition. 

They were drawn up on the further side of a 
deep sunken road, t(X) wide for a horse to charge 
across; and about 100 to 150 yards further on in 
their front was another road of a similar description, 
so that any cavah’y charging them in front must pull 
up, in order to got over both these serious obstacles, 
w'hile they w ere all the time subject to a galling fire 
from the matchlocks and gingalls of the enemy. 
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Across this ground our cavalry was ordered to charge, 
the King’s Dragoon Guards (i.e, one wing of the 
regiment, all that we had during the campaign) 
being in front, Fane’s next, and Probyn’s in reserve, 
—tile brigade led on by Brigadier Pattle. 

I’hey started in a good, easy canter, at about 400 
yards from the enemy, in complete ignorance, of 
course, of the nature of the gixnmd belbre them; and 
while die King’s Dragoon Guards, commanded by 
(\)lonel Saycr, were just beginning to press their 
horses to the gallop, they were thrown on their 
haunches at once, by road number one. Several 
hoi*ses went down in the road, but the Brigadier got 
them through, and started again; when, just as they 
rca(!hed the enemy (who stood gallantly to receive 
them), they came upon the second road. Into and 
through it they dashed. No pulling up this time; 
a good many unavoidably went down, but the fortu¬ 
nate ones, when once across, got a real good “ go in” 
at tlic Tartars. 

They had calculated that we could not get over 
their “obstacles,” or that their fire would throw 
us into confusion while we were getting across. 
But little did they know the mettle of the old 
King’s Dragoon Guards. Rest assured that the 
Tartars never will make such a mistake again as to 
receive a charge of British cavalry. Down they 
went like ninepins as our long-armed “ heavies” gave 
them the point; the weight of horse and man car¬ 
ried everything before it, as, aceording to Homer, 


X 
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when the bursting of a dam, or the melting of the 
snows on the mountains, floods the valley below. 
No doubt the old heavies can do the work when 
they reach the enemy; but the difficulty is that the 
horse has so much to cany, if the previous march 
has been long, or the ground deep, as at Siuho; ho 
is done up before he encounters them. Here, how¬ 
ever, they were all fresh; and no troops could have 
done better than they did, as the ghastly spectacle 
proved to those who saw it at the time. One i)oor 
fellow with the back of his head clean cut oil*; an¬ 
other cleft from the shoulder, half-way down the 
chest; the next rmi right through and through, from 
shoulder to chest, as he fled, caught by the superior 
stride of the high-bred troop-horse; another villain 
with a frightful flesh-wound in the arm tries to pot 
you with his matchhxjk fmm a little stook of millet 
in which he has taken shelter, but perceiving that 
he is discovered, and hoping for no mercy, he endea¬ 
vours to have the fii'st throw in the game for life; 
ah! a 99th man sees it, and bears down on him with 
his bayonet. You turn away in disgust; but what 
can you say ? the savage Tartar fights as a savage, 
and if you don’t kill him he will kill you. 

A stafiT-officcr told me that he had counted on the 
day but one after, 140 Tartars on the ground; a very 
large number when you recollect that we had but a 
handful of dragoons, and that the Tartars bolted as 
soon as they discovered what stuff the British sol¬ 
dier is made of. 
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The infantry moved off to the right. The Queen’s 
and 15th Punjaub were on the extreme right of our 
force, the marines in the centre, and the 99 th on the 
left. But Fane and Probyn had a small account to 
settle with the wily Tartar. Probyn was in reserve; 
and Fane, in support of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
charged on the left, and thus managed to catch a 
number of them after they had been broken by the 
heavy cavaliy. He did not, however, escape the 
sunken roads; and from the impetuosity of the Sikhs, 
and the independent mode in which they fight when 
once let loose, they could not be brought so safely 
through such difficult ground as were the English 
liorsc. Pi-obyn, on the left again of Fane, cut off 
their retreat completely from the direction of Ohang- 
koawhan, and so secured our rear and our baggage; 
but the worst of it was that, wherever those turbans, 
cither red or blue, were seen, or those lances glistened 
in the sun, it served as a notice to quit to any Tar- 
tars that were within sight. They could not w(j 11 get 
at them. 

While the irregulars were manoeuvring and pur¬ 
suing on the extreme left, the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, 99th, and Eoyal Marines, with one or two 
of BaiTy’s guns, advanced against a very strong 
camp and village on the right of the light cavalry. 
A weU-maiiilained fire was kept up on the King’s 
Dragoon Guards, who were unable to penetrate into 
the camp, as it was not only ditched, but was placed 
in one of those groves of trees which are surrounded 

N 2 
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by a growing palisade of pines, planted so close 
together that even a foot-soldier could hardly S(]ueeze 
his way between them, llrigadicr J’attle having 
sent word to Sir H. Grant to this effect, the OOtli, 
under coniniand of Colonel Dowbiggin, were ordered 
to carry the place, which they did in giillant style, 
but not without an obstinate resistance from the 


Tartars, who kei)t up a galling lire from the windows 
and i*oofs of the houses in the village, until tluy were 
dislodged at the point of the bayonet. The camp 
rested on the village, and it was one of those village- 
barracks, if you may so call them, which arc found in 
the neighbourhood of Pekin, and arc the permanent 
residence of Tartar regiments, as the families of sonu^ 
of them live there, and th(‘r(? are stores of gr.iin and 
provisions of all sorts. No doubt it was the tact of 
its being the home of these soldiei’s that inspired 
them Avith the determination which they showed in 
encountering the llOth, and fighting to the very last. 

^J"he camp was a most charming place, deeply 
shaded, and perfectly fenced ; it Avas as (!Ool as the 
thickest covering of the interwoven branches of the 
dark pine could make it. The tents were excellent, 
like our Indian palls, and those of the commanding 
officers Avcrc red or blue. They had been disturbcHl, 
poor fellows, as they were preparing their morning 
meal; the stoves still burned, but the food Avas sadly 
overdone 5 all their properties, spare arms, and am¬ 
munition were in their tents, which were soon in a 
blaze; the magazines blew up, and a large part of 
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the village was burnt also. Two other camps, much 
like this, within about a mile of it, were also burnt; 
and a number of guns taken, in all three; Sir 
Tl. Grant remained on the spot until the guns wore 
brought out of these camps and moved off towards 
Palcchow, oim next camping-ground. 

(Japtiiin Green, Assistant-Deputy-Adjutant-Gene¬ 
ral, Firet Division, captured some banners upon this 
occasion of the imperial yellow, and bordered, which 
proved that the picked troops which Pekin could 
produce had been brought against us, commanded 
by princes oP the Imperial family; and we lu'ard a 
rumour some time afterwards that one of them had 
been wounded upon that (hiy, and that this had-cast 
poor Captain Brabazon his life. 

1 have mentioned that we had one or two Arm¬ 
strong guns along with the 90th and marines. Im- 
iiKMliately before the assault upon the camp and 
village took place, as detailed alreiMly,we saw, at tlie 
distance of about a iiiilc-amkHpuirtcr, some Tartar 
(•avalry moving off past the end of a grove of trees, 
which, as a l)ackgroimd, caused them to stand out in 
clear relief. A gun was immediately laid upon the 
spot and there was time but for one shot; we could 
se(5 that it had taken effect, but not until later in the 
day was it known to what extent. I happened to 
])ass the spot in the evening as we came near our 
camping-ground, and I recognized it at once by the 
grove of remarkaljly fine trees, and I never saw a 
more ghastly sight than that which presented itself; 
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three horses, or rather the limbs of three horses, lay 
scattered on the ground, the hindlegs of one animal 
were blown away several feet fiom him, all were 
shattmd, and one wretched heap of cotton tinder 
and human cinder lay smouldering near; the other 
bodies had been carried off, for no trace was to be 
scon of the riders of the other horses. Then it was, 
1 fear, that riding in the rear of his troops, our Arm¬ 
strong shell, which just caught the last of the column, 
wounded the ignoble wretch who gave the brutal 
oixler to put his prisoners to death upon the spot. 
Here, we suppose, that poor Brabazon ^icd. 

The sun was setting when we reached Palechow, 
oiu* baggage was just arriving, and it was only by a 
struggle, and a vigorous one, that tents were pitched, 
and horses picketed before the night fell. 
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CHAPTEll XI. 

Palccliow—Standing Camp—Mossra. Parkcs and IxKjh—Marble Tomb 
—Market—Camp Shaves—Sick and Wounded—Ultimatum—Dcinit 
—Mahometan Mosque—Major lii-own's Horses—Bivouac—Brick 
Kilns—Skirmishing—Pekin—Our lost Allies—Our Cavalry miss¬ 
ing—Head-quarter Temple. 

We encamped on the evening of the 21st at Pale- 
chow, about four miles from Tungchow, half-a-mile 
or three (luarters on the left of the great flagged road 
which leads from that city to Pekin, and thus within 
about eleven miles of the capital. The ground chosen 
was very good, a large canal close at hand sui)plied 
abundance of water, as did the wells also, unless, as 
sometimes happened, they were stojipcd u[) with the 
hollies of ChiiK'se women who had cither thrown 
themselves in, or been thrown in by othera. 1 re¬ 
member one well which was very central and a good 
deal used, a “ becstie ” dropped his Imcket or can into 
it, and sent down a hook to try and fish it up again, 
but he brought \i[) instead the body of a Chinawo¬ 
man ; nor was it by any means the stern severity of 
their vii'tue which led these poor women to commit 
suicide, it was the fear of being put to death by us, 
after having been otherwise illtreatcd; as when the 
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(Miinese make war upon one another (as for instance 
in the present rebellion), their practice is to put the 
women to death cventiuilly, so that it was to avoid 
death in })erhaps, as they feared, a worse form along 
with other evils that they diwiied themselves; poor 
things! had they only known it, they would have 
])cen very safe. There were numerous topes of trees 
in wiiicli geiKUul officers usually placed themselves, 
while the unfortunate head-quarter staff were en- 
c*ampcd on a small liillock surrounded l)y roads along 
which ever}' hoi*se in the force went to water twice 
a day, so that they must have eaten their peck of 
dust at once. There were numerous villages all 
round, from which almost all the inhabitants had 
fled; indeed,from Palechow to Pekin the country is 
studded with villages, and along the giund road it 
is almost one continued town the whole way. 

A large canal runs from Tungchow to Pekin and 
appeal's to be a good deal used for the conveyance ol 
grain; this canal lay between our camp and the 
grand road. There was a bridge at the village of 
Palechow% and we bridged it with boats about 
threc-cimirters of a mile nearer to Pekin, as the na¬ 
tive bridge would not carry our guns. Here we 
were destined to remain for some days, and weary 
days of disappointed expectation they proved to be; 
we were however obliged to wait for reinforcements 
and for our siege train before wo made our final ad¬ 
vance upon Pekin, while we held out our delay to 
the Chinese as a boon granted to them to induce 
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them to deliver up their prisoners. Flags of tnice 
arrived every day with messages from Pekin or else¬ 
where, one more false than another, all assuring us 
that our fellow-countrymen were safe and well. Of 
Mr. Parkes’s and Mr. Loch’s safety we were assured, 
as a communication came from them to the Embassy, 
as Loixl Elgin had come to the front from Iloosecwoo; 
and in sending some clothes which they asked for, a 
written communication was coiivcYcd fi*om the Em- 
bassy to Mr. Parkes, by being sewed to his shirt as 
if it had been a murk to iix the ownei*ship of that 
article; it was written in 1 lindustanee. 

About two miles from our camp in the rear, on the 
road to Tungchow, the French camp lay; the canal 
was here spanned })y a splendid bridge of white 
marble, but going to decay like everything else in 
(Miina, and not improved by a few shots from the 
I^'i-encli guns, as this had been the scene of the hot¬ 
test part of their light on the 21st. 1 rode over on 
the 22nd to their lines, and the banks of the canal 
were sti*ewed with the bodies of the unfoi*tiinate 


Tai*tai>!, while weapons of all sorts covered the 
ground in some places. The Tartar had made a 
reti*ealing light of it for about two miles with the 
French, and this bridge had been the scene of Ilnur 
linalstand; they had clearly ex})ccted that the allied 
force would advance by the dircet n)ad from ChaTig- 
keawhaii to Pekin, which hul a(;ross this bridge. 
They had laid their guns and stationed their force 
accordingly. This, in fact the French did, and so 
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they came in for the largest share of the fighting; 
whereas, our force being provided with cavalry, was 
better fitted to engage their cavalry and to prevent 
them from turning the left of the allied army, which 
it had been dearly their aim to a(*(!Oiii[)lish. It was 
no dillicult matter to trace back the French advance 
from tlieir camp to tli(i place where they were lirst 
engaged; indeed, you might have liunted the trail 
like a hound, as the unburied Tartars and their 
hors(?s already tainted the air far and wide. 

About a mile from tlic bridge was a most beautiful 
marlde tomb, fenced about witli cypress trees, planted 
so close together that you could hanlly force your way 
between them, and thus forming a living palisade, 
the space enclosed lieing sonui five or six acres in 
extent, and beautifnlly planted with ornamental tim¬ 
ber and shrubs; you entered by a white marble gate, 
outside was a mait, now dry, and a massive column 
of white marble, richly chiselled, about twenty feet 
high, and resting (as all the monuments of the great 
do in this part of China) on the back of a huge tor¬ 
toise in marble. This was evidently tlie burial- 
ground of some great people, and stood in a grove of 
line trees. Here the Tartars had made a long stand. 
Tlieir guns here were trained on the road from 
Changkeawhan, and it was a very strong position; 
but the silent testimony of splintered trees, scores of 
dead horses, and ghastly corpses of Tartars which 
lay on every side, proved that the French rifled 
cannon is a weapon before which no enemy, not 
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equally armed, can stand, and when they were once 
made to feel the power of their guns they dreaded 
the encounter again. 

The Hon. Colonel Foley, who was with the French 
army as English Commissioner, and no man could 
be better fitted for such a post, where tact and good 
sense are required, told me that at first the Tartars 
advanced on the Frejich so boldly and came to such 
close quartet's, that he drew his revolver, feeling cer¬ 
tain that it was going to be a hand-to-hand encounter, 
but this rashness upon their part was not rei)eated. 
ft is no use to repeat the details of horrid sights 
which 1 witnessed from day to day m taking an 
evening’s ride; it might not have been safe to take 
the Pekin direction, and in cveiy other you were 
met by sad illustrations of the horrors of war. 

Mr. Wade established a market in the camp; the 
authorities at Tungchow, some four miles off, were 
only too glad to be civil to us, as their city was at 
our mercy, and a little gentle pressure upon them 
soon procured a good supply of fruit and vegetables, 
the former as good as could be, but the latter, like 
all (jhinese vegetables, in my opinion coarse and 
bad. Oh! how often have I longed for a real potato; 
yes, and a piece of good English cabbage, despised 
at home. Mutton also was brought to market, but 
our commissariat was still more dependent upon a 
“ foray ” with a party of P’ane’s or Probyn’s Horse, 
making a sweep some miles off in the country. 

In this service, as in every other, these irregular 
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troops proved invaluable throughout the cainjiaigii, 
ill fact we could not have done without them. Their 
own habits at home rendered them adepts in various 
most important bmnehes of cavalry duty; they could 
find their way so well in a strange country, were so 
independent, that for keeping up communications 
tliey were invaluable, as well as for foraging, and 
we had a long seventy miles of communication to 
keep up with Tien-Tsin, and all our foraging to do 
besides; and then they Avere always as ready for a 
light as if they had nothing else to do. 

i^ow, the British soldier never having anything to 
get or do for himsell', being always used to have his 
meat found and cut up for him at a certain hour, and 
to be siioon fed with it, must be spoon fed always; 
then ho will light for yon like a man. 

So wi) went on existing at Paleehow. “ Shaves ” of 
all sorts tl(nv through the camp every day, so that no 
one Avas surprised at anything he heard. As the 
Brigade Major of the twentieth brigade (avc will call 
it so) AA'alkcd into the tent of his Brigadier one morn¬ 
ing he Avas met by the Avelcomc Avords, “ Well, Jones, 
it’s all right. I’m glad to tell you it’s all right; 1 
have it on the best authority it’s all right.” Jones, 
of course, thought of but one thing, that the pri¬ 
soners Avcrc to be given up, the treaty signed forth- 
Avith, and bcgiin to see visions of duk'e, dtilce donium^ 
and Mrs. Jones in esse or in posse, or perhaps, 
naughty man, of “the llag.” “Well, I’m sure, sir, 
I’m very glad to hear it; weVe been long enough 
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in this beastly coflntry for my mind, and if it’s all 
right now, as you say it is, I suppose we shall get 
away at once.” llrigudier: “ My dear fellow, what 
arc you talking about, did 1 say we were going away ? 
1 said, my toe was ‘all right,’ at least T meant to say 

so, for T-d told me so this mom in g, he has got 

the bullet out.” The dear old gentleman had been 
shot in half-a-dozen places at tlui storming of the 
forts, and he thought that all was riy/it wiien the last 
ball was extracted. So, of {;oiu'se, the shave foi* the 
rest of the day was, “Did yon hear it’s all right?” 
“Xo; is it?” “Yes; Brigadier-’s toe is all 


right.” 

Tt was very hot in the bell-ten Is during the day, 
and we had no others even for hos[)itals; the conse- 
(pieiice was that the sick and wounded men suflen'd 
a good deal; all that (nnild be done however was 
done. The Queen’s seemred some houses in a village 
near their camp, where they had an excellent hos])i- 
tal, cool and comfortable, and those wdio were not so 
fortunate shaded their hospital tents with millet straw. 
Dr. Muir, our excellent principal medical officer, 
joiiKHl us here, and took measures at once to send 
the invalids and wounded to Ticn-Tsiii by boat down 
thcTiver from Tungchow. Among the fomuT Avas 
Brigadier Sutton, who was rcluchintly obliged to 
leave from ill health, and among the hitter Captain 
Bradbury, of the King’s Dragoon Gruards, who was 
severely wounded between the shoulders in their 
gallant charge on the 21st. 
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I see no reason why I should dcfoiii you any lonp^er 
at Palechow. It is true that the army remained 
there until the 3i*d of October, but why need you 
stay there an e([uivalent time ? Tlierc is nothing of 
any great interest about it, except you like the 
clliuvia. of hoi’sc and Tartar exixised to the sun for 
days; all the thousands of ducks (beautiful white 
ones, just like our own Aylesburys) whicli covered 
the canal when we fii*st arrived, have been killed; 
they hardly lasted two days. Otlicers, soldier's, 
Sowar’S, sices, and Hong Kong c(X)lies, all took a turn 
at them; all the mules and })onies in the ncigliboin*- 
hood have been driven in; the sweet irotatoes and 
onions ai’e nearly all gone; the funritiirc of all the 
houses in the desei-tcd villages has been burnt for 
firewood; sick and wounded have been sent away 
down the i-iver to the hosirital ships. The siege- 
train has arrived, plenty of ammiinition been bi’ought 
up, “ultimatums” been sent in like the end of the 
Ih’csbyterian minister’s sermon, “Ihially,” “lastl}',” 
“ and in conclusion; ” in short, there is nothing to 
stay for. 

A dust storm or two have rendered the place 
rather disagreeable, so we will move on; it is 
not far, only about a milc-and-a-half to Chankian- 
ying; it is not my fault if they will give such out¬ 
landish names to places in China. In order to get 
there we cross one of the bridges over the canal, 
march on to the paved road, ride along it for a mile 
and then turn off to tlie right, and there you arc. 
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This is the dcp6t, where all our reserve amiimnitioii 
is to be left, all baggage, packs, tents, and everything 
else, as we are to advance on Pekin quite unencum¬ 
bered, and are to rejoice once more, as at Sinho, in 
the bivoiuic, vice ])ell-tent, stored. Well, never mind, 
we can do without the tents. 

The depot was formed in a very well chosen spot, 
and Avithal a very pretty one; it was one of the 
s])lendid burying-places wdiicli abound on this side of 
I^ekin ; it Wiis walled in and thickly j)knted, and 
in a day the sappei*s made it very defensible. This 
cemetery contaiiuid the handsomest sarcophagus 
whi(*li J have seen in China, shaped very perfectly, 
from white marble, and cover(‘d with sculpture 
emblematic of the riches and virtues, &c., of the 
deceased. I thought of Huskin when 1 looked upon 
it, and wondered what fault he would lind with it. 
It was i)la(;ed upon most gmcefid supports, and what 
with the cool Cyprus which overhung it, and the 
solemn tone which it im])arts to the feelings, and the 
classic; beauty of the work itself, 1 f(*lt greatly im¬ 
pressed by it; such feelings, however, are not of 
long duration in war time, the hard and stern realities 
of life leave but little time or thought or care for the 
gentler emotions. 

The head-quarters and Lord Elgin, who advanced 
with the army, were qimrtered in a Mahomedan 
mosque on the extreme right of our line, of which 
the camp of the King’s Dragoon Guards, feeling the 
depot on its right, formed the extreme left It was 
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interesting to watcli tlic Sikhs, who formed jiart of 
the body-guard, endeavouring to frateniize with the 
Chinese Mussuhnen, nor were the latter anything 
loath. “ Musselman ” is a word in constant use 
among the Chinese followei’s of the Prophet, and I 
have little doubt that its use saved the lives of some 
celestials in this campaign from the sword or lance of 
the irregulars. This mosque was of good size and in 
good rej)aii*, but not handsome, and you could easily de¬ 
tect from stmic of the gear that lay in the storehouses 
round the coiirtryard, that some jmrely Chinese obser¬ 
vances, and not relating to the faith of the Prophet, 
liad been engrafted upon the Moslem’s creed. 

On Friday, October 5th, we marched from the 
depot for some brick-kilns, about three miles from the 
north-cast angle of the city of Pekin. 1 never can 
think of that depot without a laugh, as it reminds me 
of one of the most ludicrous scenes I ever witnessed 
in my life, and although I anticipate the date of its 
occniTcnce, I will relate it here, as there is a f(?arful 
dust storm to-day, and you arc grinding the grits in 

I 

your teeth, even in your quarters, and consequently 
I am glad to tell a merry story by way of contrast 
to the weather. 

A few days before we left Pekin, a court-martial 
was ordered to assemble at Tung(?how, to try one of 
the marines who were quartered there, and a field- 
olficcr, Major Brown we will call him, of the 
—ty —^th, was appointed to act as President, and 
ordered to proceed from Pekin to Tungchow for 
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the purpose. A couple of sowars wore to go with 
him by Avay of a guide and escort, as we had lost 
several men who had been, no doubt, caught strag¬ 
gling by the natives and murdered. 

The scene is laid outside the Dcputy-Adjutant- 
(jcnerars office ; Major Brown rides uj), followed by 
the sowars, while the Major’s servant, private 
Ilagarty or Hanlon, walks behind his master in 
order to see the Major make a “ clean ” start of it 
for Tungehow, which he is to do from the Depiity- 
Adjutaiit-Geuerars door. There is a strong sus¬ 
picion that private Ilagarty had been drinking his 
master’s health. ITall-a-dozen i)eople are standing 
about 5 you would have seen me there if you had been 
there yourself. 

Deputy-Adjutant-General, loc ,—“ Well, Brown, 
are you off for Tungehow?” (With his usually 
bland manner and winning smile.) 

Brown.—“ Well, colonel, I suppose so, but I 
really don’t know the way there, and 1 just came up 
hc‘re to ask you about it. How am 1 to. go ? I don’t 
even know whether these sowars know the road, for 
r (;annot talk their language.” 

Deputy-Adjutant-General.—“Oh, you can easily 
find the road; let me see, the best thing for you to 
to do is to make for the depot, and then you will 
see the towx^r of Tungehow from that.” 

Brown (who docs not api)ear to see his way to 
going there at all).—“Yes, but where is the depot? 
I don’t know my way there.” 


o 
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Private Hagarty (eonfulentially cum Hibernicc).— 
“ Is it the depot, major ? \"()u don’t know the depot ? 
don’t you mind the place where you stole the first 
horse ? ” 

-Brown.—“ Eh-hem, eh-hem.” Evidently much put 
out by his servant’s system of nmcmonics. 

Deputy-AdJutant-G-eneral (biting his lips to keep 
in his laughter, yet not appearing to have heard 
ITagarty’s remark).—“ Oh, you won’t find any diffi¬ 
culty ; take the south-eastern road, and about tw’elvc 
miles off you’ll strike the depot on your left.” 

Brown.—“Well, I’m sure I wish 1 knew rather 
better where the dei)6t is. You see, I don’t know 
the place at all; there’s the difficulty.” 

-Hagarty.—“ Ah, major, dear, is it not know the 
depot? Don’t you mind what 1 am sayin’ to you 
about the horses? You reimnnber the i)lace where 
you stole the fii*st one; the white-faced horse I mean; 
well, that's the di‘p6tr 

Frowns were of no use; even “ a kick under the 
table” would hardly have stopped Mr. Hagarty, who 
appeared to forget that if the Major had stolen “ a 
white-faced horse,” and othei*s afterwards, as he im¬ 
plied, the Adjutant-General of the army was not 
the man to tell it before, as looting was at that time 
only lawful for the Commissariat, and not, as at the 
palace, open to all. Before he had well delivered 
himself of the last sentence I have reeoixled. Major 
Brown had “gone away,” and it was well he had, 
for the Deputy-AdjutanfrGencral would certainly 
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liave either burst a blood-vessel, or forgotten his pro¬ 
prieties and burst out laughing before Brown, as 
cvciyone did when his back was turned. 

In due time, after a inarch of about five miles, we 
came to the brick-kilns, and here, after a halt of about 
two hours, the army was ordered to bivouac. I don’t 
like a bivouac, especially when you liave a hot day 
and a chilly night, and very little in the way of 
bedding. 

One cart was all that each regiment was permitted 
to bring by way of transport, and one only was 
allowed to the staff. Some of us built huts of millet- 
straw, and some got into a few (yhiucse houses scat- 
tered about, which were deserted. Lord Elgin, 
advancing with the army, was forced to share its fate. 
AVe did not oversleep oui’selves next morning. All 
were astir before daybreak, as we expected to sit 
down before Pekin, to have a fight perhaps, or it 
might be to storm the place; no one knew how it 
would be, but all were alive with expectation. We 
mar(;bed at daybreak. Sir II. Grnnli had received 
information from various quarters that there was a 
large Tartar army encamped under the walls of Pekin, 
and holding a very strong position on a bund, some 
distance from the city wall. He, thcretbre, took a (iir- 
cuit to the right and approached the city nearly due 
north, in order to turn any works which might have 
been thrown up. This precaution the event proved 
to have been unnecessary, although, at the time, 
most prudent and right. Having marched about 

o 2 
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two miles the army was halted in a plain more open 
than the rest of the country, which, as I said before, 
is covered with clnm[)s of trees; and the General 
ascended a brick-kiln more tall that its fellows, from 
which he might learn something of the country, 
and perhaps get a pec'p at the enemy, as we had not 
as yet seen even a videttc or a skirmisher. 

“ Why are you not up there, M-? ” T said, 

addressing a staff-officer; “that’s your jdacc, Avith 
the General.” 

“Ah, 1 don’t care to go,” he replied, with that 
dry, humorous smile which his friends know so 
well. “There’s too many generals and woul<l-be 
generals and amateurs there for me. I’ll just stay 
where 1 am.” 

So long did we halt that it became apparent to 
the meanest capacity that breakfast must be the 
result. So it was a case of cold meat, biscuit, and 
beer for those who had it; anything else they might 
happen to have for those who were demied that lii*st, 
I will not say of luxuries, but of necessaries in the 
East. 

At about eleven or half-past eleven Ave (as Cap¬ 
tain Wills remarked upon another occasion) “ got 
the army und(;r Aveigh” (T remember his asking me, 
with a very grave face, at one of our camps, “ if 1 
could shoAv him Avhere the King’s Dragoon Guards 
Avere anchored,” and whereabouts General Michel’s 
“moorings w'ere”), and marched direct on Pekin. 
The French Avcrc on our left rear; and, except a 
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squadron of the King’s Dragoon Guanls, who formed 
part of the advanced guard, the cavalry on our right 
flank. We marched through narrow and deeply- 
sunken roads, in which it would have been impos¬ 
sible for tr(M)ps to act; and, besides, the country was 
thickly studded wth topes of trees and bramble- 
underwood; so that our force might have bctui 
greatly harassed had we been opposed even by 
matchlock-men and gingiills. We were constantly on 
the r/ne,” and frequently the word was jmsed 
that the Tartars were in force in front; and so 1 
believe they were; indeed, 1 saw them more than 
once, but they made no stand; and just as the (>0th 
llifles kid been hurried on in skirmishing order, to 
(mdeavour to catch them, they dLsa])pcared in this 
most intricate of countries. 

As we neared the large bund, which nearly sur¬ 
rounds the city, at a distance of about a mile and 
a, half from the walls, in approacliing a village, the 
Iviug’s Dragoon (Tiiards were fired upon, and some 
skirmishing took place; but the Tartars speedily 
bolted, and only one of our men was wounded slightly 
in the batik of the head by a gingsiU-ball. 

Wc crossed the bund by a cut through it, and 
found ouraelves in sight of the long-thought-of, far- 
famed city of Pekin. Yes, there before us, right 
down that road is one of the gates. We arc halted 
on the outskirts of a long street of suburb which 
runs up to the gate, under the grateful shade of 
numerous groves of trees; and the men, most of 
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them, having secured plenty of large ducks and fowls, 
proceeded to dress them, making good use of the 
present moment. The Commissariat seized a flock 
of 500 or 600 sheep which were being driven away; 
so we expect to be fed well for one day or two, at all 
events. “Far nientc,” but not in a very “dolce” 
manner, was now the order of the day for some 
hours. 

Two or three of Barry’s Armstrong guns were 
rattled up with great parade, and laid on the opposite 
gate, a sjdendid shot down the suburb street, which 
was very wide, and a number of Tartars crossing and 
recrossing in front of the gate as if they were mount¬ 
ing guard. “ Tartars, but are they Tartare ?” some 
one says, “ they are the Freneh.” The guns are loaded 
and laid; “ but don’t fire, they may be the French 
“ they are the French“ they are not the Freneh, 
they arc Tartara;” “well, if those are not the 
French I’ll eat my hat“ eat it then as fast as you 
like.” Such was the difference of opinion, but the 
guns were not fired, and they were not the French 
whom we saw. Our gallant allies, while we marched 
on Pekin, crossed in onr rear and inarched on the 
Ewen-ming-Ewen, some six or seven miles off on 
our right. How this eame to pass, how we lost our 
allies, or how our allies lost us, whichever you like; 
how we lost our cavalry brigade, or they lost us, 
happen how it might, it was unfortunate. 

When the allied army was advancing upon Pekin, 
the French found themselves at the Ewen-ming-Ewen 
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palace, six miles off by a flank movement in the 
r(?ar of our array. How it was tliat when in every 
other engagement or march each force had felt the 
other, upon tliis occasion they had acted quite inde¬ 
pendently, I do not know; the result was that we 
sat down b(iforc the city, where we ought to Iiave 
been, and they in tlie summer palace. Our cavalry 
obeyed their oilers in marching in the direction of 
the summer palace. They searched for us until 
night, and eventually bivouacked, without anything 
in the shape of baggage, two miles from the French 
and from the Ewen-ming-Ewen. 

The question with ns during the rest of the day 
was, where arc the French ? where are the cavalry ? 
there was no lighting, or we should have heard some¬ 
thing of it; where could they be? they might be 
close at hand, and yet we might know nothing of if,, 
for although by no means a forest, the coimtry was 
so studded with small gi*oves of ti*ees, each so like its 
brother, that you might be within a quarter of a mile 
of your d(*arest friend on earth, and^yet never sus¬ 
pect it; so by way of endeavouring to let them know 
our whereabout, all, or nearly all, the bauds of the 
force were ordered to the top of the bund, some 
hundred feet high m this s^Dot, to beat off tattoo Avith 
their luiited power; but no result followed; we heal’d 
nothing tliat night of the French or of the cavalry; 
so we tried to sleep as well as we coidd in our igno¬ 
rance, but before going to bed it is as well that 1 
should say something of the disposition of the troops. 
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At the entrance of this long street of suburb lead¬ 
ing to the gate of which I have sfwken, and on its 
right, stood a large temple of lluddah, covering with 
its various shrines and dwelling-places for the priests 
(such a dirty and shabl>y lot) not less than twenty 
acres of ground, all enclosed by a good twelve-feet 
wall, and veiy defensible. UTic gates w^ere all barred 
within, but a few blows fiom a ram in the shape of 
a large beam of timber soon pursuaded the men of 
peace inside to open one of them; and here Lord 
Elgin and suite, Sir TI. Grant with his personal 
staff, and the Head-quarter staff, took up dieir abode. 
None of the “ religious ” were distiubcd, excei)t those 
whose quarters were required, and these were of 
course quietly told to “ depart,” nor was there any 
wanton destruction of their gods, furniture, or 
propei*ty. Outside in the rear were the artillery 
head-quarters and most of the guns, but General 
Crofton subsequently moved into the temple with 
his staff; Sir J. Michel occupied iinothcr temple 
to the right front of the head-quarters, while Sir 
E. Napier took up his abode in a house in the 
suburb street on its left front. The Queen’s were 
marched to an advanced post half-way to the gate 
on the right of the street, the GOth Rifles occupied 
quarters close to Sir J. Michel, the OOth and 67th 
in the suburb street, near Sir R. Napier, the 15th 
l^unjaiibees in advance iii the same street, while the 
8th formed the rear-guard. 
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Early next morning a salute of twenty-one guns 
wus fired from the bund in order to let tlie allies 
know our whereabouts, and to find out, if possible, 
our lost eavalry; but a more certain method was 
adopted at the same time. Colonel Wolseley, with 
an escort of sowars, is sent off to the Ewen-niing- 
Ewen to seek for them, as it is just possible the 
French may have gone there. 

Nothing loth, he starts off at daybreak. Ho 
only knows the direction of the palace; that is quite 
enough for him, rather more, in fact, than he requires 5 
if there is an officer in the army that can find his 
way, he is the man. The Tartars may be in force 
in the neighbourhood; no doubt they may. It would 
give double pleasure to his ride if there was a good 
smack of danger about it. He returned with the 
news that he has found the French at the Ewen- 
ming-Ewen, and our cavalry in the neighbourhood. 
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The French having, as I have already stated, 
executed a flank march in our rear, had arrived at 
the Summer Palace 5 found it unoccu})icd, save hy a 
guard of eunuchs, although there were swarms of 
^J'artar soldiers in the villages for miles around it; 
indeed these villages appear to be the barracks of a 
large army. They met with but little resistance; 
one or two French officers were slightly wounded; and 
tliat night Genenil Montauban occupied the Pakcc. 

It was a curious accident that we should be sepa¬ 
rated but once during the campaign, and that upon 
that occasion the French should march to the Ewen- 
ming-Ewen. And another curious fact is, that while 
General Montauban assured Sir H. Grant that “ no¬ 
thing had been touched” (which, of course, he be¬ 
lieved to be the case), any number of richly-jewelled 
watches were to be bought at that moment in the 
French camp, “ with a very large portion of silver and 
gold,” while the soldiers’ tents and the ground around 
them was a perfect blaze of silk and embroidery. 

The Comraander-in-Chief had, doubtless, sent a 
message to General Montauban, by Captain Far- 
quharson, A.D.C., to the effect that if he did not 
meet with the Tartar army outside Pekin he would 
march on the Ewen-ming-Ewen; and this expressed 
intention was not carried out, and it may be that wo 
were ourselves the defaulters, in not adhering to this 
arrangement. 

Between twelve and one o’clock on Sunday Lord 
Elgin and Sir II. Grant rode out to the Ewen-ming- 
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Ewen with a strong escort of sowars and some of the 
King’s Dragoon Guards. Lord Elgin was accom¬ 
panied by his suite, and Sir II. Grant by his personal 
stafti Sir R. Napier and staff, and General Crofton 
and staff, one or two of the Head-quarter staff, and 
some naval officers. After a brisk ride of some six 
miles, guided by Colonel Wolsclcy, they arrived at 
tlic Palace. It is approached by a grand causeway 
road, which divides a large sheet of water. Tlie 
outer gate is not very imposing, it is of the same 
form as that used for all large puljlic buildings in 
Cliina, and with those leans-to, or supports, of wood, 
witliout which it WQuld fall of its own accord. 

Inside the firat entrance-gate there is a large, 
flngged courtyard, some hundred yards wide by 
eighty deep; at each side, both within and without, 
are guard-rooms. Emiting the grand entrance stands 
another gate of similar construction; then another 
court, in which stands the “Hall of Audience,” a 
magnificent building, in which, in his imperial chair, 
the Emperor gave audience to those few and great 
ones who were honoured by admission into the “ Ver¬ 
million” presence. 

This courtyard is about the same size as the outer 
one, and the Hall of Audience stands at the side 
farthest from the gate; one door by which the minis- 
sters or othere were admitted faced tliat gate; while, 
at the opposite side of the hall was the imperial 
entrance, approached from the palace. 

This hall was a separate building, not attached to 
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any other; its length was about 120 feet, its breadth 
about 80 . A t each end stood one of those enormous 
and splendid enamelled bowls, which the army lias 
presented to Her Most Gracious Majesty, at Major 
Probyn’s request, who took them from the hall himself 
—^minor spirits, being deterred from touching them by 
their vastness, were contented with some smaller and 
more suitable memento. But a difficulty is just the 
tiling for Probyn; he contrived to get them away 
when no one else thought of attempting it. A large 
and most elaborate plan of the Palace Gardens nearly 
covered the wall at one end of the room. About half¬ 
way down one side stood the imperial dais, which 
was ascended by three steps, and upon it was placed 
the chair of state, richly carved in dark wood, and 
cushioned in rich embroidery. 

The ceiling was of wood, deeply carved, verj’’ rich 
and massive; and there was an air of sfcite, a solemn 
dignity, about the place which impressed you not a 
little, and rendered it most suitable to the purpose 

for which it had been built. Behind this haU was a 

0 

passage leading to the right and left, one side of it 
being formed by the wall of the Hall of Audience, the 
other by a large rockery. Following the path to the 
right you found yourself in a labyrinth of courtyards 
and buildings, full of all sorts of curiosities, silks, and 
stores of every kind of property; while proceculing 
to the left, and turning again to the front, you arrived 
at an artificial piece of water, one of hundreds in the 
grounds, and nearly all connected by a slow-flowing 
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stream, surrounded by rockeries and bridged at each 
end, where it narrowed. I need hardly say that all 
anmnd noble trees of various sorts cast their luxu¬ 
rious shade; and on the opposite side of this minia¬ 
ture lake stood the imperial apartments, entered by 
none save members of the imperial family. If you 
can imagine fairies to be the size of ordinary mortaLs, 
this then was fairyland. J^ever have I bclield a 
scene which realized one’s ideas of an enchanted 
laud before; would that its lord had not been 
proud, liiise, and cruel, and he might yet have en¬ 
joyed it. 

The party who accompanied Lord Elgin and Sir 
H. Grrant on the first visit to the palace were de¬ 
tained liere beside the water for several hours at 
General Montauban’s request; he sent a message to 
Sir Hope, begging that he would not bring a large 
party into the palace, as nom of tim French officers 
had yet Imen permitted to enter. So that Sir R. Ka- 
pier. General Crofton, Major Anson, and Captain 
Grant only entered with Sir H. Grant, and Lord 
Elgin intnxluced his attaches. The rest were loft 
to ruminate under the trees beside the small lake. 
The Commander-in-Chief had a long conference 
with Genei*al Montauban, and was assured that 
iwthlng had hem tomhexl. It was agreed that, prize 
agents being appointed, they should select su(?h arti¬ 
cles as they deemed fitting as prize for each army, 
and that, when their selection was complete, the rest 
of the property might be taken as individual spoil. 
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But on that afternoon Sir H. Grant gave permission 
to such ollicers as were of the party to carry away 
a memento with them,—^anything they pleased, pro¬ 
vided that the prize-agents did not object. Of this 
privilege everyone appeared to avail themselves; and 
while one became enamoured of a gadestone vase, 
another lost his heart to an embroidered robe, while 
a third, with an eye to the future, selected a fur- 
coat. 

Strange, is it not, but nevertheless true, that we 
sometimes cannot see things that arc being done un¬ 
der our very nose! General Montauban was no doubt 
sincere in his assertion, that “nothing had been 
touchedbut it was passing strange that he could 
not have seen that his own camp outside the palace- 
gate was blazing with silk of every hue, and the 
richest embroidery; nor did he know that, at the 
same moment, you could buy a richly-jewelled watch, 
enamelled and set round with pearls or brilliants, or 
with both, for live or six and twenty dollars. How 
cheap must watches have been in France when the 
army started for China! for how could they have 
got them from the palace when General Montauban 
declared that he had placed sentries all round it ? 

But how came it that when the officers who ac¬ 
companied Sir H. Grant were detained outside the 
imperial apartments, they were accosted by French 
officers passing and repassing them, thus, “Mais 
pourquoi n*entrez-vous pas, messieura, cen’est pas 
defendu d’entrer, mais regardez;” and diving into 
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the capacious pockets of his overalls, he would pro¬ 
duce a bar or plate of gold. “ C’est de Tor, voyez- 
vous,” and he would pTOcecd to bend it to prove its 
ductility. Now, General Moiitauban did not know a 
word of all this, although it went on under (as I 
have said) his very nose; nor did he know that 
although not in the imperial apartments, neverthe¬ 
less in other rooms of the palace in whicli there was 
valuable property to any amount, the French gun¬ 
ner was to be seen with a large sack, filling it with 
all sorts of things which struck his fancy. 

And while on this subject, which has been so much 
canvassed at home, I add and am moreover prepared 
to assert that by far the greatest part of the property 
acquired by officers and soldiei’s in the Plnglish force 
was imrchased from tkt F^'ench; so that were you to 
ask an officer where he had procured such or such 
a cmio, or dress, or watch, the chances were live to 
one that he would tell you that he bought it in 
the French camp. We had Indian allowances, and 
they had the plunder, and we bought some of it; 
with very few exceptions, no officer or soldier in the 
English force got a single article of intrinsic value 
from the palace; although everything that came 
from the place has no doubt a decided value from 
its associations; but the difference was just this, 
that wliile the British officer looked for articles of 
virtu, as a memento of the place for himself, or for 
his friends at home, the Frenchman had an eye to 
more solid advantages, and he reaped them. 
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And now lot us take a look at the palace, i. e. at 
the imperial apartments. They were built, as every 
Chinese house is, from the lowest to the highest, in 
what I must call the courtyard plan. You enter 
through a jiassage and one or two doors, one of the 
state-rooms, furnished in the richest manner with 
tables and scats of black or very dark wood—ebony, 
or a w(K>d of ccpial beauty,—carved in the most 
elaborate manner, so that figures and landscapes are 
made to stand out completely, and are often only 
attached to the background liy some one or two 
points, which you do not see until you look for 
them. No more perfect display of the art of wood¬ 
carving could be conceived. Wainscots of the same 
adorned the walls, while the seats and couches were 
draped with the richest silk-embroidery, all of the 
imperial yellow, and adorned with dragons in gold. 

On the opposite side of the courtyard, about fifty 
feet square, and flagged with marble, stood another 
room, of larger dimensions, and furnished in a simi¬ 
lar manner; and all round it, on tables and skinds, 
were placed vases and cups of the most choice and 
beautiful gadestone, china, and enamel: clocks, gilt 
and many of gold, several of French manuliicturc; 
mirrors of large size set in costly frames, while splcn- 
did glass chandeliers hung from the ceilings. Room 
here opened off room; and while they varied in size 
and shape, the style and furniture were similar. This 
suite of apartments stretched right and left; the ex¬ 
treme left of the building was sacred to the ladies 
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of the court 5 and here were some exquisite boudoirs, 
fitted up with the perfection of Eastern luxmy and 
taste; and a spiral staircase, the only one in the 
building, led to a similar suite of apartments over¬ 
head, a gi’cat part of whose ornament consisted in 
the most rare and costly of Chinese works of art, 
with a few, P>ench in manufacture as in closijxn and 
taste. These suites of apartments fronted another 
sheet of water, surrounded by rockeries on a gigjiutlc 
scale (all planted), and opened out upon a gnivclled 
walk or drive, while, behind them, small courtyards 
innumeiuble were surrounded by store-rooms filled 
with boxes of furs, china, emliroidcred dresses, shoes 
(which proved that the ladies of the palace were not 
cui'sed with small feet,—1 mean (yhincse small feet). 

The furs were ermine (but not valued much by 
us, as the tails were wantinf?), sables, squiiTcl, un¬ 
born camel, a very curious and beautiful gny skin 
with very minute curls of hair, unborn lamb, black 
astrachan, and othere which nom^ of us appeared 
even to have seen before, and whWi we were 
unable to name. But the imperial robes; how am 
1 to describe them? Kich silk, blue or yellow, 
brown or purple, covered with delicately-worked 
embroidery, exquisite in colour and shading, as unri¬ 
valled in execution, with the golden, five-clawed 
dragon blazoned over the embroideiy. Truly these 
imperial dresses were a sight which conveyed lofty 
ideas of the splendour of the court to which they 
belonged. 


p 
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To the right of the imperial apartments the build¬ 
ings of the palace stretched for about hall-a-milc, 
and consisted of the residences of oflicials, with ser¬ 
vants’ apartments, and rooms full of silk dresses, in 
which, having been pulletl out of their boxes and 
thrown on the floor, you would sink above your 
knees as jrou entered the room. Large rooms there 
wore t(K), with shelves divided into compartments all 
round, and in eat;h compartment was placed some 
work of Chinese art, in gadestone, enamel, bronze, 
or china, or some valued gift of the “barbarian” 
relics of an English mission of the last century, or 
some importation from Fi'ance through Russia, each 
article carefully labelled, and the label descrilung, 
not only its age and origin, but the exact position 
in the room which was assigned to it. 

In this wing of the building also the silk was 
stored, and there seemed to be enough of it to clothe 
half the population of Pekin. When the palace was 
opened to indiscriminate plunder, these rolls of silk 
attracted muqh attention from the Sikhs, who carried 
them off in cartloads; they sold them in camp for 
two dollars a roll at first, but their value was soon 
raised to from ton to twenty dollars. A^arious were 
its colours and texture, satin or silk, plain or figured, 
white, blue, yellow (the Imperial colour), purple, 
stone, or fawn colour; there they wore to be had 
for carrying away, or if you chose to buy them, 
8,<?. Ad, for fifteen or twenty yards; all good husbands 
who were there have no doubt got a supply for their 
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wives; brothers and cousins, too, have no doubt dime 
likewise for the fair ones who belong to them at 
home. Oh! what a ])leasui*e it is to look at a gift, 
whatever it may be, which you intend to present to 
some dear one at home, and to iinagmc the pleasure 
with which it will be received: but to return to the 
palace. 

The grounds extended for six or seven miles in 
every direction, and further towards the hills. If you 
can, you must imagine a vast labyrintli of picturesipie 
rocks and noble timber, lakes and streams, summer¬ 
houses roofed with porcelain of the imperial yellow, 
theatres and tlieir store-houses, filled with all the 
paniphernalia for mas(tuerades upon a gigantic scale, 
one theatre and its belongings covering from five 
to ten acres of groimd, all richly planted around; 
temples more numerous still, full of qiuiint deities 
(some of them, as it has since turned out, of gold), 
and every building within view of at least one other, 
and all these filled with works of Chinese art of 
great age, beauty, and value, and in tke background 
a range of hills, theu* outline cut clear against the 
sky; you must think of all the best gifts of nature, 
in colour and in form, of trees, shrubs, and wild 
flowers; wood, water, rock, hill, and mountain 3"ou 
must add; then deck the scene with all the world- 
famed skill of the Celestial in landscape gardening, 
thrown in here and there so well that it looks like 
nature’s own hand; scatter those beautiful buildings 
round, with their gorgeous roofs peeping through the 

p 2 
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dark forest timber; see, there is an imperial stag 
bounding across your paths; conjure up the quaint 
old Chinese bridge here and there, to carry you 
across the feeder of some placid lake, with its orna¬ 
mental waterfowl; and you may be able to form some 
very faint and indistinct idea of the Ewen-ming- 
Ewen, which you can no more conceive than I can 
describe. 

I wandered one day for hours through its cool 
shades and winding paths, from building to build¬ 
ing, and here and there a terrace on the side of a 
hill, with summer-houses, so cool, each containing 
suits of richly-furnished apartments, now deserted, 
most of them untouched, although 1 met scores of 
Cliinese carrying away heavy loads of plunder from 
the outbuildings of the palace (chiefly cloth and 

china). “Come,” I said to S- , who was with 

me, “let us look at this place.” We ascended a 
flight of some seventy or eighty marble steps, a 
gentle stream of water at each side falling into a 
large marble, basin at the bottom, bridged with 
marble also; we reached a temice surrounded by 
dark pine trees; in the centre stood a temple, a large 
circular building; we entered it, there was the triple 
Buddah, and before him the ashes of the sticks of 
incense, the last that ever were to smoke at his 
shrine; he was, or rather they were, huge, and in 
gilded wood; numerous smaller shrines were placed 
round the building, with smaller deities. 

“ What is this ?” said S-; “ gold, is it not ? ” 
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taking up with some little difficulty a deity about 
two feet high. “ Gold, my dear fellow, do you think 
gold is so plentiful in Cliina that they have golden 
gods in a remote temple like this, where anyone might 
carry them off ?” “ lt*s precious heavy then,” he said, 
“ if it is not gold, let us smash him and seeand down 
went the divinity, with a heavy thud on the marble 
floor, but no sign of a smash in him. “ I*m sure it 

is gold,” said S-“ Bring it home then,” said I, 

laughing. “ I wish I had that lazy syce here,” was his 
rejoinder, as he stood l(X)king at his idol,. “ 1 should 
make him carry it.” So we left it there, but when 
the burning came it was fomid, or another like it, 
and was brought home, and it made a fortune. I feel 
sure that multitudes of such things were thrown 
away and burnt, because it was incredible that they 
could be made of gold, and yet they were. On 
another shrine the incense-burners were of iron, 
plated with gold; on another, of rich enamel of evciy 
colour in the rainbow, with gilded mounting, while 
every shrine was diaped and curtainejl with yellow 
satin, richly embroidered. 

Proceeding along the terrace we amved at a sum¬ 
mer-house embosomed in shade,—^and by a summer¬ 
house I don’t mean a small octagonal or hexagonal 
building, with a deal table and some benches for the 
convenience of a picnic party, distempered walls, 
rectangular windows (such as Kuskin loves), and a 
slate roof. Nor do I mean a bower covered with 
moss, and roses and jessamine trained over it, and 
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thatched with reeds or heather. No, I mean a 
Imise with ten or twenty rooms in it, sleeping rooms 
and sitting rooms, all fully furnished and “ fit for 
the immediate reception of a nobleman’s or gentle- 
niau’s iainilyyes, or of an emperor,—^fbr to some 
one of these cool retreats we are told that Hein 
Fung loved to retire and pass his days with one or 
more of the reigning favourites. 

Let us enter. The door is fastened inside, never 
mind, a vigorous kick sends it Hying open from 
the centre, and we stand in a marble courtyard. 
Two snnill rooms, one on each side, where the 
wooden sword denotes the eunuch’s dwelling; three 
steps of marble opposite bring us to another door. 

“ Your turn now, S-and in it goes, for S- 

has a strong leg. Another marble courtyard, larger 
than the firet, and steps ascending, for it is built 
on the face of a hill, and the house is teri’aecd; 
two long buildings at each side containing three 
rooms each, those at the ends opening off the 
centre one, which is a sitting-room fumished just 
like the palace, dark or black carved wood and 
crimson or vellow embroidered satin, nicknacks and 
oniaments the same. AVhat would Wardour Street 
say if it were here? Why the furniture of this 
one summer-house would sell, at home, for a 
prince’s ransom. One larger building tronts the en¬ 
trance of the courtyard; bang goes the door, in we 
go. Much larger iwins, three of them on the same 
plan, a splendid French clock in gold enamel, the 
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furniture is more gorgeous, the ornaments more 
rare, and in a carved cupboard in the wall there 
are boxes of the imperial yellow china, each cup 
wrapped in soft paper and in a compartment by 
itself^ so precious is it deemed. Some, of the finest 
“ cracle,” so minute that you must get a good 
light to see it in. Some with the five-clawed dragon 
finely worked in it, not visible when you look 
dirc(jtly at it. Some curious old grey “ cracle,” too; 
imperial sceptres in green and white gadestonc; 
two tall jais in j)orcehiin, painted in the richest 
coloui's, representing a series of hunting scenes in 
which the tiger and stag arc pursued. 

Tablets adorn the walls, one or two yanls square, in 
Avhich sylvan scenes of landscape or of hunting are 
represented, in which the figures, trees, water, beasts, 
&c., arc made of gadestonc, green and white, and of 
other coloured stones. Sleeping-rooms to the right 
and left, satin embroidered hangings, and the raised 
bed-place univ(n*sal in C-hiiia, which doubtless the 
im[)erial pci*son has e’er now pressed. A garden 
adorns the centre of the courtyard;* some of the 
shrubs are still in flower. Trees from outside over¬ 
hang it all, while a stream, cool as the rock it springs 
from, flows through it, caught here and there in 
deep, pure white marble basins. To the right and 
left passages leading to other buildings of similar 
stamp, and some storerooms, one lilled by several 
gilded chaii*s of state, another with large enamels, 
a thinl with (quaint masks and lanterns for an even- 
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iiig entertaimiieiit; but if I was to write a whole 
book on the subject I could not describe it, nor could 
you even then imagine it. 

lleliictaiitly we descended again fi*oin the tcmice 
and iiiiiy palace, and wandered along the shores of 
a lake; but “ time (in our case) was short and art 
was long.” Here, lying at the bottom near the 
shore, were porcelain jars and vases which had been 
thrown there by some overloaded plunderer, to be 
brought away at some more convenient time; and 
standing above his middle in water, is an unfortu¬ 
nate coolie, bleeding from a wound in his chest, 
>vhich he has received who can tell how, but no 
signs that we can make will induce him to come on 
shore. As we near the palace again, we meet large 
parties of Chinese, plundering their own Emperor; 
we examine their baskets and bundles,—ehina vases, 
felt, and coai’sc wadded clothing, arc all that we can 
find; they have not got into the best building’s; they 
are afraid of us, or else they have gone in for the 
things which will be most usefid to themselves, or 
are least likely to be recognized, in which case, off 
go their heads at once. 

But we must get back to Pekin for this time; we 
shall see the palace more than once perhaps again. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Preparations for an Assault—Plan of our Position—Colonel Mann's 
anxiety to make a Broach—John Chinaman gives in—Chinese 
Treachery—Return of Messrs. Parkes and Loch—“ The wild Jus¬ 
tice of Jlevenge "—Boulby, a public Loss—Chinese Perlidy—Kind¬ 
ness of Russian Embassy—The Russian Burial-ground—Funeral of 
Messrs. Anderson, Do Norman, Boulby, and Private Phipps—Cniel 
Treachery of the Erniteror—Burning of the Imperial Palace— 
Burning of Teiuple-^Antiquity of Chinese Art—A Residence with 
its Tom[»les—Gardens—Curios—Halt of Troops—More Burning— 
Reflections—Return to Pekin— A necessary Sacrifice—'i’he days of 
the Present Dynasty numbered—Success of the American Mission. 


No time was lost by the Allies in making prepara¬ 
tions lor an assault upon Pekin, should it l>e neces¬ 
sary to do so in order to get iK)Sscssion ol* the gate 
which they had demanded. Messenger passed to 
and fro between the Chinese authorities and our 
chiefs, which I forbear to repriub as they have long 
ago been made public, and are not of sufficient in¬ 
terest to be reproduced here; suffice it to say, that 
they exhibited upon the one hand linnness, dignity, 
and truth; and upon the other, every low art which 
base cunning and falsehood could hiiiig to bear. 
But all to no purpose, LoM Elgin knew them tho¬ 
roughly, nor could they again deceive him. 

To the left front of our then iwsition before Jackin 
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lay a large open plain, of uneven surface, it had been 
used as a paiiulc-ground for the Tartar array, it is 
about a iiiile-and-a-half scpuire; on the right, as you 
face the city, this ])lain is bounded by the broad road 
and suburb leading to the north giite of the Tartar 
city; on the front, by the city wall; on the rear, by 
the gi*cat Llama temple and its extensive grounds 
and l)uildings; and on the left, by the suburb and 
broad road leading to the Anting gate; this gate the 
allies had dctcrinined to make their own. 

Ileyond that again, to the left of this last-named 
suburb, st(K)d the magnificent Temple of the Earth. 
Its various buildings (for one temple in China often 
includes a large number of separate edifices) wore 
enclosed by a brick wall about eighteen feet high, and 
covered a space more than a quarter of a mile sejuare; 
up to this temple the siege guns were at once brought, 
and as the wall approached the city to within about 
three hundred yards and formed an ex(!ellent nmsk 
for our battery, no more fitting jdace could have been 
chosen from wjiich to breach the tar-lamed wall of 
Pekin. The dippers went to work under Colonel 
Mann, a most energetic and painstaking officer; so 
anxious was he, ijid(;ed, to make the breach that a 
facetious young subaltern in the Sappera d(^clared 
one morning, “ that he had been seen the night be¬ 
fore under the very wall, sitting on a barrel of gun¬ 
powder, and grubbing at the wall with his nails; ” 
but in a few days the battery was finished, and on 
Friday the 12 th a proclamation was issued by us 
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threatening to bomkird the town if the Anting gate 
was not given up within twenty-foui’ hours. 

It was fated, however, that the wall was not to be 
breached; every preparation had been made, the 
Second Division under Sir II. Napier was told off 
for the assault, while the First Division was to be 
under anus in reserve, when at the last moment, as 
usual, when he finds himself driven to the wall, John 
Chinaman gave in; the gute was placed in our Iiands, 
and our troops had the honour of planting their 
colours upon its summit. For some days no one was 
permitted to enter the city, or even the gate, without 
a jiass from the Deputy-Adjutaiit-Greneml, so that 1 
shall take this opportunity, as we cajinot yet get 
into Pekin, to mention some other mattei's which 
arc yet to be si)oken of. 

And first, as to the prisonciu Great was the 
anxiety felt by every one on their behalf; to many 
of us they were personal friends. Mr. 11 . Parkes 
had secured the good will of all by the fi*ank urbanity 
of his manners, although there was a strong opinion 
in the army that he had been too confiding, and too 
much disposed to yield to the Chinese Government, 
and that therefore his sufferings were to a certain 
extent brought on through his own mistake, while 
pci-sonally the deepest sympathy was felt for him. 
The old proverb, “ Deceive me once it is your fault, 
deceive me twice it is mine,” ought to have been 
borne in mind more than it appeal's to have been. 
For, not to speak of the one-hundred-and-one tricks 
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that liave been i)layed upon ns by the Gk>vernineut 
of China, of former date, the falsehood of their deal¬ 
ings at Tien-l'siu, as previously related, was so pal¬ 
pable, that every one in the army felt that there was 
a degree of blame to be attached to those who placed 
themselves, or anyone else, in the power of men so 
false and treacherous. 1 record this as the impres¬ 
sion in the army; how fiir it was justified I cannot 
decide. 

Kweilemig and Hang Foo had solemnly assured 
Messrs. Wade and Parkes, on September ist, that 
they had full power to treat with us, all our demands 
were to be complied with; but when it came to the 
point, and the production of their credentials was 
demanded on the 6th, their lalsehood was made evi¬ 
dent. Had they been able to cany on the deception 
so lar as to have induced us to do as they desired, 
and Lord Elgin had gone up to Pekin with a small 
escort and no gmis, it might have been that, instead 
of the prisoners whom they did take at Changkea- 
whan, they wpuld liavc captured the Ambassador; 
lor that the (lovemment intended treachery when 
they stipulated that the Allies were to leave their 
guns behind them, “ as the minds of the people would 
be disturbed at Pekin if guns were brought there,” 
there cannot now be the smallest shade of doubt. 
And thus their subsequent conduct has proved to us 
what an escape the interests of the Allies had, as who 
can tell what the results would have been had the 
Plenipotentiaries fallen into any well-executed snare. 
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For Mr. Loch’s safety all who knew him felt most 
painful anxiety. Prayers were offered np at our 
services on behall' of all, and I am sure that our con¬ 
gregations most heartily joined in their petitions. 
Soon after our arrival at Pekiii our feai*s as to Messrs. 
Parkes and Loch were put an end to by their arrival 
at head-quarters, and many a hearty shake of the 
liand it was their lot to feel. ^Jlieir statements as to 
their sufferings are so interesting that they are here 
subjoined. 

Of the fate of the other prisoners wc were still in 
ignorance, and deep Avas the feeling of anxiety on 
their behalf; but on the 12th nine of I^^ane’s sowars 
were sent back, and they informed us of the sad fate 
of l)e Norman and Anderson, nor had wo much liope 
after this for Boulby and Brabazon. Tlic sowars can 
tell best their own tale. 


EVIDENCE OP sow ALLA SIXO, DTTFFADAR, 

First Troopy Fme*s ITorse. 

“ When Messrs. Parkes and Loch left us to go to 
Sankolinsin, the Chinese Comraander-iii-Chicf, tliere 
remained in our party Mr. Boulby, Lieutenant 
Anderson, Captain Brabazon, Mr. Do Norman, one 
man of the King’s Dragoon Guards, one man of 
1 st Sikh Irregular Cavalry, and our own party of 
seventeen men. We stood waiting for half-an-hour, 
when Lieutenant Anderson asked to be taken where 
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the other gcntleincn were gone. He was told to 
remain till thej came back. After another half-hour 
the Chinese army assembled in large numbers and 
surrounded us, made us get olf our horses, and 
(leading them) follow them. Then about 10,000 
men accompanied us to Tmigchow, and made us 
rest for a quarter of an hour and give up our arms. 
They then made us remount and paraded us through 
the whole of the army, and then took us on the roa<l 
to Pekin and rested that night in a Joss-house. 

“ In the morning they again mounted us on our 
horses and took us to Pekin. In Pekin they made us 
dismount and fed us, they then took us through the 
city to a place about two miles beyond it, then they 
made us dismount and gave us tents. The English 
officers, and natives separate. Then they took us 
away one by one and bound us, lying on the stomach, 
with hands and feet behind oiu* backs. They kept 
us in this position for three days, and gave us food 
only three times, and then but a mouthful at a time; 
they then tltrcw us, bound as we wore, into carts, 
and took us, as I should think, about thirty miles. 
The mules were trotting and galloping all night. 
We arrived in the morning at a Fort, and were there 
put into prison, confined in a cage, and loaded with 
chains. At that time we were seven in all. Lieute¬ 
nant Anderson, Mr. De Norman, one dufiadar, and 
four sowars. 1 know nothing of the othci*a, they 
were taken further on. We were kept in this place 
three days so tightly bound, we could not move. 
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The sowars bound with one cord, the Englishmen 
with two. 

“ The iirst day wc got nothing to cat, after that 
they gave ils a little as before. After the ru*st day 
at the second place Lieutenant Anderson became 
delirious, and remained so with a few lucid inteiwals 
until his death, which occurred on the ninth day of 
his imprisonment. Two days before his death his 
nails and lingers burst from the tightness of the cord, 
and mortification set in, and the liones of his wrists 
were exposed. Whilst he was alive worms were 
gcnemtetl in liis >vounds, and crawled over and cat 
into his body. They left the body by us three days 
and then took it away. Five days after Lieutenant 
ATidci*son’s death a sowar. Ram Chun, died in the 
siiine state'. Three days afterwards Mr. l)e Norman 
died. 

“ On the evening of the day of Lieutenant Ander¬ 
son’s decease the cords were taken oil* our liands, 
and from that time wc were better treated; our feet 
were unbound two days after this, and. kept so until 
our release yesterday evening. When Lieutenant 
Anderson and our comrades called on us to help 
them by biting their cowls (the only way we (fould 
assist them), the Chinamen kicked us away. When 
we arrived at the joss-house between ^J’ungchow 
and Pekin, Captain Brabazon and a h’reiK^hmaii went 
back, and Lieutenant Anderson told us they were 
going to the Commandcr-in-Chief to give information 
and obtain our release.” 
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EVIDENCE OP MAHOMED KHAN, 

Fourth TVoop, Fane's Hm'se. 

“ TakcH prisoner by the Chinese, 18th September, 
1860. When we got to the camp of the Chinese 
near Cliangkoawhan, we heard the firing commence. 
Messrs. Parkes and Loch left ns, as also one sowar 
of Major Probyn’s Horse. Mr. Anderson waited for 
about half-ari-hom% and then wanted to go in search 
of the two gentlemen, but he was stopped b}'' the 
Chinese. We were eventually taken outside Tung- 

chow and our arms taken awav from us. W(j then 

•/ 

remounted, and went over the stone bridge of the 
canal, along the paved road to a joss-house, about a 
mile or two miles on this side. The next day Cap¬ 
tain Bmbazon and a Frenchman left us, and we 
were taken thmiigh Pekin to a garden on the other 
side. This place was near a lake, and temples round 
about it. AV'e were then put into tents, six men in 
each; Mr. Anderson told off the number to each 
tent. This was about two o’clock in the dav. 

“ About half-an-hour after our arrival Mr. De Nor¬ 
man was taken out under the pretence of having his 
face and hands washed. He was immediately seized, 
thrown on the ground, and his hands and feet tied 
together behind. Mr. Anderson was then taken out 
and tied up in the same manner, then Mr. Boulb}^ then 
the Frenchman, and then the sowar. After we had 
all been tied, they put water on our cords to tighten 
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them, they then lifted us up and took us into a 
courtyard, where we remained in the open air for 
three days exposed to the sun and cold. Mr. An¬ 
derson became delirious the second day from tlie 
effects of the sun and want of water and food; we 
had nothing to eat all that time, l)ut at last they 
gave us two square mites of bread and a little water. 
In the daytime the place was left open, and hun¬ 
dreds of people came to staro at us, and many men 
of rank among them. 

“ At night a soldier was placed on guard over each 
of us. If we spoke a word or asked for water, wo 
were beaten and stamped upon. They kicked us 
about the head with their boots, and if we asked for 
anything to eat they crammed dirt down our tliroats. 
At the end of the third day irons were put on our 
nocks, wrists, and ankles, and about three o’clock 
of the fourth day we were taken away in carts. 1 
never saw Lieutenant Anderson again. In our two 
carts there were eight of us, viz, three Frenchmen, 
fom' Sikhs, and mvself; one Freiu‘hmaTi died on tlie 
road, he was wounded by a sword-cut on tlie l)reast. 
V\^e were afterwards taken away towards the hills 
that night, and stopped to cat and rest, and then 
travelled on all the next day. We stopped again 
at night, and late the next day arrived at a walled 
town, with a large white fort outside of it. The 
place was surrounded on three sides by high hills; 
we were taken into the jail outside the town. 

“ A Frenchman died after we ha<l been in jail eight 

Q 
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or nine days, and sowar Iren Singh three or four 
days after that. They Ijoth died from maggots eat¬ 
ing into their llesh, from which mortification ensued. 
The Mandarin in charge of the jail t(M>k off our ii*ons 
al)out’tcu days ago. The Chinese prisonei*s were 
very kind to us, cleaned and washed our wounds, 
and gave us what they laid to (‘at. 

(Signed) “ W. h'AXE, Captain, 

“ Com. Fane's Horse, 

“Pekin, 

“ October 13,1800.” 


DEPOSITIONS OP niTOIIEI. SING, SOWAR, First Troop, Fane's 
Horse; also of KAN SINGE, SOWAR, Third T^oop. 

“ The fii*st day we stopi)ed in a joss-house on the 
side of the road to Pekin. "We tied onr horses up 
and went inside. 'I'he Chinese then took tliem away 
but brought them iiack again hi the morning, and we 
again mounted. Then two gentlemen, (Aii)tain l>ra- 
bazon, II.A., and a French offuuu’, left onr party. We 
went through l*ekin to the other side about half a 
koss and pulled u]) at a serai, fi*om here one of the 
(liiiianien went away to ask if we should dismoiint 
there, on his return we were taken to some tents. 
This place had barrac'ks inside, and wo went through 
a large doorway. 

“ We had been there an hour-and-a-half, w'hcn 
we were ordered out, one by one, to wash, our hands 
and faces. They took out the gentlemen first, 
threw them down, and fastened their hands behind 
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them. Afterwards we were taken out. They then 
made us kneel down in the middle of the yard, tic<l 
our hands and feet behind, and threw ns over on our 
hands on the ground. From this position if we at¬ 
tempted to rest on our right or left side, they kii^ked 
and beat us. AVe remained in this position all night, 
during which time they poured water on our bonds 
to tighten them. Mr. Do Norman spoke to one of 
the Chinese oflicers during the night, and told liim 
that we came to treat and not to fight, and they 
then ga.ve us a little water and rice. The Hindoos 
would not eat it until Mr. Anderson persuaded them, 
when some of us ate. 

“The next day a white-button Mandarin came 
to sec us. He had many orderlies with him, and 
took down in writing some answers to questions 
put by him to Air. Do Norman. About two hours 
after ho was gone wo were loaded with irons. We 
got nothing more to cat or drink, and remained 
in this way for three days. Lieutenant Anderson’s 
hands were swollen to three times their proper size 
and turned as black as ink. Tlio whole weight of 
his body, chains, and all were thrown on his hands. 
I'hey looked ready to burst. As long as he was 
sensible he encouraged us and rebuked us for calling 
out. When he was insensible he constantly called 
out on Fane and many others. T To became delirious 
when the chains wore put on. On the afternoon of 
the third day they took four of us (Hughil Bingh, 
AVar Bingh, Bonah Bing, and Air. Boulby) away in 
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cart*?, travelled all that night, gave us no food or 
water, and beat us when we asked for any, Mr. 
lloiilby’s hands were not so much swollen. He spoke 
no Hindustani, so we could not miderstaiid him. 

“ About leu A.M. the next day we arrived at a Fort 
with a few buildings near it. There was no town. 
Another cart was with us. There wx*re in it Duffa- 
dar Mahomed Khan, a Fremrh oHieer very tall and 
stout with a brown beard, and a dragoon, whose 
name was l*hipps. AVe were taken into the torts, 
and for throe days were out in the open air in the 
cold. They then pulled us into a kitchen and ke})t 
us tli(‘rc eight days. They never allowed us to stir 
for three or four days. Mr. lloulby died the second 
day after we arrived. He died from maggots form¬ 
ing in his wrists. He was dressed in a kind of grey 
cheek. His body remained beside us nearly thre^e 
days, and was then tied to a kind of iron beam and 
thrown over the wall. 

“ The next day the Frenchman died, he was 
wounded sliglitly on the head and shoulder, appa¬ 
rently by a sword, ^faggots got into his eai*s, nose, 
and mouth, and he became insensible. He had on a 
black coat,red trousers with black stri[)es. Tliis officer 
was tall and stout. Two days after this ^?owahir Sing, 
1st J^ikh Irregular Cavalry, died; his hands burst from 
the rope wounds; maggots got into the wounds and 
he died. Four days afterwards Phii)ps died; for ten 
(lays he encouraged us in every way he could, till 
o'io «layhis hands became swollen and maggots were 
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generated the next. One maggot increased a tliou- 
saiidtbld in a day. Mahomed lliix, Duffadar, died ten 
days ago. lie remained very well till the time of 
Jiis death, and abused the Chinese for bringing him 
pig to eat. Maggots formed on him hmr days before 
his deatli, and his hands were completely eatcni away. 
I should liavc died had my irons not been taken oIF. 
The Cliinaman who brought us here Avas very kind. 
When he was present he dressed our Avounds and 
giive us Avhat we Avaiited; when he Avas absent, avo 
got nothing. 

(Certilied) “W. Fane, Captain, 

' “ Com. Fane's Horse." 


MU. PAUKES’S NAIIRATIVE. 

“ AVe had jiist passed Cliangkca-Avlian, and Averc 
hoping to be clear in ten minutes of the Chinese 
lines, Avheii a Ike of Chinese artillery opened along 
their front, and shoAA^ed that the engagement had 
begun. As S(M)n as we Avere observell a Jiumber of 
Tartar horse moved into the road to interceiit us, 
and, halting the party, I informed the ofiicer Avliom 
Avc were, and asked him to alloAV us to i)ass on. ITe 
desired us not to proceed until orders arrived fi*oni 
a superior officer close at hand, upon AV^hich I sug¬ 
gested that time might be saved if I visited that 
officer myself. He assented, and I therefore rode 
toAvards the spot, accompanied by Mr. Loch and 
one soAvar, carrying a white flag. The remaindm- 
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of the party, naiiiely, (’aptain Jhiibazon, Lieutenant 
Antlei-son, Messrs. J)e Norman and Boulby, one 
dRvgmm, and, I believe, eighteen sowai’s, reiiuiiiied in 
the road, and were also provided with a white Hag. 

“ On passing a Held of tall cane, which hid us from 
onr party, wo suddenly came upon a body of in¬ 
fantry, who were with difiiculty prevented from fir¬ 
ing upon us, and we were directed to a mounted 
Mandarin, evidently one of rank, and wearing a red 
button, who Avas standing on the opjKJsite side of 
the canal referred to in the early part of this report, 
and near to the spot where one of the bridges had 
been removed. The crowd of soldiers called on us 
to dismount and ci\)ss the canal in a boat. I tried 
to avoid this, but as the Mandarin referred to would 
not speak to me unless 1 did so, and seeing that 
we were sniTOunded by rude and excited soldioi’s, 
who clearly looked upon us as their pristmci’s, I 
advised Mr. Loch and the sowar to (;omi)ly. By 
this time another Mandarin had ridden up to the 
former one, aod liearing, as he ai)proachcd, the cry 
raised of “ The Prince! the Prince! ” I inquired fi’oin 
an officer what Prince it was. 1 le told me Prince 
Sang (Sangkoliiisen), aiul 1 therefore hoped that the 
use which this pei*sonago had liimself made in the 
late hostilities of flags of truce would induce him to 
respect th(i one under which we were now aerting. 
We therefore dismounted, in order to cross to him, 
and directly we did so the soldiers fell upon us, tore 
off several of the things we had on, dragged us 
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across the canal, and hurled us prostrate on the 
ground before the Prince. 

“ The moiiicut the Prince gfive me an opportunity 
of speaking to him, which lie did by asking me my 
name, 1 at once clearly informed him who I was, and 
of the wliole character of my mission to Tungchow, 
adding that f was retuniing to my am])assador when 
I was stopjied by his troops. 

“ 1 was proccedmg with a remonstrance against the 
treatment I was receiving, when the Prince inter¬ 
rupted me by saying, ‘ Why did you not agree yes¬ 
terday to si'ttle tlie audience question ? * 

“ ‘ Because I wits not empowered to do so,* I 
replied. 

“ The Prince then continued, in a very forbidding 
tone, ‘Listen! You can talk reason; you have 
gjiined two victories to our one. Twice you have 
dared to take the Peiho forts; why docs not that 
content you ? And now you presume to give out* 
(the Prince here allmh'd to the proclamation of the 
Commandcr-in-Chief) ‘that you wiU attack any 
force that stops your march on TungcJiow. I am 
now doing that. You say that you do not direct 
these inilitarv movements, but T know your name, 
and that you instigate all the evil that your people 
commit. You have also used bold language in the 
presence of the Prince of I, and it is time that 
foreign ere should be taught respect for (Chinese nobles 
and ministers.’ 

“ [ endcavouriid to explain the mistakes of the 
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Prince; told him distinctly what my functions w’cre; 
that I had come to Tungchow by express agreement 
with the Imi)erial Commissionci*s, and solely in the 
interest of peace, and I again begged him to sliow 
the same respect to an English flag of ti*ucc that wo 
had always paid to those so repeatedly sent in by 
the Chinese. 

“ The Prince, however, simply laughed at all this, 
and going towards a house tliat was close by directed 
the soldiers to bring me after him. 

“ On arriving at the house, I was again thiwn on 
my knees before him, and the Prince asked me if 1 
would write for him. 

“ Having asked wluit it was that he wished me to 
write, ho said, ‘ Write to your peoi)le, and tell them 
to stop the attiick.* 

“ * It would bo useless for me to do so,’ I rcidied, 
‘as I cannot control or influence military movements 
in any w'ay. I will not deceive your Ilighncss by 
leading you to suppose that anything 1 might write 
would have such an cflcct.* 

“ ‘ 1 see you continue obstinate,’ he said, ‘ and that 
you will be of no use to me.* 

“ I then heard him give directions to take Mr. Loch, 
the sowar, and myself to the Prince of 1, ]>ut to con¬ 
duct the escort into Changkeawhan. AVhile the neces¬ 
sary preparations were being made, two high officers 
in his suite, wearing red buttons, took me aside into 
a tent, and told me to sit down and talk with them. 
‘Take our advice,’ they said, ‘and don’t think of 
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denying that you can do this or that, or you will get 
into trouble.’ 

“ I again explained to them who I was, and how 
far my powcis extended; but they replied that they 
did not believe me. 

“ITaving expressed suiprLsc at the engagement 
then going on, and inquired how it had cominejjecd, 
they observed, ‘ It does not matter liow it eonimcnecd; 
perhaps you began it, perhaps we did; but you have 
at last gone too far, and will now get your deserts.’ 

But we have not gone too far,’ I replied. ‘It 
has been agi’ced between our ambassadors and your 
commissionei*s that we arc to occupy groimd up to 
live k south of Changkeawhan.’ 

“‘Oil, we are not particular to a few k, said 
the oflicei*s. ‘It would have been quite tlic same 
if you had come within five, ten, or twenty k of our 
army. You have gone too far, we t(*ll you.’ 

“ The cannonading now became heavier, and the 
two officers had to follow J’riiice Sang, wdio rode 
away to the front. Mr. Loch, the sowar, and myself 
were ordered to get into an open cart of the roughest 
description, and two French soldiers, whom we had 
not before seen, were 25ut in with us. A few 
moments before I had observed a French officer, 
whom I knew to be the Commissariat Tntendant, 
being led up to the house; he liad evidently been 
ill-used, but I could not see to what extent, nor had 
I any opportunity of speaking with him.” 
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iMPIirSOXMENT IN PeKIN. 

“ It was about balf-past two o’clock when we w ere 
put into the cart, and the sun Avas settinfz; as w'e 
reached the Chaou-yang, or eastern gate of the city. 
The streets were crowded with people, and our 
captors made the best use of us they could to give 
their return the character of a triumph. We con¬ 
tinued to be driven through street after strc'et, passing 
tlirough the eastern and southcni, and into the 
western quarter of tlie city, until w e entered, at about 
eight P.M., a large court, and 1 saw with a shudder 
that we were in the hands of the Board of Punish¬ 
ments. 

“After we had been kept waiting in a dense crowd 
for half an hour longer, I w^as taken from the cart and 
carried before a tribunal composed of cxanunei*s of 
small rank, w'ho made me kneel, and after treating 
me in a very tyrannical manner, and questioning me 
on a few unitnportant points, they loaded me with 
chains, and gave me over to a number of niflfianly- 
looking gaolers. These men conducted me throujj^i 
several long courts, and, hai)peuing to halt for some 
purpose, I knew by the clank of chains that aimthcr 
prisoner was approachi ng. Jt j u*ovcd to be ^Ir. Loch; 
but they w^onld not allow ns to coiivci’se, and hastily 
sent us a^vay in diffinxMit directions. At bust we 
stood before a building which I could sec w^as a 
oommon prison, and as the massive d<x)r opened and 
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dosed on me, I found myself in a throng of seventy 
or eighty wild-looking i)risonei*s, most of them offen¬ 
sive in the extreme, as is usual in Chinese jails, from 
disease and dirt, and who were naturally anxious to 
gaze on the new comer. 

“ 1 was agiiin carefully examined and searched by 
die jailers, who also saw that my chains were projierly 
secured, and bound my anns with fresh cords, not so 
tightly, however, as to prevent circulation, or to 
occasion serious inconvenience. At the same time, 
however, they removed, to my intense relief, the cords 
from my wrists, wdiicli licing very tightly tied had 
caused my hands to swell to twice their proiier size, 
and were now giving me great pain. They then laid 
me on the raised boanling on which the prisoners 
sleep, and mtule me fast by another large chain to a 
beam overhead. The chains consisted of one long 
and heavy one stretching from the neck to the feet, 
to which the hands were fastened bj" two crass chains 
and handcuffs, and the feet in a similar manner. 

“ lleing exhausted witli fatigue and*want of food, 
whi(di I had not tasted for upwards of twenty-foiu‘ 
hours, 1 fell asleep, but was soon made sensible of 
my position by being called up, and again carried 
before the same board of inquisitors. It was then 
about midnight, but the hour did not prevent the 
collection of a large crowd, composed, however, in 
tliis instance, of police-nmners, jailers, li(!tors, and 
the other numerous mynnidons of (^lincse law. The 
Mandarins, as I was placc'd kneeling in my chains 
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before them, warned me that they would force the 
trath fi*om me if 1 did not give it willingly, and, in 
proof of their earnestness, they oinlered four torturers 
to seize me, even before they begjm to jmt their 
questions, by the ears, and the hair of the head and 
face. They iii'st asked me if I were a (’hiiiese. I 
told them they had only to l(K)k at my face and hair 
to sec that 1 was not. Their next questions related 
to my age, length of residence in China, liow and 
wheie 1 had been employed, &c. They then pro¬ 
ceeded as follows:— 

“ Inquisitors.—State Uie name of your head man. 

“ Answer.—Which one do you mean—the ambas¬ 
sador, genenil, or admiral ? 

“ Inquisitors (angrily).—^You have no such func¬ 
tionaries. Don’t presume to use such titles. 

“ Here the torturers suited their action to the tone 
of the Alandarins, by i)iilling simultaneously at my 
hair, ears, &c. 

“ Inquisitors.—Now give the name of your head 
man. • 

“ Answer.—^Which one ? 

“ Inquisitors.—The head of your soldiers. 

“Answer (in English).—LicuteuantrCicneral Sir 
Hope Grant. 

“ Inquisitors.—WHiat ? 

“Answer (in English).—^Licutcnant-Genenil Sir 
Hope Grant. 

“ Inquisitors.—Say something that we can under¬ 
stand. 
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“ Answer.—I am obliged to use the English tenns, 
as you will not let me give you these in Chinese. 

“ They attempted to write down, in Chinese sounds, 
‘ Liciitenaiit-General Sir Hope Grant,* but . not suc¬ 
ceeding, tliey asked the name of another head man. 

“ Answer (in English).—^Ambassador Extraordi¬ 
nary the Earl of Elgin. 

“ Finding it equally impossible to write this down 
in (.’hinese, or to get on with the examination, they 
told me I might revert to Chinese names and titles, 
and I then gave them those of the Ambassador and 
the Commandera-in-Chief. * * ♦ * * 

“ They then proceeded to examine me in the same 
strain as to tlie number of our cavalry and artillery, 
ships, steamers, hoises, Chinese coolicis, &c., and, in 
particular, of the range of our field and siege guns, 
which I gave them at three miles and upwards, to¬ 
gether with other particulars of their destructive 
properties. I rearing that the horaes of tlie force came 
from India, they questioned mo as to the resources 
of that countiy, and were much displeased with my 
statement that it was witJiin tw^enty days* sail of 
China, and had an array of upwards of 300,000 men, 
and a jiopulation of more than 100,000,000. They 
also equally disapproved of my estimate of the |M)pii- 
lation of Great Britain, which 1 stated at about 
30,000,000. But the remark which probably gave 
them most,displeasure, and caused me some pain at 
the hands of the tortureis, was the use, on my jiart, 
of a term for her Majesty denoting equality of rank 
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with the h]mperor. They had inquired after our 
‘ Ihince,* to which I had rc'plied, by stating that wo 
liad many princes, both in England and India, but 
that they were all under one sovereign, as in the 
case of the empire of China. 

“ ‘ What do you mean by using such langmige,’ 
they said, ‘ you have youreelf showTi that you have 
been long in (yhinji, that you can speak our language 
and read our b(K)ks, and you must know, therefore, 
that there is but one Empoi*or who rules over all 
lands. It is your duty to coinmunicate your supe¬ 
rior knowledge on this subject to 3 'our countrymen, 
insteiwl of encouraging them in their extravagant 
ideas.* 

“ They then insist(‘d that I had often been in Pe¬ 
kin ; that 1 liad confederates here, and tliat they would 
force me to reveal their names. I linnly denied all 
tills, and told them that 1 knew but three pei*sous in 
Pekin. 

“ rnquisitoi*s.—Name them. 

“ Answer.- 4 -Thc two Imperial Commissioners— 
Prince of I and Muhyin, and the Assistant-Commis¬ 
sioner Hangki. 

“ Towards the close of the examination, throughout 
which I was compelled to remain kneeling on the 
stone floor, I obtained their permission to make a 
statement on my own accoimt. I then told them 
why I and the other gentlemen of my party liad 
(*omc to Tungchow; that we wc're all employed in 
the cause of peaeo, and not of war; but, aldiough 
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actiug under a flag of truce, and admitted to inter¬ 
views with the Imperial Commissioners, we had been 
seized and were now being treated, not even as pri¬ 
soners of war, but as common felons, and as ottenders 
agiiinst Chinese law. 1 was urging that this gi*eat, 
and to mo unaccountaldc, mistake should not be per¬ 
sisted in, when they interrupted me by saying, 
‘ That is your account, but w'c have another story. 
Ilesides, if, as you state, you are a civilian, and have 
nothing to do w'ith soldiei*s or their movements, why 
are you always seen with the advance ? * To this 
I answered, that we always kept an interpreter in 
the front to bo ready to receive overtures or com- 
municiitions fi*om the Chinese authorities, and to look 
after the interest of the people. The examination 
ended, I was ordered back to prison. * ♦ * 

“ But it was only from tlie prisoners that I obtained 
sympathy or a lieariiig. Many of these unfortunate 
men were glad, when so permitted, to come round 
me to listen to my story, or any description that I 
would give them of foreign countries and usages. 
Instead of following the (‘xample set them by their 
authorities, and treating me with abuse or ridicule, 
they were seldom disrespectful, addressed me by my 
title, and often avoided putting me to inconvcnicnco 
when it was in their power to do so. Most of them 
were men of the lowest class and the gravest order 
of offenders, as murderers, burglars, &c. Those who 
had no means of tlieir own were reduced hy prison 
filth and prison diet to a shocking state of emaciation 
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and disease, but those wlio cx)uld aiford to fee the 
jailers, and purchase such things as they wanted, 
lived in comparative fullness and comfort. 

“ The Mandarins of the board having ordered that 
I should be supplied with food that I could cat, my 
raaiiitcnance, which cost, as I was told, l.s. a day, 
was carried to the charge of the man who hold this 
position, but instead of taking a dislike to me on 
account of tlic increased expense wliich I occasioned 
him, he was one of the foremost in showing me 
kindness or consideration. My meals consisted of 
two meals a day of boiled rice, or a kind of macca- 
roni seasoned with a very sparing allowance of moat 
or vegetables; also cakes or the bread of the country, 
and a little lea and tt)bacco. 

“ In the prison-roll which was hung up on the Avail, 
r found myself returned as “ a rebel,” and that 1 
Avas one out of five, out of a total of seventy-three, 
Avho were ordered to Avear the heaviest chains. 

“ On the 22nd September 1 Avas removed from the 
common prison to a scpanitc ward about eight feet 

I 

square, on the opposite side of the court; the four 
jailera appointed to watch me crossing at the same 
time, and putting up in the same little room. This 
was scarcely done Avhen I received a visit from the 
ins})cctor of the prison, who, instead of making mo 
kneel before him, as lie had done on previous visits, 
desired me to be seated, and introduced another 
Mandarin of small rank as his relief.” 
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IXTKllVIKW WlTir IIaxg-ki. 

“ Shortly after they had th(‘ head jailer 

a*skcd me if I kii(‘\v a Mandarin named Hang-ki. 
‘He would like to see yon,’he said, ‘laiteiimiot come 
into the prison on aeeonnt of I lie stem-h, ami I do 
not see how you can be allowed to go out to him.’ 
r told the jailer to aet as he ]>leased, and a lew 
minutes afterwards llang-ki enteriMl; I have by me 
the following note of our eoiiversation, which 1 sne- 
ceed(*d in making shortly after he had left me.” 

[The (‘onversatioii here described is iiiti'resting, 
but does not contain any point of special impor¬ 
tance.] 

“ At about two I'.Ai., 2()th Sejitember, received a 
visit from 1 lang-ki, attended by two prison iiispcctoi’s, 
Gan and Ghoo Laoii-yays. I lirst siioke about being 
put in the same jirison with Loch; a small request, 
and easily granted if they wished tojshow us any 
human itv. 

“llang-ki followed with a long speech. ‘ Gnind 
councils had been hold,* he said, ‘ on the subject of 
foreign relations. It was considered that the hos¬ 
tilities of the allies are very ditferent on this to 
all [irevious o(K?asions, as by advancing on Pekin 
they arc attacking the Emperor himself, and not, as 
heretofore, the Emperor’s viceroys. The Emperor is 
therefore on his defence, and must fight for his 

K 
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throne and dynasty. He lias therefore determined 
to retire to the Hunting Palace at Jehol, in Tartary, 
and to call in the aid of the forty-eight Mongol 
Princes, each of whom can furnish, probably, 20,000 
men. Cut, supposing that all is lost—that is, Pekin 
taken—and the Jmperial forces retreat, lighting be¬ 
yond the frontier, the dismemberment of the Empire 
will follow, and all trade will be at an end. Js this 
tlie course that must be adopted or not ? The ma¬ 
jority of Princes and Ministers are for it. The Prince 
of Cliiiig, Prince of f, Sankolinsin, and others say 
that peace cannot be made with the allies, because 
they always make negotiations an opportunity for 
putting in fresh demands; also that commercial rela¬ 
tions arc far more costly than profitable to China, 
for, although some 4,000,000 of taels arc received 
from forcignci's annually as duties, the claims for in¬ 
demnities—first, 21,000,000 dollars in 1842, then 
0,000,000 taels in 1858, and now 10,000,000 taels 
more—^almost equal the amount that has reached the 
Imperial Treasury from the same source during the 
above period. The personages just named, together 
with a large majority of their advisers, urge war. 
The Prince of Kung, the brother of the Emjicror, 
who has now the direction of the foreign question, 
would be glad to see some other course, but, unless I 
point one out, no alternative presents itself. If I 
will not do this, and affiiirs continue to go wrong, I 
shall make myself a mark for the public fury, which 
cannot be restrained at a moment of extremity.* ” 
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[After some further conversation, in which Mr. 
Parkes suggested that deputies should be sent to 
open negotiations.] 

“ ‘ It is of no use,* said Ilang-ki, ‘ for me to return 
to the Prince ofKung with a set speech of this kind. 
Business presses, and I doubt whether I shall be 
able to sec you again. Have you nothing else to 
say ? Do you still refuse to suggest a plan ? * Here 
the Prison-Inspector, Gan-Laou-yays, interposed the 
remark that I ought to write a letter. ‘ Yes,* said 
Ilang-ki, ‘ write to your Ambassador or to Mr. AVade, 
engaging that the Mandarin who takes the letter 
shall be well treated, and that there shall be a ces- 
sation of hostilities. 

“ I replied that it was quite out of my power to 
say anything about the discontinuance of hostilities, 
and that were I to make such a proposal it would 
be wholly useless, as it would have no effect upon 
the proceedings of the English Ambassador. ‘ 1 have 
suggested a i^lan,* I added, ‘ namely, that j'ou should 
send out your deputies, and return Mr. Loch and 
myself with them, in which case we would be 
answerable for their safety, and they could make 
any representations or overtures that you might 
desire. I cannot undertake to do more. As to 
your menace, I know that I am in danger as long 
as I am in your hands, because it is no micommon 
thing for the Chinese to deal cruelly with their 
prisoners, or even to take their lives. But while I 
should prepare for the worst, I know also that my 

R 2 
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fate will be detorniiiiotl, not by yoiii* will, but by 
that or God. On the other hauil, it is for you to 
bear in mind that, althonjih you wnuld do the allied 
force but little injury by killing the f(‘w prisoners 
who have fallen into your hands, you would l)y such 
an act, bring down upon yourselves a terrible ven¬ 
geance.* 1 also reminded Ilang-ki of the ditlerent 
treatment which he re(;eived when detained as a 
prisoner by the allies at Clanton in 1858; and 1 
again l)egged that, in view of whatever might hap¬ 
pen to ns, Mr. TiOch and myself might at least have 
the satislaction of being put into the same prison. 

“ llang-ki replied that his im[)risonnient and mine 
were not parallel eases, tlr.it he could not say 
whether Mr. Loitli and myself (?ould be allowed to 
be together, and that he felt he was returning to the 
Prince of Kung without having anything to tell 
him. ‘ Von will be in no danger, however,* he added, 
‘ during the next two or three days.* *’ 


OONFIxNEMENT IN A TkMPLE. 

“ Having been put into separate vehicles, we were 
conveyed, in the charge of Ilang-ki and a strong 
escort, to the temple spoken of. Here we were 
placed in a room about twenty feet by ten, which 
was entered by another room of the same dimen¬ 
sions, in which eight of the jailers of the board 
were stationed. These rooms looked into an open 
court about forty feet square, in which we were 
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allowed to take exercise, but a strong party of 
soldiers guarded tlie outer entrance into this court, 
and we soon became aware that military were put 
up, in and about all parts of the building, llang-ki 
explained the presence of the jailers, by saying 
that they liad been bix)ught here to a(;t as our ser¬ 
vants. With a d(‘gree of (Mwisidcration for our com¬ 
fort, not usually shown by Alandarins, he had sup¬ 
plied us not only with such essentials as good food, 
beds, <!i:c., but also with the luxuries of writing 
materials, soap, and towels, <fce. 1 le left it to our¬ 
selves to order our meals whenever W(‘ chose, and 
these, 1 may mention, were abundant and good 
during the time of our stay in the Kaownu'an tem- 
])le. As soon as he had seen us located in our new 
quarters, 1 gave him, according to my promise, the 
following note:— 

“‘The Chinese authorities arc now treating Mr. 
Loch and myself well, and we are inform(‘d that 
this is done by direction of the Prince of Kung. 
We arc also told that his Highness ii$ a man of de¬ 
cision and great intelligen(*e, and 1 trust that, under 
th(\se circumstances, hostilities may be temporarily 
suspended to give ojiportunity for negotiation.* 

iU).—One of llang-ki’s head servants 
delivered, in the name of the Prince of Kung, a large 
prcvscnt of fruit and confectionary. ITang-ki followed 
himself at 2 and talked at considerable length, 
without having any apparent object. 1 le maintained 
that the invasion of a wamtry and a march upon the 
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capital was altogether contrary to justice and reason, 
and that was what we were now doing. 

“ Octof)er 1.— Ilang-ki called at 11 a.m., and was 
accompanied by Lau, formerly Taoiitai at Shanghai, 
and a liigh literary Mandarin. Lau had been sent 
by the Prince of 1 to Ilooseewoo with despatches 
for the Ambassadors at the same time that Mr. Wade 
and myself had visited the Ihince at Tungchow. 
In a half-serious tone I compared the different treat¬ 
ment in the two cases. On the 16th of September 
I had carcfull}' escorted Lau past our lines, and on 
the IStli I had been seized and brutally ill-treated 
by the ('hiiicse in theirs, llang-ki came forward in 
defcnci;. The seizure of myself and party was almost 
a necessity, he said, arising out of the exigency of 
the moment: hostilities had been resumed, 1 w'as in 
their hands at the tijiie, and it is (;onti*arv to all 
reason, he added, to put a swoixl into the hand of 
your enemy at the very time when you arc going 
to give him combat. True, I had at one time to 
complain of ill-treatment, ])ut that had been cor¬ 
rected, and I was now well taken care of. They all 
blamed Sankolinsin and the Prince of I for fighting 
at Changkeaw^an instead of concluding peace; but, 
although they admitted that mv detention was an act 
of treachery, they would not sec in my present deten¬ 
tion a continuation of the injustice. ‘ The Prince of 
Kung does not approve,’ ITang-ki said, ‘ of Mr. Loch 
going out with the deputies; but we wish you to 
write a note to Lord Elgin proposing that your army 
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should retire for ten or twenty le, and that deputies 
from both sides should then meet upon some neutral 
ground.’ 1 pointed out that such proposals should 
be made by them to your Lonlship direct, and not 
through me, and that 1 could not lower myself in the 
eyes of my own people by proposing that our troops 
should fall back previous to negotiation. I consented, 
however, to note the proposal they mmle as to a 
meeting on neutral ground, and accordingly wrote 
to your Lordship the annexed letter. Mr. lioch and 
myself also prepared private notes to be used in the 
event of Prince Kung allowing these to be forwarded 
with the former.” 


Liberation of Parkes and Loon. 

“ October 7.—At daybreak this morning, we heard 
the sound of a cannonade, which lasted for a few 
minutes, find then ceased. It seemed to come from 
no considerable distance, and, as the information 
conveyed to us, both publicly and secretly, from our 
friends in the camp, had wanied us that am attack 
might take place at any time, we thought that this 
critical moment had now arrived. At a quarter to 
eight Hang-ki came in to learn from us the meaning 
of the firing, lie could no longer conceal fi’om us 
that our army was before Pekin, and admitted that 
Ewen-ming-Ewen—the Emperor’s summer palace— 
had been taken by the allied troops yesterday after¬ 
noon. The Prince of Kung, who had been staying 
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there all along, had managed to escape; but lie, 
Hang-ki, had been nearly taken, as he was going out 
to the palace, yesterday afternoon. Ketiirning to 
the city, in the evening, he found all the gates 
closed and the walls manned, and his oidy means of 
getting into the city was by being hanh'd up in a 
basket. He feared that my note, stating that wo 
should be sent out on the Htli, and the official letter 
from Prince Kuiig covering it, could not have reached 
the English camp. 

“ 1 told him that, during the whole time of our con- 
tiiicment, both in the prison and in the temple, we 
had never ceased to wain them agiiinst the danger 
of delay, and all that we had foretold seemed now to 
be coming to ])ass. Their oidy chance of escape lay 
in the immediate surrender of their prisomT*s. 

flow is that to be done,’ said JIang-ki, ‘ in the 
face of tiring? and how can I now get the authority 
of JVinee Kung for your surrender ? Your immediate 
departure would also inh'rfere with the interview he 
intended to give von to-dav.’ 

“ ‘The interview,’ we replieil, ‘ was of little import¬ 
ance, and danger to thi‘ city', in case of delay, was 
imminent.’ AYe advised him, therefore, to arrange 
for our being sent away at once, regardless of whe¬ 
ther we had to go out in the face of tire or not, as 
W(' were very willing to risk that danger. 

“Tie left us, promising to retu;ji shortly, and we 
counted the minutes, until these la'cairie hours and 
the day began to wear away. Wo did not again 
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hear the sound of atta(‘k, but detected, now and then, 
some stir, as the nioveinent of ti*oops, in our vicinity, 
and could oljserve l(X)ks of concern on the laces of 
our guards and jailers. We sent to IIang-ki*s house 
to intjuire about his niovcments, but all we could 
learn from his servants was that after leaving us he 
had been lowered over the city wall, and had gone 
as they supposed in quest of Prince Kuiig. It was 
impossible to tell when he would return. 

“ We anxioiislv looked forward for the n(‘xt morn- 

«• 

ing, and felt some relief when no cannonade was heard 
as daylight broke. Py sending to llang-ki’s house 
we learnetl that he had returm'd home at 3 a.m., 
and would be with us shortlv. lie came at nine, 
and the glimpse obtained of his countenance, before 
he had put on the look he wislu'd to assume, showed 
eonsidemble dejection and anxiety. lie explained 
to us why he had not returned yestenlay. ‘ 1 left 
you full of concern,’ he said, ‘ as 1 knew that the city 
and your h’ves were both in danger. Had the (aty 
been assaulted, the first cry Kiiscd by the soldiers 
w'ould have been, “Away with the foreign prison¬ 
ers.” When I inquired for Prince Kung, I found 
that he was too far otF lor me to hoi)c to reai'h him. 
I therefore despatched a note, pi'oposing that you 
should be given up at on(?e, on (.‘ondition that the 
foreign troops should retire from Ewen-ming-Ewen, 
which they had begun to plunder. At the same 
time 1 receiv(‘d an invitation from Mr. Wade, to 
meet him outside the Tihshing gate at four o’clock in 
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the afternoon. I went, and we had a long discus¬ 
sion. He demanded not only the immediate sur¬ 
render of the j)risonoi’s, but also one of the city gates, 
and he handed me this letter, in which you sec he 
states the same in writing. It is quite impossible to 
comply with such a demand, and what therefore can 
be done under such circumstances ? * 

“ I read the note which ran in the names of the 
allied Commandcrs-in-Chicf demanding the liberation 
of all the prisoners who had been seized, and the de¬ 
livery into their hands of one of the gates of the city, 
as a precaution against further acts of perfidy on the 
part of the (I'hinesc. I could only tell llang-ki that 
this step was rendered necessary by their previous 
acts of bad faith, and that the allies could no longer 
put any trust in them. It "was useless to hope that 
the allied generals would alter their detiTini nation 
when they had once taken it, nor did I sec any couree 
open to the Chinese except compliance. 

“ At this moment the prospect before us seemed 
darker than ever, but llang-ki, after some hesitation, 
relieved us from our suspense by remarking that he 
had agreed with Mr. \Yadc that we should be given 
up to-day as already promised, and that we should 
be sent out at four o’clock in the afternoon. Unable 
to rely upon the assurance of any Mandarin, we 
anxiously awaited the hour named, and could sec 
that considerable uneasiness was evinced by Hang-ki, 
who visited us several times in the course of the 
morning. At one time he whispered to me, ‘ I am 
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particularly anxious to get you away for reasons that 
I will tell you of at a future time, aud I will not wait 
for the hour named to send you off.’ lie was now 
willing to give us some information respecting the 
other prisoners. Upwards of twenty had been taken, 
he said; but with a view to their safe custody, they 
had been divided into small parties and sent away 
to difl'erent district cities in the interior. It would 
take some days to get them all ])ack, aud he had 
heard that four or five of them had sickened and 
died. Those in Pekin numbeied eight in all, inclu¬ 
sive of Mr. Loch and myself, and wo were all to be 
sent out together. . 

“ At Inst, at two o’clock, he told us that all the 
prisonei’s had been assembled, and that we could take 
our dei)arturc‘. We were placed in covered carts, 
without being allowed to sec each other, and were 
escorted by a large party of soldiers and Mandarins 
through streets which wore a deserted appearance to 
the Se-che, or north-western gate of the city. Wo 
soon saw, with thankful hearts, as tliose gi*eat por- 
tals opemul, and then immediately closed behind us, 
that we were already free men, for our guanl, not 
daring to follow us out of the city, had left to our¬ 
selves the pleasant bisk of finding our way to the 
allied camp. 

“ I must not close this report without endeavouring 
to express my gratitude to your Lordship for the firm 
and uncompromising manner in which you insisted, 
from the first, upon our surrender, and which, under 
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the blessing of Divine Providence, hiis mainly con¬ 
tributed to our liberation. Nor sliould I omit to 
acknowledge the great debt I also owe to my fellow- 
prisoner, Mr. Lo(fh, for thc^ warm support 1 invari¬ 
ably received from him whenever a moment of trial 
or of danger presiaited itself. I have, &c. 

“ ILvuiiy S. Parkks.” 


f never saw a more pitiable sight than the return 
of the sowars; having read their own statements, 
you can well imagine the state of those who sur¬ 
vived such brutal and cruel treatment. Hardly able 
to walk, they dragg(‘d their legs along and held 
their liands before their breasts in a posture de¬ 
noting great sullering, and such hands as they 
were, crumpled up and distorted in every iK)ssible 
way; some with running sores at the wrists, some 
in which tlie bloated appeamnee caused by the 
cords liad not yet gone away, and some were shri¬ 
velled like a bkd’s claw and appeared to be dea<l and 
withered. 

Having se(m thes(i ])oor fellows as they came in, I 
was not much siiri)rised with a scene which I wit¬ 
nessed a few da vs afterwards. 

t 

1 was standing near the entrance of the head- 
({uartcr temple on the evening of the liret day of the 
burning of the palac(‘, when a Chinaman came up 
to me and kowtowed most submissively, and begged 
of me by signs to accompany him. He made signs 



that his tail would bo out olt^ which tail .lohii Cliiiia- 
inan values very uiiioh, as the loss ol’ it is the loss of 
oharaotei’, although I believe theiv are as iiiany false 
tails ill Cliiiia as there are forgedoharaetersat home; 
he also intimated something about cutting olf heads, 
and being bound; my curiosity was excited so much 
by liis gestures and by his vehemence, that I went 
with him. On the way he made a gesture of winding 
something rouml liis head, this intimated a turban, 
and as the (giarters of Fane’s Iloi'se were close at 
hand, I imagined that one of the sowars had alarmed 
him and would not let him pass out of the lines. 
Suddenly, how(!ver,he darted into the courtyard of a 
house? and beckoned me to follow him, and in the court¬ 
yard r found a sowar walking about as if on sentry, 
and I heard groans procee<ling from two rooms. 

One of these rooms I entered, anti found a Fhina- 
man lying on his face, with his hands and f(;et tied 
together in one knot and meeting all together behind 
his back, exactly in the position in which the unfor¬ 
tunate prisoners had bet*n tied; his tail had been cut 
otf* and water had been* jioured on the cords to 
tighten them, as it hud been in the case of the 
prisontirs. 

AVhile 1 was looking at the unfortunate wretch, 
the sowar quietly" walked away. My lirst impression 
was that these men had been imprisoned by us 
for some theft, and that the sowar, as sentry, had 
secured them thus out of revenge; but wdien 1 found 
that ho had gone away, T understood at once that it 
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was a private “ pigeon ” of liis own. In the second 
room I found another poor fellow in the same plight, 
and here the Sikh had lit a fire and had his kettle 
boiling, and was preparing to spend a pleasant even¬ 
ing contemplating the sufferings of the Chinamen. 
Probably some rclation of his in Fane’s Horse had 
sulTered or perhaps died under the hands of thasc 
barbarians, and he took this method of inflicting re¬ 
tribution. There was something of what Mr. O’Con- 
nel used to call “ the wild justice of revenge ” about 
it. I contented myself with setting the unfortunates 
at liberty, for which they expressed their gratitude by 
rubbing their noses and foreheads in the diLst at my 
feet, or “ kowtowing ” in the most approved style. 

The bodies of I)e Norman, Boulby, Andei*son, 
and private rhipi)s, of the King’s Dragoon Cuards, 
were sent in; they were indeed wretched remains, 
not to be recognized, but by some part of the dress. 
Poor Dc Nonnan’s leather coat, which we all knew 
so well, remained, and Boulby’s socks were marked 
with his name.' He was, indeed, a public loss, and 
much regretted by all in the force who knew him; 
he was most laborious in gathering information, very 
observant and altogether as good a man as could 
have been sent out to chronicle the events of the 
war; our tents were often pitched close to each 
other, and I have watched him hard at work, in the 
early morning, as the mail time drew on, and 
thought with what interest those lines would be read 
by the people at home; how many millions of pairs 
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of eyes would drink in the story which they carried. 
What mysterious purpose was answered by the 
sacrifice of so many valuable lives, and so much 
misery both to the sufferers and those left bciiiud, 
can only be known to that wise and merciful Power 
which rules the affaii*s of imui, and without wliom 
“ a sparrow does not fall to the ground.” We may be 
sure that some dire necessity existed whic.h was not 
to be averted, or the God of merev would not have 
permitted liis servants to fall into the hands of such 
wretelics. 

Wo may, pcrliaiis, conji^cturc that in the good 
faith of our own hearts we were fools, and slow to 
beliijvo the ihuing falscliood and treachery of the 
Government with which we had to dcjil; and that 
some lesson must be learned by tlic allied powers 
which would teach them this, and burn it indelibly 
by bitter sorrow into the heart and memory of those 
at homo as of those in China that an Asiatic, and 
above all a Chinese Goveumor will not keep faith 
except through fear, and that if you to have any 
dealings with him at all, you must liret terrify him, 
and flog a certain amount of truth into him by 
making him associate the idea of lies and suftcring. 
It may be that had we not learned at the cost of 
such a sacrifice, the unfathomable duplicity and 
cruelty of the Pekin Government, we might have 
fallen in greater numbers into some wily snare, and 
lost not perhaps only subordinates, but the chiefs of 
our mission. 
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On Wodiiosday, tlu‘ ITlli of October, the fuiieriU 
of Messrs. Boulby, Anderson, l)e Xorman, and pri¬ 
vate l*Jiij)j)S, took place, ^riie Ibissian Kinbassy had 
})erinissioM in the kindest manner that their 
biirial-jrroiind should be used for the interment of 
those unfortunate victims of Ohinese treachery and 
bai’bai'ity, and I would here bear most williufi; testi¬ 
mony to the kindness ami courtesy of the Russian 
authorities in Oliina, ihrou{ 2 :hout the whole cam¬ 
paign ; whatever inlbrmation it was in their power 
to give, they wore evtn* rt‘ady to afford, and the 
cordial good feeling whuih they evinced ui)on every 
occasion, was enough of itself to contradict the silly 
idea i)ut forth in 1850, by the marines at Takoo, that 
they had seen Russian faces and heard Russian voices 
at the south fort from whi(*h they were rei)nlsed. 

'file Tartars fought just as well in 1 SbO as they 
did the year before, and had the forts been at¬ 
tacked in the same way in that y('ar as they were 
in the previous by the same iminbcr of the best men 
in the world, the result must have been similar; 
there is therefore no need to imagine that there 
were Russians there upon that occasion. More than 
one Russian officer, high in rank, told me during 
the campaign, that we were rendering immense ser¬ 
vice to Russia, and there can be no doubt that their 
conduct to us was in accordance with that idea^ 

The Russian burial-ground is outside the north 
wall of the city, about a quarter of a mile from it, 
and on the verge of that large parade ground already 
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described, it is walled in and planted, and an old 
Chinaman lives there, and takes care of it, so that 
the friends of those whose fate it has been to take 
their last earthly rest here, may feel secure that the 
remains of those whom they loved, and still love, 
will rest in peace till that gi*eat day when earth and 
sea shall alike yield up the dead that they have 
hidden, at the voice of Him who Inus “redeemed its 
and washed us in his bhx)d,” when time shall be no 
more. May we meet them then in peace through 
Him who has “ made peace by the blood of his Cross.” 

The funeral was an impressive sight. Lord Elgin 
and Sir H. Giuiit.were chief mourners; every one 
made a ix>int of attending, as it was a gratUication 
to the feelings of all, to show the last tribute of re¬ 
spect to the memory of the departed, and to jnark 
their sympathy with the cruel fate, which had car¬ 
ried them away in the midst of a career of usefulness 
and honour; nor was there less sympathy for the pri¬ 
vate soldier than for his superior. Poor Phipps, of 
the King’s Dragoon Guards, Avith the tnie spirit 
wliich marks not only his own corps, but the British 
army at large, while he Avas himself suffering the 
most cruel tortures, being preyed upon while yet 
alive, had not only borne cheerfully his own agonies, 
and Avho can imagine them! but cheered his com¬ 
panions in suffering up h) the very moment that he 
sank under his owii. 

The funeral service w^as read by me, as principal 
cha[)lain, and the priest of the Russian church having 

s 
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requested me to permit him to take part in the ser¬ 
vice, boro the cross, the emblem of the faith of Christ, 
at the fijraves, wliile the service was being read, 
Winter seemed to have set in on that day; the 
heavens were black, and bitter was the cold north 
wind, which cut into the very niaiTow of our bones, 
as it swx'pt from the snow-(.‘apped mountains down 
over the plain, but the sun shone brightly on the 
next day, when by the Genend’s order the First 
Division marched out niidcr command of Sir John 
Michel, to burn the hlweii-miug-hlwcn, and all 
im[)erial property w^ithin a circuit of sevcml miles. 
Never did a Division march with a better will to 
perfoi'iu a more just and loudly called for act of retri¬ 
bution, upon an ijn])ej-ious, treacherous, and cruel 
power. There at that palace were the horses and 
property of the prisonei’s found; there had the tiendish 
usage to which they had been subjected begun ; wlio 
was answerable for it? If you sav that Sankolinsin 
was the author of the crime, he was but a subordi¬ 
nate, and acted in concert with the Prince of I, who 
was befooling us with negotiations at IToseewoo and 
Tungchow, while Sankolinsiu w^as getting his army 
into order and arranging his treacherous attack. No, 
the imperial power was to blame in this most dis¬ 
graceful act, which stains the page of modern history; 
and most justly did Lord I^llgin and Sir 11. Grant 
devote to destruction the im])erial pi’operty, and 1 
hope* that fingland feels that they descive, as they 
most certainly do, the thanks of the country for this 
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performance of a special duty, as well as for every¬ 
thing else in tlicir conduct of the mission and the 
campaign. 

Among other important documents found at the 
imperial palace were some “Memorials,” addressed 
by officers of state to the Emperor, of a ver}" pressing 
nature and of a very importiiut character. They 
have much interest, as they illustrate tlic views of 
those in power in reference to us; and the arguments 
which were used to induce the li]m})eror to adopt tins 
policy which he pui'sned; and as state papei*s they 
are of no mean character. Having been fortunate 
enough to ol)taiu copies of the translations, made by 
Mr. Wade, T insert them here, as they liavc not, 1 
believe, been as yet made public?. They prove that 
the flight of the Emperor to Jehol was against the 
advice of his ministers. 


No. MEMORIAL IJY SANKOLINSIN. 

1th Monthf lOCA day (2&h Angmi'). 

“Your slave Sankolinsin, kneeling, presents a 
Memorial, judging that the changeable disposition of 
the barbarians will make it impossible to carry into 
effect the pacific policy, he, in the name of the princ'cs 
and dukes of the six leagues, pmys your Majesty to 
proceed on a hunting tour, in order that measures 
for attacking and destroying the barbarians may be 
facilitated. 
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“ Your slave lately lost the position at Takoo, where 
he commanded, in consequence of the unforeseen 
explosion of the powder magazines at two of the 
north forts simultaneously, and not from any slack¬ 
ness in the defence or insuflieiencv of means: there- 

•/ 7 

fore he apprehends that now it will >)c diflicult to 
make the barbarians submit, yet that their demands 
can hardly be granted. 

“ Your slave has made the neeessary dispasitions 
along the road between Ticn-Tsin and Tungchow. 
If fighting should take place near Tungchow, it is to 
be feared that the minds of the inhabitants of Pekin 
would ])e greatly agitated. Victory or defeat may 
depend on the circumstances of a moment. Should 
a reverse possibly occur, the trading people who con¬ 
gregate in the capital would desert in multitudes, 
and if perchance the hearts of the soldiers should fail, 
the conseciuenccs might be momentous. (This means 
that the Emiicror might be made a prisoner.) 

“ Your shive has received the greatest favours from 
your Majesty; and has shown no return for them. 
After the most anxious reflection on this present 
critical state of affaire, the best course which has 
suggested itself to him, and whi(.‘h he has adopted, 
appeared to be to write to the princes and others 
of the six leagues, desiring them to repair to the 
capital with the elite of their troops, so that they 
might attend your Majesty on your route, with the pro¬ 
per honours, and there join the rest of the forces. He 
humbly begs your Majesty to follow the precedent of 
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making a himting tour in the autiimii, and accordingly 
to leave the capital for a time; and further, that the 
princes and state officci's left at the head of aflairs 
may be commanded to see that the army keep the 
city in the most perfect state of defence, until they 
are joined by the troops of the six leagues, when, all 
together, they may attack and exterminate the enemy. 
If at that time your Majesty should be in the capital, 
not only might the execution of needful plans be 
impeded, but also alarm might unfortunately be 
excited in your own mind. Yonr slave does not 
shrink from thus, in the name of the princes and 
others of the leagues, rashly expressing his and their 
obscure views, and which he yet urgcntl}^ solicits 
your Majesty to permit to be (jarried into effect. Tie 
would then be set at liberty to choose his own time 
and mode of attack, and might advance or retire as 
events should make necessary. Without aii}" doubt 
he would exterminaki the vile brood from off the earth, 
and redeem his i)revious shortcomings. He address(*s 
this secret Memorial to your Majesty for your decision 
thereupon. lie does not venture to forward this by 
the regular express, but, reverently sealing it, he en¬ 
trusts it to Kun Sing to deliver it in person.” 

No. IL—MEMORIAL BY KIA CHINO, AND SION ED BY 
TWENTY-FIVE OTHERS. 

Ith Months 'iAth day (Srpti'jnher 9<//). 

“ Your minister, Kia Ching, and othci*s, kneeling, 
present a Memorial, plainly expressing, in obedience 
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to the imperial command, their opinions on the present 
critical conjuncture. On this 24th day of the month 
(9th Sept.), they have received a vcrmillion decree, 
together with a secret Memorial by Sankolinsin, 
which they were directed to peruse. In the decree 
they reverently read that their Emixjror proposed to 
command in person the battalions of the empire, and 
to proceed to Tungchow to exterminate the vile 
brood of barbarians, and in this they observed the 
firm resolution of the sacred son of heaven, who 
governs and tranquillizes the univei*se. 

“ But they remember that the place in question is 
not Tanquen, and at this time Kan Chun has not come 
forwant. (In allusion to a circumstance in Chinese his¬ 
tory, A. 1 ). 1000, when the then reigning Emperor took 
the Held against the Mongol Tartars, and defeated 
them.) The mist of the sea should be dissipated 
by the celestial wrath, but still they consider that the 
couise proposed is not that which would best conduce 
to the interests of the state, and they deem that it 
ought not on ajiy account to be lightly adopted. And 
Sankolinsiii’s propositions regarding a hunting tour 
your ministeis hold to be even more objectionable. 
If the capital, which is encompassed with a strong 
and uninterrupted line of fortifications, is not secure, 
what shelter is to bo looked for in open and unfenced 
hunting grounds ? But furtlier, your Majesty’s de¬ 
parture would excite the wildest agitation in the 
people’s minds. (Here a reference to Chinese history 
is inserted to convey a suggestion that the Emperor, 
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after passing the Great Wall, might perhaps be un¬ 
able to return.) 

“ Since the barbarians liave been able to reach the 
post of Tien-Tsin, what is thero to i)revont them from 
likewise penotmting to the Loon Jliver (at Johol) ? 
^'onr ministci’s cannot endure to dw ell on the ideas 
wdiich these rellections awaken in their minds. To 
their dull perceptions it seems tliat men must act in re- 
ftn’cnec to calcidable contingencies, wdiile they await in 
submission the inscrutable decrees of J leaven. They 
cannot but think ihat Providence has guaixled their 
hiiniaiK* and beneficent Governineut during the 200 
yeai*s of its time, of the empire, and they would take 
courage to exert themselves strenuously in the emer¬ 
gency wdiich has ix'currcd. They puqxkse that your 
Majesty should issue an edict, to reassure the people 
and incite them to couragcoiLS action; that high 
rewawls should be promised to all who distinguish 
themselves, and that special attention silould be given 
to placing the army in a pcifect state of ettuaency. 
They request that your Majesty will charge the 
princes and othore charged therewith, speedily to 
mature and carry out the arrangements for the war of 
defence and extermination. They humbly beg your 
Majesty’s decision as to whether their proposals are 
right or wrong.” 
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No. III.—MEMOUIAL BY TSINEN YUNG AND FOKTY 

OTIIEBS. 

1th Months 21th day (12//i September). 

“ Your ministers consider that the project of a 
hunting tour is likely to endanger the stability of the 
Government, and they therefore pray that your 
Majesty will remain in the capital. Your ministers 
have heard, witli the gi*eatest surprise and alarm, 
that, in consequence of the failure of the attempt 
to bring the barbarians to terms, yoiur IVIajesty has 
resolved on making a tour to Jcliol, and that orders 
had been sent to the various coii>s of the bannei*s to 
make the necessary iireparations. As the siifety of 
the empire might l)e compromised by such a pro(;eed- 
ing, your ministers, under a deep sense of responsi¬ 
bility, desire to submit in detail various reasons which 
they conceive to weigh against its adoption. 

“ More than 200 years have elapsed since the esta¬ 
blishment of the empire by Shunche, and the founda¬ 
tion of the ancestral temples. A time of general 
distress and difeculty having now arrived, it Is of the 
utmost consequence that the minds of the people should 
be kept tranquil; but for your Majesty to undertake 
so universal a journey at the very moment when the 
approach of the outside barbarians is imminent, would 
be a thing which must cause extreme alarm and con¬ 
fusion. The daily accounts of the impreasment of 
carts and carriages along the route have already 
produced much agitation amongst the people, but. 
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after your Majesty shall have started, a succession of 
disorders will arise. 

“ So great a disturbance of the ancestral and tute¬ 
lary spirits, this voluntary provocation of dangers, 
must surely hereafter produce bitter, but unavailing 
regret in your Majesty’s mind—^and these consi¬ 
derations constitute the first ground which your 
ministers have to adduce against the project of 
the hunting excursion. The autumnal hunting tour 
has hitliorto been undertaken, when the occasion 
seemed expedient, only at jx'riods of tranquillity, and 
in this manner it has been an institution of our 
august dynasty. But now, when the barbai*ians are 
mising commotions, when the rebels are spreading 
dver the country, all people both at the capital and 
in the country look to your Majesty, pivseut at 
the scat of Government, as the centre from which the 
plans of (lovcrnment must emanate, and the sup|x>rt 
of authority and order. This sudden departiu*e with¬ 
out any apj)ai‘ent reason (alUiough called a hunting 
tour) will bear the UvSpect of a flightnot only will 
it t(Mid to shake the resolution of thcj troops and tlieir 
officers, near the capital; but the commandera of the 
various armies at a distance Avill also be filled with 
doubts and alarias, nor can it be asserted that the 
intelligence will not greatly raise the courage of the 
rebels. Thus all the gi*eat interests of the empire 
will be endangered, and perhaps beyond a chance 
of remedy; herein is the second ground of your 
ministers’ objection to the tour. 
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“ The imperial residence is securely guarded, and it 
is the honourable seat of Majesty. At such a moment 
as this, when it is Uie sovereign’s only proper place of 
residencjc, is not the time suddenly to propose a tra¬ 
velling tour. Moreover, when turmoil everywhere 
prevails, the police of the roads cannot be expected 
to be perfect, A journey to Jchol has not been made 
since that of the late Emperor Tiio Vuiiang, forty years 
ago; and the crowd of carriages and 1101*808 will greatly 
surprise the inhabitants of the places through which 
they pass. It is said that the iioople about Jehol arc 
far from being as orderly as they formerly were. 
Itobberics on the highway have become very nume¬ 
rous. The people, who arc distressed through tlic 
falling olf in the yield of the mines, hci*d together in 
tens and hundreds, and go about creating distur¬ 
bance. Should some unlooked-for mischief beiiill 
your Majesty, or should spies (‘urry the information 
of your absence, the barbarians might be emboldened 
to attempt some fresh enterprise. If the discussions 
respecting the .exchange of treaties should be brought 
U) a successful'conclusion, it would cause groat incon 
veniiMice to be long delayed in waiting for your 
Msijesty’s commands; thereupon the above are a 
third reason against the tour. 

“ Since the time of the commencement of the war, 
the rebellion, the treasury has daily become more and 
more embarrassed, and it is very difficult to meet the 
regular expenditure of the capital, flcliol is a great 
resort of the Mongols, and we have heard that upon 
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these, whenever an imperial tour was made in the 
times of Yuen Lung and Yai Y'uing, presents amount¬ 
ing to no less than seveiul tens of millions were be¬ 
stowed. The state of the finances would not lulmit of 
this rule being now followed, and it would be dillicult. 

“ Again, the requisite escort of officials, troops, and 
followers would have to be over 10,000 pci-sons, 
numbers of whom, should tliere be any deficiency in 
the supplies, could not be prevented from deserting, 
fjastly, much of the route is along the fi*ontier, where 
banditti roam about at will, by whom some unex¬ 
pected mischief might be committed; these conside¬ 
rations make a fourth ground of objection to the 
proposed tour. 

“ Let it not bo supposed that your ministci*s desire 
to parade grand arguments, regardless of your 
Majesty’s danger in a critical emergency; Jior that 
they woidd have anything to alleg(‘ against an ordi¬ 
nary peaceable tour, such as lias been pmctic^al in 
former times. Taking the most practical view of the 
subject, they cannot see that any necessity has now 
arisen to laiter precipitafidy upon the undertaking in 
(question. Clmnting that the whole force of the 
barbarians hardly exceeds 10,000 men, and that 
Sankolinsin couunands more tliau 30,000, they make 
no (question tliat the many might defeat the lew. 
They desire to notice the fact, that the barbarians 
who have come across the ocean have hitherto 
shown that their only object is to trade. Their 
creeping into Shangtung, Fokien, Shanghai, and 
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other places was only to seize the ports, and not to 
take possession of the ccnintry, nor have they at¬ 
tempted any conquest of China. Even the point of 
entry into Pekin is one which might be satisfactorily 
disposed of. In all which is going on, there is no¬ 
thing to make one apprehend great misfortune, but 
if, before the appearance of the barbarians, a flight 
should take place, it is impossible to say what revo¬ 
lution in afFaii*s might not be the immediate conse¬ 
quence. The mind recoils from speculation on tlie 
subject. Far better would be due forethought and 
delibei’ation before the event, than unavailing re¬ 
grets after. 

“ Another consideration is, that in your Afajesty’s 
present happy state of convalescence, it woukl be 
undesii*al)lc to expose yourself to the fatigues of tra¬ 
velling during the yet hot weather of autumn. 
Such are your ministers’ obscure views, &c., &c., &c.” 


No. IV.—MKMOIUAL BY TSJNEN YL'NG, A PHESIDEXT OF 
THE BOARG OP CIVIL OFFICE, SIGNED BY TWENTY- 
THREE OTHERS. 

1th Months 2Sth (Uiy (13/7i Se.iytemhcr'). 

“ Your ministers, Tsinen Yung and others, kneel¬ 
ing, present a Memorial. They again state in detail 
their opinions, to show that the departure of your 
Majesty to a place to the northward of Pekin, must 
create great agitation in the metropolis; and that the 
best moans of i-estoring tranquillity, and confirming 
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the spirit of the array, would be for your Majesty to 
rcraain at Pekin. At a period of public distress, 
the raan of heroic character is prepared to die at his 
post, and at such a time, the most perfect sincerity 
and truthfulness only befit the conduct of either high 
or low. Your ministers have to-day respectfully read 
the Vermillion decree, stating that the arrangements 
for your Majesty’s proposed hunting (ixpedition are 
to serve as preparations for taking the field in per¬ 
son, and tliat if the enemy is met in the vicinity of 
Matow or Tungchow, your Majest}" will proceed 
with a strong force as originally intended to a place 
to the northward of Pekin, and there take up a 
}K)sition. 

“ ITicy admire the inspiring demeanour and the 
strategic ability thus displayed. But the common 
people are extremely slow of comprehension; they 
easily suspect, and with difficulty appreciate, and 
they will say that as the barbarians arc to the south¬ 
eastward of the capital, the change of plan from a 
hunting tour to taking the field in person should 
induce your Mojjesty to remain at ^riingchow for 
the support of Sankolinsin; that the taking up a 
[lost to the northward of the capital would be a 
departure from the seat of war, and accordingly that 
what in name was campaigning, was in reality a 
hunting tour. The people’s mind would be disturbed, 
and the spirit of the troops would fail. If defence 
and holding out in words, are to mean flight and 
desertion in fact, your ministers will not urge on 
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your Majesty. Thus the temples of your ancestors 
and the altai's of the tutelary gods will be aban¬ 
doned (i,e, the empire lost). 

“ But tlicy ask where else could your Majesty’s per¬ 
sonal safety be better assured than at the capital? 
Bej-ond the Iloopee-kow pass (in the Great Wall) is 
the haunt of Russian barbarians, ami these have been 
constantly ju’etending to deliver communications to 
the Grovernmeut at Pekin for the furtherance of some 
treacherous designs. That region is also frecpiented 
■ by bands of mounted robbers, who suddenly collect 
in hundreds and thousands, and atta(;k lradei*s and 
officials, respecting whom, however, all reports have 
been suppressed by the local Mandarins. Although 
the barbarians may be near the capital, yet its 
fortifications being strong, ami its garrison large, in 
it no dangtjr m^cd be feared; wherefore, then, should 
your Majesty go into the dens of tigers and robbei’s ? 
If it be said that your Majesty^s departure would 
balk the barbarians* scheme, and contribute to fa¬ 
cilitate either* peace or warfare as might be expe¬ 
dient, it should not be forgotten, on the other hand, 
that if commotions were to arise within the ca[)itiil, 
the authors of our calamities would not be the bar¬ 
barians, but ourselves. 

“ lliere may be some about your M ajesty s person, 
who will say that the repeated attempt of so many of 
your minister to dissuade your Majesty from the 
hunting tour, proceed from personal motives and a 
desire to lesson their own danger. To this they would 
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reply that such a tour has never been known to occa¬ 
sion inconvenience to the w^holc body of officials; but, 
on the contrary, that did they desire their own advan¬ 
tage, they would favour the project, for it would give 
themselves the means of escaping danger. These 
three questions present themselves :—Wliat if yonr 
Majesty should find yourself in a place without any 
retreat? What if your Majesty’s departure should 
lead to commotions within the capital? What if 
your Majesty should be in the midst of more serious 
dangers than when at Pekin? Your Majesty is 
well familiar ^Yith the maxim, that the Prince is 
bound to sacrifice himself for his country. But far 
bo it from your ministers at such a time as this to 
desire to wound your Majesty’s feelings hy adverting 
to such thoughts; and, indeed, the crisis is in no 
degree so serious as to make it necessary to dwell 
on them. 

“ The great danger now to be avoided is that of 
disturbance arising from within. At all risks }’our 
ministers make the above reverent ;exi)osition of 
their sentiments, and they await your Majesty’s 
commands, &c.” 


Xo. V.—MEMORIAL BY AI JIN, A CENSOR, AND SEVENTY- 

FOUR OTllEHS. 

7ih Month, 27th dny (12^/t Septeinhcr). 

“Y'our rainistere, Ai Jin and others, respectfully 
submit their opinion that the capital and court ought 
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not to be forsaken on light grounds. On the 24th 
day of this present month the princes and ministers 
of the inner council received a vcrinillion decree, 
stating that your Majesty intended proceeding for a 
time on a hunting tour. Your ministers heard of this 
with extreme astonishment and alarm; they would 
humbly remark that, although the barbarians’ vessels 
may have reached Ticn-Tsiii, the circumstance has 
not excited much fear in the capital. The throne is 
that in which all things ccnti*e, and to which the eyes 
of all men ton: one step of the Emperor’s foot 
shakes the earth. The project in question, then, 
must have originated without due thought of the 
dangers which would ensue therefrom. It is impos¬ 
sible that your Majesty’s household, and the i)rinces 
and gi’andees who will form your escort and live in 
Pekin, can be well disposed, and who leave a place of 
sccui-itj', even in attendance on the imperial person. 

“ f’ommeiicing in haste and confusion, the crowd 
of followei’s would be alive to cver 3 Thing which 
excite their fears; and if they should disperse 
in mid-journey, no means might be found of going 
back or forward. Since 1820, the j'car in which 
his late Majest}" dis(;ontinued the hunting tour, it 
is said that the country has become very deso¬ 
late, and that the travelling places have fallen now 
into disrepair and are unfit to live in. Your 
ministers do not know what tlie character of tlic 
inhabitants maj' now be, but tlicy maj' safely say 
that it cannot be as loyal as that of the inhabit- 
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ants of the capital city, which has been established 
for 200 yeai’s. Again, Jehol is at no great distance 
from the Shanghai Kwane (pass near the terminus 
of the gi*cat wall), and other places which are quite 
accessible to the barbarians. 

“ Ft is also near the Kussian barbarians; and such 
being the case, who can deem it secure ? Our troojKS 
now arc several times more numewns than those 
of the barbarians, but if your Majesty were to leave 
the Court, every-one would be disheartened, a panic 
might break out, the barbarians would use the oppor¬ 
tunity to take the city, and we should become victims 
to theii’ wiles in a > worse degree than when the men 
of Kin in ancient times installed Leiu Yu and Chang 
Pang Chang in the Government (about a.i). 1127). 
niciiceforward the (iapital would not lielong to us, 
and the empire would share its fate. 

“ As to a council of regency, composed of princes 
and ministers appointed to act during your Majesty’s 
temporary absence, your ministers would remark 
that the present time may not be (iomjiared with that 
of the Kia Ching reign. By no possibility could Uic 
pi’opcr management of domestic as well as foreign 
allairs be safely confided to it. From of old it has lieen 
seen that it could never be certified that the conclusion 
of such a regency would matc*h with its beginning. 

“ Although Tai-Tsung, of the Ming dynasty (a.i). 
1457), was not a disloyal prince, yet when Jing- 
Tsung returned from his northern journey to the 
Sha Mo, it was by a slight chance that he escaped 

T 
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passing the remainder of liis davs in retirement in 
the south of the country. The experience of all 
former regencies is calculated to inspire the utmost 
caution with reference to such a mode of adminis¬ 
tration. 

“ From the first establishment of our dynasty there 
has been a great intermingling of natives and 
foreigners, and they liave nourished in mutual pros- 
ixjrity; of this we have hatl a previous exam})lc. 
Tlie l>arbarians of the pn^sent day are notin'iig com¬ 
parable ill ferocity to those of the time of Tung Kia, 
in the Tsin dynasty (a.d. 300), or Tsing-Kang, in 
the Sung dynasty (a.d. 1127). If then, giving ear 
to liase gossip and on the impulse of the moment, the 
emiiire of the world is to be thrown away like a 
wc(;(l, the duty to the spirits of the saints in the 
other world will have been left undone, and no 
response will have been made to the aspiiations of 
governing or governed throughout the universe. Let 
the Kmpert^r’s clear intelligence decide how he could 
bc^ar su(?h a thought. We know how in the 18th 
Kia (Miing year (1813), while his Majesty the then 
reigning Emperor (Kia (Jhing) was on a hunting tour, 
the revolt of [jin Tsing broke out; the jilai’in it oc¬ 
casioned, causing all traiiic to be saspeiided and the 
shops to be shut, and how the Emperor’s return 
diffused general delight and restored the tranquillity 
of the city. The danger was then most threatening, 
as need not be proved. A puff of breath is now 
suflicient to decide the balance in which hangs the 
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loss or preservation of the succession of your anexistors, 
and the repose of the tutelary gods (?*. e. the fate of 
the dynasty). 

“We humbly entreat your Majesty of your sole 
motion to determine that the project lately contem¬ 
plated shall be renounced, and so make your empire 
to rejoice. Your ministers ask one more act of giiice. 
As your Majesty’s intention to tmvel was publicly 
aiinoimcod, and men’s minds have boon so much dis¬ 
turbed, that it would be difhcult to reassure them, 
they beg that you will promulgate your determina¬ 
tion to return to your palace, that false rumoiu*s may 
be at once extinguished and tranquillity JXJstorcd, 
the national decline may be arrested, and the 
Government mav rocommence a coui*sc of success. 
'S'our ministei*s and tJic others, being by their oflicc 
obliged to call atlcntion to naih)nal evils, have ac- 
coi’dingly thus expressed their im])erfeet views with 
all humility, and they await your Majesty’s com¬ 
mands, t'(rc., &c.” 


No. VI.—MEMORIAL BY AI YIN, A CRNSOll; AND TWENTY- 

SIX OTHERS. 

lih Months 28 <A dny {\Zth 

“Your ministers having yesterday presented a 
Memorial in their joint names to your Majesty, then 
received with reverence a vermilion decree. On 
perusal of it they were deeply and gratefully im¬ 
pressed by the solicitude it showed to have been 

T 2 
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excited in your Majesty’s mind; but the proposition 
it contained was one in which they cannot concur, 
and therefore tiny do not dare to refrain from again 
mshly urging their views. For the Emperor to 
command the army in person is a thing which may 
not be lightly undertaken. In 1853, when the 
Cantonese rebels overran the country, advancing im¬ 
petuously towaixls the north, the alarm occasioned in 
the capital was many times more serious than that 
now manif(.‘sted. Happily your Majesty appointed 
generals able to cope with the enemy, and the ram¬ 
pant outbreak was quelled. Why should not now 
the barbarians, hardly 10,000 in number, be easily 
vanquished and expelled from the country by the 
many times larger army under our gener.ds ? 

“ ^^"ould not the assuraj)tioii of command be a de¬ 
rogation fmin the Imperial dignity, and likely to 
astonish all who shoidd hear of it ? Mon^over, your 
Majesty’s intention to go hunting having been first 
published, would the announcement of your change 
of purj^sc be. certain to meet with universal belief? 
Again, the tranquillity of peoidc’s minds depends 
upon your Majesty’s presence at the seat of- govern¬ 
ment, and it would be subverted by your departure 
Uierefrom. Again, your Majesty proceeding to the 
northward, while the enemy was at the south, would 
be another circumstance, producing much doubt and 
disturbance. 

“ In former journeys of the Emperor, it has been the 
practice to appoint sundry princes and state officials 
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lo carry on affairs while he was absent. Matters of 
great moment being still referred to his Majesty, and 
the arrangement was an excellent one. But this 
troublous season is not at all to be compared with 
peaceful times. It would be most difficult to find to 
whom the superintendence of the government could 
be safely entrasted. The gi’catcst evils might arise 
if a little excess of authority were given to them. 
While the mischiefs resulting from negligence might 
be easily" remedied, those sjiringing from abuse of 
power would be impossible to control, and it is fear¬ 
ful to think of them. On all those points your 
ministers have most maturely deliberated, and they 
now state their vieMS, &c., &c.” 


No. VII.—MEMORIAL RY TSAO TANG YirNG, A CENSOR 
OP THE 1100 YIJN4NG PROVINCES. 

Tth Monthf 2^th day (13<4 Septemher'). 

“Your minister, Tsao Yiing, kneeling, presents a 
Memorial. The barbarians being on* the advance, 
and the jilans with respect to peace having been 
found difficult of accomplishment, he urgently entreats 
your Majesty to return to your capital, and so to 
yield compliance with men’s wishes, to maintain the 
dignity of the throne, and to pacify the sjiirits of your 
ancestors and the tutelary divinities. Since the 
stealthy entry of the rebellious barbarians into 
Tien-Tsin district, although the Imperial councils 
have been shrouded in secresy and not known to the 
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public, yet all kinds of confused ramours have been 
everywhere producing great disturbance. Lately it 
appearod that Sankolinsin had retired to Yaiig-"l\sicn, 
and then to Tsas-Tsun, and again that he was de¬ 
prived of his coniinission. After that, that his 
Majesty had apix)inted Yunci Chang and Hang hoo, 
Iini)erial Commissionei's, to settle aflaii-s. Siibse- 
(luently expresses at the rate of 000 le incessantly 
anived. One report was that peace at any price 
was detennined on. Another, that 20,000,000 taels 
were promised, of which the payment in ready money 
of 2,000,000 was a matter undecided. Another, 
that sevcinl tens of thousands Mongol soldiers had 
been onlercd down, and that war was determined on. 
Another, tliat your Majesty’s design of carrying on 
the war was opposed }>y some persons. The confu¬ 
sion and alarm arc indescribable. Hut there*, has 1 jceii 
nothing so strange as the report now heard, that your 
Majesty intended making a tour to Jehol. This lias 
caused the utmost consternation, but your juinistei- 
does not believe in it, still, as nianv oHicials have; 
re;ix‘atcelly prayed your Majesty to return to your 
palaee, without e)btaining a favourable reply, an un- 
delinublc fear cannot be resisted. If, indeed, the 
report is true, the elfect produe;eel will be like a con¬ 
vulsion of nature, and the mischief must be iiTcpainble. 

“In what light deies your ^Majesty regard yemr 
people ? In what light the shrines of your ancestors, 
or the altars of the tutclaiy gods ? Will you cast 
away the inheritance of your ancestors like a damaged 
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shoe ? What would history say of your Majesty for 
a thoiLsaiid years to come ? It has never been known 
that a sovereign should choose a time of danger 
and distress to make a hunting tour, supposing that 
thereby ho would prevent trouble. If the capital 
should bo disturbed, your Majesty is besought to 
return without delay to your palace, in ORler tliat the 
people’s minds may be rcjissuml. ^Fhe capital is 
most strictly guarded. 'J1ie spirit of all the inhabit¬ 
ants is iiiiscd to the highest pitch, and even women 
and children are detei'iniucd to light to the last. 
Above all, Saiikolinsin is now at the head of several 
tens of thousands of Mongol troops, wdiohave brought 
their suppli(\s with them, and who take nothing fi*om 
the Imperial treasury. Their fidelit}’' and valour are 
completely proved. If on the ill's! aiiproach of the 
rebellious barbarians Takoo and J’etaiig had been 
c(iually defended, and the liarbarian vessels attacked 
as they a<lvanced, they would have been unable to 
ascend the shallow and narrow creeks. It was those, 
be they who they might, who directed the pacific 
policy, who embarrassed our jdans and caused their 
failure, leading to the occupation of Ticn-Tsin, and 
who are the persons responsible for this. 

“ In the time of the southern Tung dynasty, when 
the people of Kin raised disturbances, Yo Ycl re¬ 
commended war, and Tsinhimg o])posed him, and 
was the cause of national calamities. If now there 
arc some like Tsinhung near your Majesty’s person, 
it would be befitting that the hxw should overtake 
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tlieir crimes. Your Majesty might make a public 
confession of your own error, and tlius fortify the 
national resolution. Moreover, the supreme control 
of the war might be placed in the hands of Sanko- 
linsiii. When Tc-tseing, of the Taing dynasty, made 
a public confession of error, the mutinous soldiery of 
Shan Tung were converted to obedience and sub¬ 
ordination. The enrolment of volunteers in the Tien- 
Tsin district is a step to be recommended. They 
were foimd serviceable in the incursion of the 
Cantonese banditti in 1853, and also when the re¬ 
bellious barbarians invaded Tien-Tsin last year. 

“ Your jMajesty is prayed to command that they 
may be employed as auxilim*ies to Sankolinsin’s 
regular forces. The barbarians do not exceed a few 
thousands in number, and a considerable portion 
of their force consists of hired traitorous Cliinesc, 
gain being tlic motive which cliiefly actuates 
this heterogeneous mob. If money were judi¬ 
ciously employed, and an appeal made to the pa¬ 
triotism of the, mercenaries, the whole of this body 
might be dispei’scd witliout recourse to arms. Yonv 
minister cannot imagine why this has not been 
attempted. Should any object to such an ex}3cndi- 
ture, one need not refer to the 20,000,000 proposed 
to lie spent in carrying out the pacific measures, but 
only ask that the 2,000,000 ready-money should 
be so used. AVhen once the pacific policy should be 
accomplished fresh demands would be made every 
year, for which the barbarian rebels would always 
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find a pretext. When Swocliow and Hang Chow 
fell this year, several millions of Government money 
went to swell the rebels’ booty, and of private 
property, the amount sacrificed was incalculable. 
Your Majesty is pmj’^ed to command that the money 
required be issued from the privy purse, to be re¬ 
funded as may be found expedient after the restora¬ 
tion of peace. If the outside barbarians are to be 
duly contolled, it is certain that peace must not be 
accoitled before they have been d(*ieatcd in battle. 
His late Impi?rial Majesty, in his last testament, 
speaks with shame and contrition of the peace with 
the barbarians. May your Majesty take this to heart.” 

[The Memorialist here digresses into a [lersonal 
narrative to excuse his addi’cssing the Emperor with¬ 
out proper authority.] 

Postscript. 

“ While your minister’s Memorial wjis being written 
lie reverently read the Vermillion edict of this daj^ as 
follows:—‘ Considering that the approach of the bar- 
barians and the various circumstances of tlic present 
crisis, demands from us a course of action calculated 
to fortify the resolution of our people, we have 
directed tliat the arrangements for our proposed hunt¬ 
ing tour shall serve as preparations for our taking the 
field in person against the enemy. Let the (Huns 
Tsiii Wang) the Emperor’s miclc give orders for the 
proper distribution of the garrison of Pekin. If the 
enemy is met between Tungchow and Matow we 
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shall procoocl, as originally intended, to the nortli- 
ward of the capital, and take up a position with a 
strong force. ^J'he spirit of our army leaves us no 
i^asou to fear that the handful of barbarians, not 
amounting to 10,000, shall not be completely de¬ 
stroyed. Let this decree Ijc read by the princes and 
other oflicei’s of sUite.’ I^^rom the above it a})i3eai*s 
that your Majesty’s northern tour is positively decided 
upon. Does our JOmperor then think nothing of his 
people, of tlie temjdes of his ancestors, and of tlie 
altai'wS of the tutclarv gods? If he really means to 
command in pci*son, why does he s})eak of proceeding 
to the northward to take up a post with a stnmg 
force? F^uch language will not meet with any faith 
on the |mrt of the jieople. But the grand ai*my uiuhn* 
Sankolinsin is quite sufficient to conclude the war 
with success; and why, tlier(‘for(‘, should your 
j\Iaj('sty expose j^onraolf to the fatigues and dangers 
of a campaign ? ^Jlic gravity of Ihe crisis d(x?s not 
allow' of much speech, ^'our miiiistcr only entreats 
that you will* (HUisent to the advi(?c and desire of 
all, and I'etum to your Court to superintend the 
affiiira of Covernment, and regretting doubtful coun¬ 
sels, &c., &c.” 


I have given these documents at length, partly on 
account of the ability with which the various points 
put forward are argued by the Imperial Ministers; 
and ill part because they give us the real light in 
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which our policy was viewed by the existing minis¬ 
try ; we s(‘e in them also a high tone of independence, 
which could hardly have been expected fi’om men 
whose life dejwnded upon one stroke of the “ Vermil¬ 
lion pencil.” 

Not having had an opportunity of comparing my 
copy with the original docunu?nts, I. am not certain as 
to some of the names. Ihit [ must now describe the 
burning of the i)alace. 

My duties did not permit me to be present on the 
first da,v when this Avork of dostriiction Avas beiriiii: 
the troops were spread over the conntry by one and 
two companies, and fired every bnikling in four 
])alatiat “gardens,” as they uixi called, beginning 
Avith the KAA'^eu-ming-EAven; next, and to the Avest, 
the Whan-shaw-Ewcn; then the (’hin-ming-EAven; 
and last, the I leang-shaw, Avhich mean respectively 
the “enclosed and beautiful gjirden,” “the birthday 
garden,” “ (he golden and brilliant gaiilen,” and the 
“li*agrant hills.” 

On the second day 1 arrived at about eight o’clock 
in the morning, at the EAven-ming-l^Aven, and started 
Avith brine’s and Pitibyn’s Iloi'sc, three guns, and 
the (Queen’s, to the farthest of these places, the 
lleang-shaAV. We marched through scenery of the 
most enchanting beauty, planted hills, lakes, tem¬ 
ples, Avith villages intci’sjiersed, Avhich were the 
abodes of the Imperial troops; many a matchlock 
was to be seen in their houses, but they thought 
only of conciliating us by “chin-chining,” “kow- 
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towing,” and offerings of hot tea and cold water. I 
never experienced more mingled feelings than upon 
this occasion. As I rode along through scenes 
which (if anything can compensate for the absence 
of those “ looks that wc love,” as Moore mils them) 
it was worth while coming all the way from home to 
see; I could not help giving to them all the admi¬ 
ration of my heart wliich their beauty demanded. A 
tribute so due that you must perforce pay it. 

I turned the corner of a high wall round which the 
paved road led, and before me was a dense mass of 
smoke, and the fierce blaze of the raging fire tower¬ 
ing above it, and far above the trees. A temple, 
which means not one building, but a whole cluster of 
separate edifices, circling round one great shrine, was 
in flames, and communicating destruction to the 
noble trees, in and around it, which had shed their 
grateful shade over it for many a generation: its 
gilded beams and porcelain roof of many colours, in 
which of course the Imperial yellow claimed the 
superiority—^all, all, a i)rey to the devouring ele¬ 
ment. You could not but feel that although devoid 
of sympathy for its deity, there was a sacrilege in 
devoting to destruction structures which had been 
reared many, many hundred years ago; nor was it 
the buildings only, adorning as they did the scenery, 
which claimed your sympathy, but every building 
was a repository of ancient and curious art, enamels 
made before the present dynasty of China, books to 
no end, engravings of all sorts of scenes, historical. 
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illustrating the wars of the Chinese and Tartars, 
some the production of purely native talent, and 
othci*s by Jesuit missionaries, and drawn in the 
Chinese style. These missionaries are geneia-lly 
learned in something else besides religion, and thus 
they beat oiira out of the held altogether. Em¬ 
broidered hangings of enormous value, altar fur¬ 
niture plated with gold, things, whicli, apart alto¬ 
gether from their value, were lull of interest from 
their beauty and rarity, all devoted to destruction; 
some few were saved by officers, but as carriage was 
difficidt, but few. 

The most remote point that we made that day, 
and which bounds the Imperial gardens here, was a 
residence, with its temple and dependencies among 
the hills. It was about eight or perhaps nine miles 
from the Ewcn-ming-l^lw'en. It Lay embosomed in a 
richly planted hollow on the side of the hill; close 
by was a strong w^ork like one of those raartcllo 
toweis wdiich you see on our coast, only of much 
larger dimensions, while a large village, a barrack of 
Tartar troops, was about half-a-rnile distant. Yon 
entered a walled enclosure by five or six gates 
placed at short intervals; the wall was just like one 
of our deer-park walls at home, built of stone and 
mortar, and it reminded me of more than one home 
scene, as I traced it up the hill-side in the distance. 

First came a court-yard with buildings as usual 
on three sides, then terraces succeeding each other, 
and ascended by easy flights of steps, and shaded. 
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all deeply shaded, by luxuriant tiinbcir, grateful even 
now, for the sun is hot to-day 5 down the hill, by the 
side of the ste[)s. Hows a cool stream received in 
successive basins, how delicious is this “living” 
water. As you ascend, you arrive at buildings once 
the abode of the fair ones who graced the Imperial 
court; open that box, or rather look into it, for it has 
been opened already, there arc tlieir dresses, there 
are the “ pvjainahs,” the petticoat richly embroidered, 
and not like those at home an unbroken circfle, but 
opening at eacli side to the waist, and put in “fall,” 
I declare, into the waistband; it ties with strings ; put 
it on; there you are, it touches the ground nearly on 
you, and you are five feet ten. These Tartary ])rin- 
cosses must bo tall; no doubt they are. The men 
are line, tall fc'llows, and their moth(?i*s (*annot be 
<lwarls; there is the cloak, too—take them all, they 
will be burncjd in half-an-hour if you don’t; this is a 
case of “ salvage,” not plunder. 

More gadcstone, more books, carpets, i)ictures, 
enamels, everything you can imagine. There arc 
the Sikhs, canying off any amount of thick cloth 
and cablet for warm sheeting for their horses, for the 
nights are cold now. What campaigners those 
fellows are, fit to go anywhere; and when led by 
such men as Prabyn and Fane, fit to do anything. 

The troops are halted here for about an hour, and 
the various corps receive their orders from Sir. J. 
Michel as to where they are to carry on the work of 
destruction. Looking up from the entrance of the 
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park, the groups of buildings which were scattered 
through the thickly wooded hollow in the hill-side 
extended for about a mile and a half up the hill, and 
reached about half-a-mile right and left of the cn- 
tnincc; soon after tlio oi*dcr was given, you saw a 
wreath of sinokc curling up through the trees that 
shaded a vast temple of great antiquity, which was 
near the centre of the jiark, and roofed witli yellow 
tiles that glistened in the sun, moulded as they were 
in every grotesque form that only a Cliinesc imagi¬ 
nation could eoneeive 5 in a f(?w minuh'S other 
wreaths of smoke arose from half-a-hiindrod dilferent 
places, each like the smoke from some giimek(‘eper’s 
eol(ag(% hidden in tlie woods on a hill side in some 
park at home. 

80011 the wreath becomes a vtjhimc, a great black 
mass, out burst a hundred llamcs, the smoke ob¬ 
scures the sun, and temple, palace, buildings and all, 
hallowed by age, if age can liallow, and by beauty, 
if it can make sacred, are swept to destruction, with 
all their contents, monuments of imperial taste and 
luxury. A pang of sorrow seizes upon you, you 
cannot help it, no eye will ever agjiin gaze upon 
those buildings w^hich have been doubtless the admi¬ 
ration of ages, records of by-gone skill and taste, of 
which the world contains not the like. You have 
seen them once and for ever, they are dead and gone, 
man cannot reproduce them. You turn away from 
the sight; but before you arises the vision of a sad, 
solemn, slow procession. Mark that most touching 
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sight, the dashing charger led, not ridden; the s.addle 
is empty, the boot is in the stirrup, but it is empty 
also; the limb that filled it forms now a part of the 
skeleton that lies in the coffin on that gun-carriage. 
You saw that sight two da^'S ago, you see a vision of 
it now; you turn back and gaze with satisfiiction on 
the ruin from which you had hidden your face, and 
say, “ Yes, thank God, wc can make them feci 
something of the measure of their guilt;” and if 
there weiHJ another building left to burn, you would 
cany the brand to it yourself. 

Fane, with a troop or two of his sowars, takes a 
circuit on our return, and fires some outlying build¬ 
ings which had escaped on the march out, and on 
our return to the Ewen-ming-Ewen we liud that the 
COth Eifies and Punjaubs had made the best use of 
their time and burned far and wide, and all that now 
remained was the Hall of Audience already described, 
and the lodges and buildings between that and the 
grand entrance; they were spared to the last, as in 
them the troops had been quartered. It is three 
o’clock, and wc have to march back to Pekin; the 
order is given, fire soon found, and a few smart rifle¬ 
men soon set the Audience Hall in a blaze ; its pomp 
and state, and it was a noble chamber, are going fast 
before the devouring flame; the roof must soon go 
in, it has been alight some time, you feel the heat a 
hundred yards off; there down it goes, with a terrific 
crash. Now for the gate and the lodges, don’t 
leave one, no, not one—^not a vestige remains of the 
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palace of palaces, the Ewen-miiig-Eweu. Now back 
again to Pekin, a good work has been done. 

Yea, a good work, I repeat it, though I write it with 
regi’ct, with sorrow; stern and dire was the need 
that a blow should be struck which should be felt at 
the very heart’s core of the Governinent of China, and 
it was done. It was a sacrifice of all that w'as most 
ancient and most beautiful, but it was offered to the 
manes of the tme, the honest, and the valiant, and it 
was not too costly, oh no! one of such lives was 
worth it all. It Is gone, but I do not know how to 
tear myself from it. I love to linger o\er the recol¬ 
lection and to picture it to myself, but I cannot make 
you sec it. A man must be a poet, a paink^r, an 
historian, a virtuoso, a Chinese scholar, and I don’t 
know how many other things besides, to give you 
even an idea of it, and I am not an approach to any 
one of them. But whenever I think of beaufv and 
taste, of skill and antiquity, while I live, 1 shall see 
before my mind’s eye some scene fmni those grounds, 
those palaces, and ever regret the *%tcrn but just 
necessity which laid them in ashes. 

I do not believe that the present dynasty will 
ever survive the shock which it has received from 
our advance on Pekin; I look upon its days as 
numbered, and I believe that a new and much 
brighter era is about to open upon that vast and 
glorious country under some new rule. ’Fhose whom 
we now call “ the rebels ” being then in the ascend¬ 
ant, they have, while I now write, but a few months 

u 
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after the events described, beaten by themselves 
the armies of Sankolinsin, already thrice beaten 
by us; and the ambassador, Mr. Bruce, who is now 
at Pekin, may yet, in a short space of time, have 
to renew or alter with them (not to circumscribe) 
the treaty just concluded with the |)owei’s that now 
exist; and I would hope that tlie future rulers of 
that vast empire may learn a lesson from this ex¬ 
pedition and its events, which will teach them for 
ever to respect the name of England, and of all that 
she represents in the world, of truth, of honour, and 
of justice, without having tlic bitter reflection, which 
ever must remain did the present dynasty endure, 
that it was taught to them in their own persons.* 
And though I am not one of those who call the 
Tac-pings Christians, yet 1 am sure that their re¬ 
ligion is intended by them for Christiajiity, and that 
there is a good deal that is Christian about it, and 
I believe that they detest images, which is a good 
thing, and that they circulate the sacred Scriptures, 
and profess their anxiety to learn tlie way of Crod 
more perfectly; and 1 feel convinced that should 
they gain the ascendancy in China, there will be 
such an opening for the spread of Christianity as 
there has not been on earth since the days of Con¬ 
stantine. Let England be ready for the day when it 


* Since the above was written the Emperor has died, Prince Eung 
has become Regent, and our neutrality has been broken by our con¬ 
flict with the rebels at Shanghai; all which, circumstances much alter 
the prospects of the dynasty. 
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comes, France will be, and she has a good footing in 
the country already. America has done ten times 
as much in China as we have; one of the first people 
who came to Tien-Tsin was an American missionary, 
Mr. Blodgett, a gentleman who appears to be very 
well suited for the work which he has chosen, and it 
is no easy task,—^a missionary here does not sleep 
upon a bed of roses. But England ought to have 
both men and means to do at least as much as other 
countries. Gladly would I know that, if need be, 
resources were diverted from that countiy which 
(like its own sands) has drunk up so much of our mis- 
sionaiy labour, and like them has yielded so little— 
India; and that they were made to flow into this 
channel, where I feel certain that the return would 
be infinitely greater. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The Auction—^Discovery of the Treasury—Prize Money—Incidents of 
the Auction—Scarcity of Money—Anting Gate—Ijondon and 
Pekin—The Walls of Pekin—Rutchcvs* Shops—“Chow-Chow” 
Shops — Coal-yards—Curiosity of People—lm])ortauce of John 
Chinaman—Description of Town—^^Fartar Town—Purs and Skins 
—Shops—^Bargaining—John Bull—Puzzling John Chinaman— 
The Temple of the Earth—The Temple of Heaven. 


Before we entered Pckiii it was dull enough sittiiif? 
down before that great wall and looking at the out¬ 
side of it: but we had some amusement at the auction, 
where ail the articles taken from the palace were 
sold for the benefit of all the troops which had ad¬ 
vanced on Pekin; two-thirds to be given to the men, 
and one to the officci’s. To this fund Avas added, by 
Sir H. Grant, a quantity of gold and silver, found in 
the palace three or four days after it had been in the 
hands of the French. It is a very curious circum¬ 
stance, that a strong room with an inm door, in the 
very centre of the building, close to the imperial 
apartments, should have escaped the notice of our 
gallant and clever allies for three or four days. We 
were but visitors there for an hour or two in the day, 
but our allies held the place, and it seems little short 
of a miracle that a thing so obvious should have re- 
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maincd so long undiscovered, but most unaccountable 
things do sometimes happen. Great was the excite¬ 
ment when it became known that the treasury had at 
length been discovered. The French put a guard 
over it, whose instructions appear to have been to 
af.linit French officers, not English. A message was 
sent to Sir IL Grant, informing him of the fact that 
treasure had been found. Major Anson was des¬ 
patched to act on our part, and carts, with an escort 
of Probyn’s Horse, sent to bring in our share. But 
a portion, however, could be sent that night, and 
Anson was obliged to mount guai*dall night, revolver 
in hand, and it was a work of no small danger; an 
attempt was even made to fire the place, anything to 
get up a row, and then for a scramble. 

Iliis treasure, which of right belonged to the 
Crown, Sir H. Grant undertook to divert to the fund 
for pri/n-monoy for the troops, and at the same time, 
with his usual generosity, he gave up all shai*e in the 
matter himself, an example wdiich was followed by 
both the (.Tcnenils of Division. ^Fh^ir sense of the 
kindness of their general officers and of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was cxpi*cssed by the army in a 
suitable present made to each of them. 

Every officer who had visited the palace had 
brought away something with him as a memento of 
the place, and had j)robably not forgotten the “ old 
folks at home,” as everyone would expect a trophy 
of some sort or another. These things were all 
called in by the Commander-in-Chieti and ordered to 
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be sold by auction, the proceeds to be distributed in 
prize-money. Two non-commissioned officers were 
selected as auctioneers; the prize agents, Major 
Anson, Colonel Walker, Major Wihnot, and Captain 
Lumsden, in a few days arranged everything; a few 
articles wci'e i*eturned to each officer at a valuation, 
if he chose to take them, and everything else was 
ticketed for sale. 

There was the usual amount of amusement that an 
auction affords when everyone knows everyone else; 
it went off very merrily, and though the things ap¬ 
peared to sell for very high prices, still they did not 
reach anything like the value they would bear in 
Europe. Ten, twenty, or thirty pounds for a piece 
of gadestone, a bowl, or a cup, perhaps, was nothing 
extraoixiinary; enamels, too, were in request, and as 
one gallant officer was understood to have an un¬ 
limited commission from Baron llothschild, you may 
suppose that there was a good deal of comiietition, 
and fur dresses were sold from ten pounds up to fifty. 
The rolls of silk which had been taken from the 
store-rooms were assorted in lots, an imperial yellow 
or a silk of more than ordinary value was placed in 
each, and I know I paid twenty pounds for one lot 
because there was a piece of white crape in it. But 
there was a satisfaction in knowing that the money 
which you paid was not lost to you altogether, the 
soldiers got two-thirds of it, and the remainder went 
to swell your own prize fund, which after all did not 
amount to much, a field-officer got altogether about 
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fifty pounds, and other ranks in proportion, but then 
it was made doubly valuable by being paid down on 
the spot. Some received the shoes of silver taken 
from the treasury, weight for weight, instead of dol¬ 
lars ; while others had some hundreds of dollars to 
pay, having swallowed up prize-money and all the 
rest by sporting bidding for “ curios ” at the sale. 

The said “ almighty dollar ” was “ almighty scarce,” 
it was all very well to say that you had so many 
mouths’ pay, the question was, how were you to get 
it ? The military chest had not been brought up, and 
there was no money to be had. At length some dol¬ 
lars arrived at the commiasariat from Tien-Tsin, and 
wo got a driblet of what was due to us, and of course 
rushed fnintically into Pekin, for the city was now 
open, and spent it all in curios and in furs. 1 am 
sure that you must be anxious for a ride through 
Pekin; I was verv much so before I had been there. 
So come along. Let us order the horses; bring your 
revolver, it is always safer to do so; a stick is a good 
thing to have, or the Chinese policc/nan’s Imton, a 
long-lashed whip, and if you muster a party of five 
or six so much the better, for we have heard a great 
deal from time immemorial of the jealousy which the 
inhabitants feel as to the entrance of strangera into 
their town. 

We enter, of course, by the Anting Gate, in our 
own possession; this gate is double and well capable 
of defence; inside the first gate there is a quad¬ 
rangular space about one hundred and fifty yards 
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square; to the left is the second gate, which faces a 
main street leading through the Tartar city; wo turn 
sharp to the right as we pass the second gate to 
ascend the wall, and ride up it by a steep paved in¬ 
cline. A vast prospect of town stretches out before 
us, but the number of trees scattered through all the 
luiildings make it more like the “ rus in urhe ” than 
anything I have seen before. As you fiice the city 
with your back to the ditch and suburb, the lii*st thing 

which strikes vou is a wooded hill about a mile and 

«/ 

a half distant on your right front; this stands in the 
grounds of the Imperial Palace within the “For¬ 
bidden city,” occupied alone by the Imperial family, 
the ladies of the court, and their attendants; of this 
I can tell you nothing, for I was never there, and al¬ 
though Prince Kimg undertook to permit a select 
few to visit part of it, they never got beyond the 
walls. To the left you see the roof of the Coiifucian 
Temple, how picturesque these tiled roofs are with 
the overhanging caves, and graceful curves, not like 
our angular affairs at home; no one could look from 
a height over the roofs of the houses in London, and 
say tliat it was picturesque. Not but that I much 
prefer Ijondoii to Pekin, but I quite agree with 
JIuskiu that our moilcrn domestic architecture re- 
(piires great improvement. In the courtyards of the 
houses, trees are planted, a weeping ash or two, or a 
lai^e elm-like timber tree, and these overshadowing 
the roofs of the houses, and partially concealing them, 
add much to the appearance of the city. The wall 
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on which we stand, what an immense work it is, but 
how useless against the weapons of modem warfare; 
it would cmmble into powder before our guns, while 
earthworks would remain comparatively intact. But 
against such weapons as the rebels can bring to bear 
ui)on Pekin it is an excellent defence, and for my 
part 1 do not see how the rebels can enter the city, 
unless, as it is believed in China now, they have con¬ 
federates in every city in the emj)ire, and that it 
only needs tliat the standard should be raised and 
the gates Avill fiy open. 

W'e all remember learning, as little boys and girls, 
tliat the wall of the city was sixty feet high, and 
broad enough at the top for ever so many coaches- 
and-six to drive upon it abreast, and so it is. I 
thought at that time that it must bo a wonderful 
place, and 1 formed at once the notion that the 
favourite amusement of the inhabitants Avas to drive 
their coaches-and-six all abreast round the walls; for 
what, 1 argued, would be the use of having a wall 
upon which this could be done, and not doing it? 
1 did not tlicn know that I should have an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging for myself, and correcting in more 
mature age the notions of childhood 5 but although I 
know now that thev do not drive round the Avails, I 
cannot help seeing the coaches-and-six still, and a 
very gay sight it is, much prettier than the real 
view. From the gate a wide street leads us 
through the heart of the Tartar city, other streets 
equally Avide crossing it at right angles; the houses, 
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all one-storied, are not in what we should call good 
order; they are shops, with open fronts, or with 
windows of close lattice, covered with thin white 
paper in the inside. The shops arc of all sorts 
nearly; butchei*s, where you see, as at home, meat 
hanging in carcases, chiefly mutton and pork, and 
in joints also cut up much in the same way, and I 
noticed those two or three gmceful cuts which our 
butcher at home makes in the skin of the side of the 
sheep just behind the shoulder, where the akin has a 
sort of red appeanuice, and made, f suppose, to dis¬ 
play the whiteness of the fat underneath. How did 
this come to pass that the London and Jackin 
butchers should hit upon the same touch of their 
art? Any pemon who cun answer this question 
can also tell, 1 presume, how the porcelain seals, 
which arc clearly Chinese, came to be found in the 
bogs of Ireland. 

Then there are the “Chow-chow” shops, whei’e 
meat-pies are made and dressed, and very gcwxl 
no doubt they are, although, not being of an en- 
terprising disposition, I never tried tliem, bnt they 
arc very cleanly made; the meat is there before 
you, boned and chopped up on a block, or rather 
minced, ditto vegetables, and the paste cleanly 
rolled, a small portion of each laid on a round piece 
of paste, and then the pie closed by pinching up the 
sides of the paste into a button at the top, and the 
whole then either fried in oil, baked or boiled, to 
suit any taste. Next you have a wheelwright; 
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he is putting a new pair of wheels on a cart. There 
is no aristocmtic cx)nveyance in Pekin, no coach- 
and-six, or coach at all. Ilis next neighbour sells 
candlesticks of pewter and of brass, which he makes 
himself, or rather his workmen do; they arc turned 
in a lathe which never makes a complete revo¬ 
lution, but two half-oncs, backwards and forwards, 
and is worked by both feet. 9'hen there is a large 
yard and a coal-store. The coal is broken small; 
it is hard, heavy, and anthracite, and the dust is 
wetted and made up into round balls as lai^c as a 
goose egg; this with charcoal is the national fuel, 
and is l)nmed in small earthen stoves; wood is not 
much used, and millet stalks serve for cooking pur¬ 
poses. Then you have a cap-shop, where you can 
get a diina hcad-divss, from that of a red-button 
mandarin down. Then there comes a druggist’s 
shop, with all sorts of native drugs and medicines, 
many of them the same as our own; you can buy 
as much camphor as you can caiTy for half-a-doUar 
in this shop. And listen, there is a «inith at work, 
and he bis got just the same tone in his craft that 
the smith has at home; there are two of them play¬ 
ing away with their hammers upon a piece of iron, 
one of them stops an instant and yet continues to 
mark time with his hammer by a mild stroke on the 
anvil until he is wanted again, just the same sound it 
has as in the vilhige smithy in England. 

The streets are full of people, men, boys, and 
women, but no very young ones; these are generally 
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kept shut up in China, even in ordinary times. The 
people are curious, but not rude, the boys sometimes, 
as all boys will, laugh at the foreigner, but the men 
take no great notice of you ; if they don’t get out of 
the way, which they are not very ready to do, the 
consequence simjdy is that your horse’s shoulder 
shoves them out of it, and, perhaps, a tap from your 
ridiiig-caiie warns tlicm to l(K)k out next time. This 
is necessary everyw'bcre in China, because their own 
mandarins travel about in chairs, with a large retinue 
of servants, carrying all sorts of umbrellas, poles, 
weapons of gilded w^ood, and gongs, so that the slreet 
is cleared at once for the Mandarins, while John Hull, 
who is sixteen times as great and as good a fellow, 
walks along the street without a soul to proclaim his 
grandeur. 

John (Chinaman cannot see that John Hull is a 
great man when he has no i*etinuc with him, so he 
nev(jr moves out of his way, jostles against him with 
his unsavoury pei*son, and naturally John Chinaman 
gets the w^orst of it. But the best way is to carry a 
stout stick and raise the point to the level of John 
Chinaman’s face, take resolute possession of the right 
hand side of the road, and point your stick “ slantcn- 
dicularly ” about a foot clear of your left arm; then 
if the passer-by will not look out, he gets a poke 
in the jaw, or somewhere thereabouts, by walking 
against the point of your stick. 

About a mile and a half of this street is quite 
straight; then you turn to the left for a few him- 
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dred yards, and then to the right and straight on 
again for another mile. If you want to go to the 
British Embassy, turn down that wide street to 
your left, and you arrive at it in half-a-mih*. But 
we go right on, as we arc going to the Chinese 
town, and turn to the right at the end of that 
other mile. Here the street is broad indeed, three or 
four times as wide as Regent-street; there are no 
shops here; on the right is the wall of some of the 
outer gi’oiinds of the palace, and on the left the wall 
of the grounds of a temple; we ride on to a briilge 
over a dry nullah, turn up along it to the left, then 
to the riglit, which brings ils past the Russian Em¬ 
bassy, and so on, with one turn more to the left, we 
arrive in alxmt four and a halt* miles at the gate of 
the old Chinese town: look out that you lire not inside 
it after nightfall, for the gate is then shut and out you 
cannot get. A party of our officers wore trai)})ed 
thus, and were obliged to spend the greater part of 
the night in the street, or rather in the shoiis, tor 
the peoide were very civil to them, before they could 
get the gate opened at about three in the morning. 

The gate and wall is similar to tliat of the Tartar 
town, iior arc you struck with much difference cither 
in the people or the town. Here is a little covered 
in bazaar or arcade, where the best sets of chopsticks 
and die best “ chutmucks,” or strikelights, are to be 
had, steel, flints, and tinder, all excellent; everyone 
buys them as a memento of “ Pekin.” 

On we ride and turn up a wide street to the left. 
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one of the chief streets of the city. Here too are all 
sorts of shops, but you find more silk, tea, and ready¬ 
made clothes shops than you see in the Tartar town. 
Furs too are to be had here, especially up a little street 
to the right there arc several good shops, where you 
may buy a sable or sea-otter, or as the Chinaman 
calls them, “ Dcowpie ” and “ Ghoulung,” up to 150/., 
if you choose to spend so much. Ermines too are 
to be had, but you must buy the skins not made up 
into coats, else you will get no tails; the tail, which 
is half the battle at home, is flung away ))y the 
Chinese; there are dyed furs too, and tiger-skins, 
and the white unborn lamb, which is very pretty, 
and a great favourite with the natives and worn by 
the Mandarins, and the grey unborn lamb (or as 
some people insist that it is the unborn camel) ; this 
is a very beautiful skin, a silveiy grey, of the most 
minute and crisp curl. I am, however, informed by 
the natives tliat it is the skin of the lamb of a peculiar 
breed of sheep, which are found only in one remote 
district in the mountains of Tartarv. It is one of 
the most valued furs in China. 

This street divides public attention with “Curi¬ 
osity” street, as we have called it,a narrow lane, which 
turns off from the broad street to the right, and here 
you will find everybody, from the Comraander-in- 
Chief down to the junior ensign, investing in curios; 
enamels, bronzes, and gadestone form the chief at¬ 
traction. Each shop consists of two or three apart¬ 
ments, running back from the street, the third 
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separated from tlie rest by a small eourtyard, and 
here the best things are to be found; the least valu¬ 
able being invariably placed next the street in the 
most conspicuous place, and the best things of all 
invariably hidden away in some quiet drawer, or, 
perhaps, in the box upon which you are sitting, 
Avhich, as it has a cushion on it, you take to be only 
a stool. If the owner cannot jicrsiiade you to buy 
anytliing in the outer shop, every article in which 
he asserts to be “ houdie,” or tall, sticking up his 
thumb at the same time; he takes you into another 
apartment, and then a third, where everything you 
sec is “ting gowgowdie,” or exceedingly tall, and 
up gO(?s the thumb again. In a few days ho learns 
from us the Canton phrase, “ number one,” or, as he 
calls it, “lumbila onede.” lie seeks to propitiate 
you by showing you a book of most disgusting pic¬ 
tures, which you probably shy at his head, whereat 
he laughs. He, or lather they, foj* there arc from 
three to eight men in a shop, according to its size, 
watch your eye as it travels over ^eir shelves or 
tables, and instantly detect you if you appear to 
notice any particular object; and if you are the least 
impetuous, up goes the price to double or quadruple 
what they have asked some one else half-an-hoiir 
before, who was either really careless or more on his 
guard than you have been, and did not permit the 
cunning dealer to discover that he was the least 
anxious to buy. 

Making the sign of a dollar, which is done by 
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bringing the top of your forefinger and thumb 
together, and forming a circle, you point to a g*«ide- 
stone vase or a set of enamels, two candlesti(;ks, an 
incensc-bumer, and a pair of vases for holding 
what we call “joss-sticks;” he is sharp enough 
to know that you want to know the price, a few 
days later, and he will siiy “ combieno,” or “ my 
much,” as he conceives you to be a Kreiichman or an 
Englishman; here ho stands before you with both 
hands open, and all the fingers spr(?ad out liefore 
your face and fronting you; then he repeats the 
same gesture, turning this time the backs of his 
hands; there is twenty dollars, and so he goc's on 
until he has arrived at the numbers of tens which 
ho demands, and then he geneKilly ends with a 
three or seven, or some such number, to show 
you the accuracy with which he has priced the 
article. 

There arc two ways of dealing with him now : you 
are quite aware that he has asked you a givat deal 
more than the selling price, although he points out 
to you, hanging up in a conspicuous place, that there 
is “ no second price;” you may therefore, if you 
choose, begin by oflering him about one-fourth, and 
so go on advancing until you aiTive at what you 
mean to give him; then the proper thing for you to 
do is to make a gesture with your right hand, as if 
you were drawing a tooth from your own mouth 
with considerable pain; this means in China that 
you are now offering the last farthing, and that it 
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is like losing ii tooth that you shoukl give so uiueh; 
then make your final bid on your hands in the same 
manner as he has asked you his price. 

This is what he expects you to do. But John 
Bull has often a difierent w^ay of dealing, he makes 
np his mind at once what he will give, offei*s it, and 
there is an end of the matter. If you do this you 
will get nothing until you are leaving the shop, and 
then he calls you back, and the bargain is made; 
or, perhaiKS, you are allowed to go away, and when 
he finds that on the next day you make no advarnio, 
or the next after that, he will give you the article, 
unless some richer, or greater fool than you are, 
lias offered him more in the meantime. 

His cupidity, however, sometimes makes him 
overshoot the mark; on comparing notes with Jones 
you discover that he has bought something just the 
same, for a less price than you have offered, in 
another shop. You return and find your friend the 
curio man in a more pliant mood; he hjis come down 
in price, and is fearfully disgusted N\*hen you offer 
him ten or twenty dollars less than you were willing 
to give yesterday; he docs not know what to do, so 
if you want to puzzle him completely and drive him 
half fnintic, put your cheek down on your hand and 
shut your eyes, that means to-morrow, and then 
offer him ten dollars less than you are ready to give 
to-day. This will often alarm him, and he puts the 
article into your hand. If you arc not provided 
with a bag of dollars he will send a man with yon 
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out of the town to your own quarters for the money; 
he is not the least afmid of you. 

Thus were our leisure hours passed while before 
the town, riding about the stre(?ts and visiting the 
most interesting parts of it^ and spending all the 
(lollixrs that we could get in the various shoi)s. But 
indeed the city is soon seen, nor arc you long in 
making the discovery that every street is exactly 
like its brother, and that after having come 15,000 
or 16,000 miles you are sadly disappointed in the 
place; however you will be able to say that you 
“ have seen Pekin.” It looks lietter from the wall 
than anywhere else. 

An exception must be made as to some of the 
temples, which arc really very interesting. The 
Temple of the Earth is outside the city, and at 
present occupied by the Royals and Desborougli’s 
Batterj^ while its corelative, the Temple of Heaven, 
is inside the wall of the Chinese town. Turn to your 
right, as you come down “ Curiosity ” street, and ride 
on for about a'mile, and you arrive at a large quad¬ 
rangular space nearly a mile square; through this, in 
a direct line, a jiavcd or rather flagged road is earri(?d, 
and leads on to a gate of the city. On your left a 
wall of about twenty-five feet high bounds this open 
space, that is the wall of the grounds of the Temple 
of Heaven; halfway down is the entrance gate, you 
ride in and feel almost as if you were in an English 
I)ark; those mighty elms through which you ride, 
jflauted dowm each side the road, look very homc-like. 
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Now for a gallop on the grass; away wc go, like 
men who have not seen a bit of grass like this for an 
age, and wc make for the great and niany-eolouiu'd 
dome, which rises above the dark-green palm trees 
that surround it. A stretch of about a mile brings 
us there, and, riding up a long flight of easy steps, we 
reach a large imirble-flagged platfonn standing nearly 
as high as the tops of some of the trees, and some 
hundred j^ards across. On the left another Ilight. of 
marble steps brings you to the 0111111000 of that vast 
dome-shaped building; the tiles of the roof of yellow 
porcelain, and the caves painted in most brilliant 
colours, give it a gorgeous apiiearance, but the wood¬ 
work is decaying, and grass gi*ows on the siejis and 
terrace, and it has altogether a dilapidated and neg¬ 
lected air. On the opposite side another flight of 
steps leads you through a door. Inside this ])lace it 
is clear that victims arc sacrificed. There is an altar, 
and a place something like a small lime-kiln, wliere 
it appears that the victim is burned, and there arc 
meat-safes of largo dimensions; but? I leave it to 
those who have had opportunities of studying the 
subject, which were not vouchsafed to mo, to ex[)lain 
these sacred mysteries, at which the Emperor assists 
in pci*son every year, and to which these two vast 
Temples of Heaven and Earth arc devotiHl. We 
rode on to other terraces and other Vmildings within 
this vast park, and left the [dace, after a long ride, 
without having ascertained its extent. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Signing of the Convention—^Treaty of Ticn-Tsin—Severity the Ijcst 
Policy—Wintering the Army—^The Difficulty solved—The French 
retire from I’ekin — Laniali Temple—The Troops march lor 
Palcchow—Peiho River—Lady Grant—lleail-Quartcr Staff—Effi¬ 
ciency of the Staff—Garrison at 'rien-l’sin—Severity of the Win¬ 
ter—Conveyance of Mails most defective—Regularity of French 
Mails. 

The signing of the Convention look place on Wed- 
nesday, the 24th of Octol^er. There was a large 
guard of lionour, as some rumours liad been spread 
that treaehery was intended by the Chinese; the 
procession marched through a great part of the 
Tartar town to reach the Hall of Ceremonies, a not 
very splendid building; Prince Kung was pmictual, 
and received lord Elgin, with a sort of sulky dig¬ 
nity, and between the examination of documents, 
&c., &c., a great deal of time was spent, all very 
necessary no doubt, but wearisome to those who 
looked on; nor were you repaid by the sight of 
Prince Kung, with his horde of Mandarins and fol¬ 
lowers, some of them of very questionable clean¬ 
liness. 

It is as yet too soon to form an opinion as to how 
the treaty of Tien-Tsin will work: its success will 
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liovvcver, I believe, depend upon the firm front pre¬ 
sented by our minister at the court of China. Con- 
sideiution for the feelings of othem is a very laudable 
tiling, but if those feelings are put forward as a blind 
behind which to make a covert assault upon our 
rights, then they must be disregarded. Now I do 
not conceive that the feelings of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment or nation are peculiarly sensitive. Pride and 
quiet swagger they have enough of; the self-assertion 
of that lie that “ all the world pays tribute to the 
Goveniment of China ” speaks for itself, and if we 
arc to back all this up, and not offend their pride by 
asserting oiu*selveS, then the sooner we give up the 
trade the better, or else prepare to spend more mil¬ 
lions on another expedition. 

When the Pritish army was in force l^efore the 
city no dog dared to wag his tongue against the 
least of her Majesty’s servants, those were the days 
in which the palace was burned; if we would hold 
any relations with (?hina, we must treat her as if we 
liad an army before the gates of her capital, else she 
will forget the fact that tvc were ever there, nor be¬ 
lieve that we can ever go there again. JMdc and 
self-assertion in the Asiatic must be met in a corre- 
pondiiig manner; and if from a mistaken gentleness 
you yield to him one inch, he attributes it to fear 
and impotence upon your part, and by further en¬ 
croachment at length reproduces hostilities, and you 
are obliged again to master him or else to leave him 
alone. Most sincerely do I trust that after the lives 
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that liave been sacrificed, and the money that has 
been hivishcd ujiori this expedition, the treaty may, 
to a certain extent, repay the British nation; but 
all will depend upon the attitude assumed by us at 
JirsL 

The question as to where the army should winter 
was much debated beibre the signing of the con¬ 
vention, both in a military and political point of 
view; and while it was maintained upon the one 
hand that ever^dhing that was rt^qnisite tor the army 
could be procured in abundance in Pekin, others 
tiionght that unless a winter’s sui)ply of stores could 
be brouglit up from Tien-Tsiii before the river was 
shut up (as all our supplies came now by boat to 
Tungchow), it would be hazardous in the (‘xtreme 
to winter the army at Pekin ; and that it would be 
much easier to advance agiiiii in the spring if neces¬ 
sary, than to provide for all contingencies of a 
winter occupation. The commissariat chief, Mr. 
Turner, declared that it would be impossible to bring 
up the stores which would lie required in the short 
time that now remained, so the more prudent counsel 
was adopted of a return to Tien-Tsin. 

Opinion was divided also as to the political advi¬ 
sability of a winter’s occupation. On the one hand 
it seemed that our residence at the capital would 
exhibit our power 1o do as we pleased in China, and 
would familiarize the people with the sight of the 
f(3reigners; while on the other it was argued, that if 
w(‘ remained there, we should prevent the return of 
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the Kmperor, embarrass the existing Government 
to a very great extent, and possibly take the last 
prop from under the reigning dynasty, and so en- 
(?umber ourselves with fresh and intricate nego¬ 
tiations. Happily the agreement of the Government 
to our moderate demands solved the difficulty. 

Lord Elgin, however, determined to reside for the 
remainder of his stay inside the city, and a residence 
having been provided for him, he took up his abode 
there on Saturday, 27th of Oetol)er, and remained 
th(*re until I^Yiday, the ffth of November, when he 
left for Tiingehow to proceed by boat to Tieu-Tsin. 
Notliing could be more trampiil than the town; one 
or two companies of infantry formed Lord Elgin’s 
guard, and he rode through the town, as did every 
one els(^, unattended and unmolested. 

The French convention having been signed in 
similar form to oure, they began to move away their 
forces to Tien-Tsin, and we in conseqmaice conso- 
Ihlated our force by moving u{) from the first position 
which we had occupied near the Jlund, and the 
whole British force now occupied the suburb outside 
the Anting Gate, with the exception of the cavalry, 
who Avere quartered in the Great Tjamali Temple, 
whose extensive grounds bounded upon the side op¬ 
posite, to the city w'all, the great parade ground 
already described. Numerous buildings were con¬ 
tained within this enclosure, which was about a mile 
long by half-a-mile deep, shrines or temples, sur¬ 
rounded by squares of buildings where the priests 
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resided; some of these temples had an upper story, 
and in many of tliem were ligui*es of that disgusting 
ehanictor which stamps heathen worship everywhere, 
'fho grounds were planted with noble trees, wliieh, 
while they stood thick enough to fonn a shade abnost 
IKjrfect over the walks, lawns, and buildings, were ne¬ 
ver thek‘ss permitted space and light sufficient so that 
each could grow to its natural size; the true secret of 
successful planting, which one does not always see 
carried out at home. Here the French ambassador 
had taken up his quarters; also a Ibmjaubee guard 
had been placed over some of the buildings, as they 
were siqiposed to contain some silver and enamels. 

The great feature of the Temple was the monuinent 
to the Lainah of Thibet, which was without exception 
the grandest and most bi^autiful marble structure 
I have ever seen. Ft stands ujinii a platform of 
white marble, of great purity, which is ascended by 
(lights of steps. The monument is of the same stone, 
some forty feet in height, and of perfect proportion; 
it is covered .with rich sculpture of animals and 
imaginary (Miiuese monsters, and is sunnounted by 
a gilded capital, which towers over the surrounding 
trees, and is seen as a land-mark for some miles 
round. 

'llie weather was now cold and often dreary; 
there was nothing more to be seen or done, and we 
were all anxious for Mr. T5ruce*s aiTival, which was 
to be (he signal for our departure. On Monday the 
rith of Xoveinber he came,luiving ridden up, without 
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a lialt, from Tieii-Tsin. He was introduced to Prince 
Kiing, who appeal’s to liavc lost some of his reserve. 
Visits were exchanged, and all went on as well as it 
could be wished; so that on Wednesday, the 7lh of 
November, part of the troops marched for Palechow 
on their way to Ticn-Tsin, and the remainder on 
Friday, with the Conimander-in-Chief. On the same 
day Lord Elgin left Pekin for Tungchow, where a 
little fleet of lioats was engaged to carry the Embassy 
to Tien-Tsin. 

Oh, happy! thrice happy 1 they who were per¬ 
mitted to proceed home at once, in the sea-traversing 
ships. With what'pangs of envy and uncharitable¬ 
ness did we, to whom a winter in Tien-Tsin was 
decreed, regard the happy homeward bomid. Aguin 
the banks of the Peiho river are all bustle and life. 


There arii M‘Kenzie, and Ross, and Wolscley, and 
Williams, all at work in turns, landing stores or 
embarking troops; it is touch and go whether the 


hist of them will get down the river; it is freezing 


hard, but no pains arc spared to carry out the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s views. 


"I1ie Hong Kong coolies and Indian followers feel 
the i^old very much, the latter especially; tliey are 
all supplied with warm clothing; but no, they sell it, 
or told it up in a bundle, will not put it on, and shiver 
in their cotton rags—so much for the perverse native 
of India. The Chinese coolie will put on sixteen 
coats all at once if he can get them. 

The King’s Dragoon Guards and Probyn’s Horse 
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had a very trying inarch of it, in frost and snow, to 
the Takoo Forts, where they were safely embarked, 
without accident. Nor was it until everyone else 
had left that Sir Hope Grant took his departure, on 
Thursday, the 20th of November, thus proving that 
he was not forgetful of those duties which devolve 
upon a general after a campaign, which Lord Clyde 
calls “ the dirty work of an army.” 

Lady Grant had come up fi*om Hong Kong to meet 
the Commander-in-Chief at Tien-Tsin; and, while he 
was directing the movements of the army in the 
North, her Indyship wns, like a tnily good soldier’s 
wife, looking after the comfort of the sick, the women, 
and the soldiers* children at Hong Kong. Nor did 
the heat of the climate prevent her from going about 
herself, and visiting those to whom she could render 
any service, considering at once, as every Christian 
should, both the bodily and spiritual good of those 
by whom she was surrounded. She was thiLS a most 
useful aid to the Rev*. W. R. Reach, the Milihiry 
Chaplain at Hopg Kong. 

The Head-quarter Staff left Tien-Tsin the day 
before the Commander-in-Chief to proceed, some to 
Hong Kong, m route for England, some to Shanghai 
and Japan; and the majority of them carried with 
them the best wishes of the army. Mast of the staff 
were young men, junior to those whom you generally 
sec in similar positions; and a more able or effective 
staff I believe it would be difficult to pick from the 
British army. And if it is individually a hardship 
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that juniors should be placed in staff appointments, 
which seniors in the army might ask for in vain, it 
Ls, on the other hand, for the benefit of the service 
that young men should servo in such positions if 
their talents and acquirements render them capalile 
of filling those posts: because such officers will then 
have aecpiired in their youth that experience which 
is usually the lot only of age, and thus bo doubly 
capable of rendering good service upon a future 
occasion, should their country require them to act 
again in a similar capacity. 

At all events, there was no one in the force in 
China who did not think that Sir 11. Grant had made 
an excellent selection in the officers who bad served 
under him in India; and the manner in which their 
various duties were performed proved to all who 
had opportunity of observation that he had chosen 
well, '['here ai*e men on the list that, if an oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing themselves offei*s at a futui*e 
day, will add largely, I doUbt not, to the laurels 
which they have already earned in, the two great 
struggles in which England has been* engaged within 
the last seven years; and there are one or t^vo from 
wliom those who know them look for great things 
when their time comes. 

And now the troops that were left to,garrison 
Ticn-Tsin set to work in earnest to make themselves 
snug for the winter, which had set in with great 
severity in the last days of November. Captain 
Gordon, R.E., an active and clever officer in com- 
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iiiand of his company of sappers, employed a large 
mimber of (.^hiiicsc workmen in altering and adapting 
the Chinese houses, which had been taken at a rent, 
to the wants of the British soldier. Soldi(?rs’ barmcks 
first was the order of the day, nothing to be done 
for tlie officers until the soldiers are made i*omfort- 
able, and an excellent arrangcinent it was. The 
67 th, Desborough’s and Go van’s batteries, the 31 st, 
2iid Battalion GOth Rifles, with a company of Royal 
Engineers, 1st Battalion Military Train, and Fane’s 
iloi*se, were selected to form the garrison, under the 
command of Brigadier Staveley, C.B., who had com¬ 
manded all along at Tien-Tsin. Fane’s 1 Torse and 
the Royal Engineers were quartered in the eastern 
suburb of the town, the IVIilitary 1’rain just inside the 
east gate on tlic right, the 2nd GOth in East Street, 
right and left. Royal j^rtilleiy bc^^ond them in the 
same street, 31st in West Street and South Street, 
and the 67th in the north-eastern suburb. With the 
exception of the ^Tilitary 1’min, Royal Engineei*s, 
and Royal Artillery, eaeffi corps was quartered in 
five or six separate, and sometimes rather distant, 
buildings, so that the men suffered, as well as the 
officera from the distances which they were obliged 
to go in the severe weather, but this could not well 
be avoided. 

Tien-Tsin is a large and important town on the 
right bank of the Peiho; the walled town is about 
a mile square, but the suburb has grown into a much 
larger and more important town than the original. 
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owing, no doubt to the increased and increasing trade 
of the place, as all imports to the ciipital IVom the 
south must find their way through Ticn-Tsin, either 
as formerly, by the grand canal, which strikes the 
river above the town, or, as at present, along the 
coast from the Yangtsekiang, and up the river from 
Takoo. Between suburb and town it sti’ctches along 
the river’s bank on both sides for a distance of 
about six miles. 

Tieii-Tsin is a great salt dep6t, and from the salt 
pans at the Peiho mouth all the interior of the north 
of China is stiid to be supplied. 

The river is crassed by two bridges of boats, and 
our allies occupy the left bank, while we hold the 
right; their force consist of some of the 101st and 
102nd Jlegimonts, and some artillery, commanded 
at first byG cnerdl Colleneau, but as he unfortunately 
fell a victim to small-i)ox, which was very prevalent 
during the winter in both armies, he was succeeded 
by Gcneml O’Malley. 

At the end of November the whiter set in with 
great severity; the river was closed up completely, 
and in a few days the sea was frozen for several 
miles beyond the bar, so as to prevent all communi¬ 
cation between the fleet and the ganison at the south 
Takoo Fort, which consisted of a wing of the 31st. 
Some officers of that regiment were very nearly lost 
in a junk, in a gallant attempt to land the mail, 
which was lying off in a gunboat-, unable to come in 
on aa^nmt of the drift ice. And here T must say 
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that the English arrangements as to the conveyance 
of mails was most defective throughout the whole 
winter; six mails were due at one time. I am not 
prejiared to saddle any one department with the 
blame, as I have yet to team with whom the arrange¬ 
ment rests, ljut I should suppose that it was the duty 
of the Adjutant-Geneial to armiige with the Admiral 
for the landing of the mail at some practicable place, 
aud that then it rested either with the local military 
authorities, or with the Ambassador to have it 
promptly conveyed to its destination. Who was to 
blame I know not; whether no arrangement had 
been made with the naval authorities, or wdiether the 
navy had failed in carrying them out when made. 
That there was nothing impossible in the matter is 
proved by the regularity with which the French 
mails were scut from Chefoo; and it is a sorry con¬ 
clusion to be reduced to, that we are unable to meet 
a contingency which our gallant allies can easily 
provide for; that an army of 3500 Englishmen 10,000 
miles fi*om home should be left for three months with¬ 
out communication either with Europe or the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, while a much smaller force of 
Frenchmen receive their mails at the same place, is 
a fact which, until it is accounted for, is a disgrace 
to us, and is alike a grievance to all the officers and 
men of the force, and detrimental to the public 
service. 
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The river was froj^eu with a vengeance, and a busy 
scene it presenhid. John Chinaman no longer 
needed his bridges of boats; Tien-Tsin, or “ the 
Heavenly Ferry,” as the name means, now was 
frozen together, and everyone who wished to cross 
the river walked across. The natives use small 
sledges about six feet long by four wide, which 
travel upon two runners shod with iron. They are 
capable of carrying two people, scatetl, and a third 
who propels the sledge from behind, standing up, 
with a stout spiked pole passed out Ijehind him 
between his legs. This is the conveyance of the 
country at this time of year, and the British soldier 
tries his hand at it also; there he is working away 
just as hard as if he was paid for it, whereas he 
gives the native a string of cash for the hire of the 
“ convenicncy ; ” he gives a vigorous push or tw^o, 
loses his balance, the sledge goes from under him, 
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and down he comes on his back; never mind, he is 
up and at it again. 

Some long-sighted individual brought a pair oi‘ 
skates to the North, and they were soon the fruitful 
parents of a numerous offspring; John Chinaman 
got them as a “muster” or pattern, and he made 
skates just as good; so did a wheeler in the Eoyal 
Artillery, and there are a large party of ofliccra 
starting down the river on sledges to the skating- 
groimd, where the ice is smoothest some two or 
three miles down the river. Three miles further 
down the ‘ Slaiiey ’ gun-boat lies, housed in for the 
winter; she got agi*ound just as the river closed, and 
Jack Tar has had to spend the winter nearly high 
and dry, but he does not care much; the deck of the 
gun-boat is one long larder, whole sheep, a side of 
beef, ten or tvrenty bmee of pheasants, thirty or 
forty brace of pintail grouse, lots of wihl ducks, 
hares innumerable, and a deer or two, are alwaj^s to 
be seen there; Jack has no need to eat much salt 
junk now; inucii good may it do him, for he is a fine 
fellow. The officers of the gun-boat have become 
regular horse-marines, every man has his nag or 
two, and they turn out quite the correct thing in 
long jack-boots and leather-stnipped overalls. Jack 
also takes to riding; now that he cannot ride the 
billows, he mounts a donkey, and an attendant 
crowd of these animals is always in waiting, where 
for a few cash he can indulge in that exciting pas¬ 
time, with a Chinaman as running-groom. 
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Of meat and game there is a superabundant sup¬ 
ply at Ticn-Tsin; the mutton is excellent, at from 
two dollars to two dollars and a half per sheep, and 
this is no doubt far above its real value; beef at a 
similar price, and pork for those who are adven¬ 
turous enough to eat it, but knowing the habits of 
the animal and his mode of life in North riiiua, 1 
question whether I would not nearly as soon eat a 
piece of liis dirty master as of him. 

IT ares abound all round the town, and many a 
good gallop they gave us; we have no dogs excej3t 
latterly a few Clhinesc greyhounds, but wo ride them 
to view with our “ boim-fide’s,” (you don’t know what 
a, “ bona-iide ” is j'et, but you shall hear,) and the 
natives take them in smih numbers in the country 
that they are sold for almost anything that 3 'ou like 
to offer; the market is overstocked with them; how 
tln^y can catch so many I could not diseovei*, as I 
can hardly believe that the hawk, hound, and gun, 
could provide such a supply.* They do hawk them, 
and very fine falcons they haves auil these bother 
the hare until the dog takes them, and they shoot 
them also, as you find tlw‘ shot in them; but 
Leadenhall j^Tarket cannot boast such a supply as 
“ Charing Cross ” market, Ticn-Tsin. 

Then, as to pheasants, eight for a dollar is the 
price. Ah! but they would taste much better at 
home at two dollai’S for a brace. I assure you 
they would, I have tried both. The pintail grouse 
are a very pretty bird, of a sort of drab and black 

Y 
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plumage, with a pointed tail, feathered legs and 
feet, the toes scarcely separated at all, and the 
soles quite hard; these, too, arc taken in vast 
numbers, and in a curious manner, which we had 
opportunities of observing. In the plain which 
surrounds Tien-Tsin for miles, T don’t know how 
many, but as far as you can see, the crafty native 
sets his long net in the flight of these birds, which 
are going south evciy hour of the day. lie baits 
it with a row of blocks of ice, some thirty feet long, 
and connecting his net with the string which he 
holds in his hand, conceals himself at a convenient 
disUince; the birds supi)osing (I presume) the ice 
to be water, of which they arc in search, alight., 
and arc thus easily taken; they arc very good to 
cat, and worth about two or three pence each. 

Then there is the rice bird or ortolan, veiw 
small, and of excpiisitc flavour; he is as plenti¬ 
ful as need be, sold in bunches of ten or a dozen 
ready plucked, and is cheap in proportion. TIkj 
men shared in all these good things to their hearts’ 
content. I remember seeing a young soldier of the 
60th Rifles one afternoon carrying a piece of excel¬ 
lent mutton, some three or four pounds in Aveight, 
and asking him if that was ration meat, for that it 
seemed very good. “ No, sir,” said he, “ this is not 
ration meat, 1 bought this myself; this is for my 
supper.” But I again asked, “ How is it that you can 
eat all that along with your rations ? ” “ Why, sir,” he 
replied, “ the fiict is, we don’t eat our rations, Ave’ve 
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got a little dainty like, and our rations is made out 
of tlieni old cows as used to be carjying our baggage 
all through the campaign, and we finds ’em a little 
tough and rather strong like now, so the Chinese 
eats them and we cats this.” 

True enough it was that our soldiora were very 
(iharihvble to the Chinese poor; whenever rations 
were given out or anything in the shape of eating 
going on among our people, the Chinese paui)er 
got his share. This became fpiite an institution, 
so much so that the sentries at th(» commissariat 
stores liad a. hard game to play sometimes. I re- 
meml)cr upon one occasion a soldier was brought u]) 
for stabbing a Chinaman in the leg with his bayonet 
He was a Scotchman, and ho had been sentry the 
day before at some place whore rations were being 
given out; he was asked how lu' came to wound the 
(Miinaman ? Ilis explanation was this:— 

“ Why you se(% sir, this Chinaman was wanting 
to ])ress past nu^ nj) to the stores, so T told him to 
‘ woilo,’ and he wouhViit woilo, so t\t^n I told him to 
woilo again, and f. Avoiloed him that time; but as 
sooji as I tinned my back to walk sentry again, ho 
slips up behind me, and I seed him over my 
shoulder, so I turned round and Avoiloed him the 
s^mond time, and T thought 1 had Avoiloed him then; 
but round he turns again as I turns my back, and 
he Avouldn’t Avoilo this time; so I brings my bayonet 
to the charge, and then he woilos on to the bayonet 
Avith his log; that’s all I knoAV about it^ sir.” A 

Y 2 
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Chinaman is quite the hungiy Greek, “ iii 
coelum jusseris ibit.” 

“ Well, Bill,” said one soldier on the main-guard 
to another as I was passing by, through the east gale, 
“ have you got a good dinner for us to-day ? ” 
“ No, that I havn’t, lad,” was the reply; “ there ain’t 
nothing but some hare-soup and two or three phea¬ 
sants ; and what’s the use of that ? ” There never 
was an army so well fed as this army has been; and 
the exhausting effect of the climate in Northern 
China, both in summer and in winter, requires it. 
In summer you are sweated down to almost nothing, 
and in winter what is left of 3-011 is dried up with 
cold which freezes the marrow of 3-our liones; ami 
if y'our food fails, or (what comes to the same thing) 
your digestive oi'gans become seriously wrong, it is 
rare that a recovery is made. 

All the sick and invalids had been sent awav from 
Tien-Tsin before the river was closed, and had been 
put on board the hospital-ships, but it was suri)rising 
how soon the .general hospital filled again. We 
imagined that the bracing cold would be the very 
thing for us all, and set us up again, after the relax¬ 
ing heat of summer; but experience taught us 
another lesson. Any weak part was seized upon hy 
the cold, and it was only the man who had no 
such point about him that kept his health unim¬ 
paired. Diarrhoea, dysentery, chest complaints, and 
lever were the prevalent diseases; and through¬ 
out the greatest part of the winter we had ten per 
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cent of the force in hospital, and I was informed, 
upon the best authority, that the month of 
January at Tien-Tsin was more fatal to the troops 
than the worst month in autumn had been at Hong 
Kong. 

Nothing, however, could be better than the hos- 
piUil and its arrangements, commenced by Dr. Muir, 
and afterwards carried out by Dr. Gordon, who fol¬ 
lowed him as principal medical officer. A large 
yah-inoon was taken in the eastern suburb, and four 
or five and twenty wards were fitted up in a very 
comfortable manner, containing from six to twelve 
beds each; and as experience pointed out some 
deie(;t, it was promptly and effectually remedied. 
Medical comforts had been supplied from home with 
a most liberal band. Milk, which could not be pro¬ 
cured in the country, was freely used in the hospital; 
b(H;r, port-wine, and champagne were always at hand 
when needed by the sicik; and it will be a satisfac¬ 
tory thought to those at home to know that if they 
have had a kirgc bill to pay for thte war, the sick, 
at all events, liavc been well and liberally provided 
for. 1?o the relatives of those who have been doomed 
to leave their bones in a foreign land, it will be a 
happy thought that nothing which skill or liberal 
kindness could do to rally a sinking frame, or soothe 
llie last moments by gratifying every little want, was 
left undone. And this was not unfelt by the patients 
themselves, as I have often heard words to this 
effect, “ God bless tlie Queen; she didn’t forget us 
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this time anyway.” Or, “ Hoys, this isn’t like the 
CrimpA, where you’d lie may be a whole day, and 
never get more nor a dhriiik of the black water” 
(black standing for phiin, unmingled). 

Newspapers had been sent out also by every mail 
for the use t)f the sick, and most acceptable and 
valuable they were. No one can tell the avidity 
with Avhi(ih tliey were sought after, except those who 
witnessed it; but by some fault or mismanagement 
in the purveyor’s department at Hong Kong, they 
were not forwarded to the North after the month of 
November, and their want w^as much felt. Officers, 
however, contributed from their small libraries, and 
1 supplied some books that were at iny disposal, and 
thus a certain amount of reading was found for the 
men. 

As the spring opened, and the weather grew warm, 
the cx)nvalescents were sent out to drive in spring- 
waggons ; and if there was a race-meeting going on, 
or soldiei*s’ games, you‘were sure to see these poor 
fellows looking pn; and right pleasant it was to see 
a face wasted, wan, and worn by months of constant 
sutfering, flush with the little excitement, after the 
dreary monotony of the sick ward. 

Little do civilians know how many tender feelings 
are concealed under the breast of a soldier’s tunic; 
how much gentleness and goodness of heart arc 
covered by that ofl-hand and sometimes rough man¬ 
ner. But see one jioor fellow, weak and ill himself, 
watching by the bed of a comiude, more heavily 
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afflicted; see how tenderly he smooths the pillow, 
raises the aching head with almost a woman’s care, 
beara with all the querulous complaints that are 
made against him while he is doing his best, and 
forgets his own ailments in his anxiety to ease the 
sufferings of another, and assumes a cheerfulness, 
wlii(;li ho is far from feeling, in order to try and 
make his comrade think the less of his own woes; 
and if next day Jack is a little better. Bill’s baro- 
met(u* rises at once in proportion, and, before you 
have time to iiujuire, he anticipates you with the 
good news, “ Oh! he’s a deal better to-day, sir; he 
sh'pt some last aiight, and he ate a ‘hegg’ this 
morning; lug’ll come round again soon now.” 

Or, if eliancing to ask some question which relates 
to home, or recalls the hamlet from which the band 
and guy colours and the wily old recruiting ser¬ 
geant t('mi)ted the youth, who has now become al¬ 
most an old soldier, often have I seen a tear start 
unbidden into the eye and'trickle down the sun¬ 
burnt, furrowed cheek. And I ha>jc felt that what¬ 
ever a soldier’s life may have done to harden and 
dull the liner, softer feelings of our nature, it has 
also its discipline for good, and that there is many 
and many a one who has been improved by it, even 
if some should have found their road to ruin in that 
path, who would have found it under any circum¬ 
stances, only perhaps not quite so fast. 

I am persuaded that great misapprehensions pre¬ 
vail at homo in civil life with respect to the tone of 
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reelings and of morals both among officers and men 
in the army. Paterfamilias thinks that the officers 
of the 25 ()th, quartered in the town, arc a set of mre 
wild young dogs, and that if “ Tom ” should come 
to know them it would be a great misfortune, for he 
might be asked to dine at mess (Tom is such a i)lea- 
sant, gentlemanly fellow), and then he would pro¬ 
bably be induced to play high, and would be sure 
to come home “ screw(‘d ” at the very least. The 
dear old gentleman does not know that to be 
“ screwed ” is considered a disgrace in the army now- 
a-days; and that if an officer gave w'ay to such habits 
he would b(? forced at least to exchange or sell, and 
w'ould most probably lose his commission; and that 
higli play is put down with determination both by 
commanding otlicors and generals. 

Sixpenny or shilling whist w'ill not injure dear 
Tom’s j)ockot or morals much, and that is what he is 
most likelv to be invited to. No, mv dear sir, vour 
vSon is much more likelj; to meet with bad company, 
and contract bad habits in a small coterie in civil 
life, or in his eVnb, where there is no supervision 
exercisc<l by seniors, no “ esprit de corps,” no pub¬ 
lic character, which all feel must be supported, 
and wdiich the senior officera are dot(u*mined to 
uphold. 

\"cs, but Ml’S. Grundy is convinced; she never 
dined at a mess. Heaven forbid! (I think the mess 
would say so too, she is not likely to get a chance.) 
I low’ could you ask such a question ? Tiecaiise, my 
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dear My, 1 have met some of the most elegant 
women in the world at diimcr at a regimental mess, 
ladies whose acciuaintaricc you would be rather proud* 
of than otherwise. She is convinced that a conver¬ 
sation at a mess table is something very shocking, 
not of com*sc when Mies might happen to be there 
ui)oii some im-e occasion, but as a rule very bad, low, 
and full of cursing and swearing. 

You arc quite mistaken, my dear madam; it 
is tiMic indeed that Ensign Snooks has brought 
some bad habits with him fi*om the Dep6t Bat¬ 
talion, where he has been without restmint, ming¬ 
ling with other boys fresh from sehool; his bad 
language he picked up most probably at Doctor 
Meeks select aetuleiny, “for the reception of a 
limiti'd number,” &c., &c., where his anxious mother 
sent him, for he would go into tlie army, and tlie 
Depot Battalion has not improved him (1 wish 
tli(‘i*c were no such things as Depot Battalions); but 
wait for a year or two, and’ you will be astonished 
to find how much Snooks is improved, his regiment 
will “lick him into shape;” he is not a very promis¬ 
ing sulyect, but he will learn to show his manhood 
in some other way than by the use of bad language, 
and he will discover that conversation which is not 
lit for cars i)olitc is not considered good taste at a 
mess table. Then) arc black sheep everywhere, but 
if one of this colour finds his way into a regiment, he 
is more (luickly discovered, and made to change his 
tone, than he would be anywhere else; or failing that. 
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he is safe to be put into Coventry or something very 
like it, and “got rid of” as soon as possible. 

• Military men live more in public than other men 
do, and thus the faults of the few arc sometimes 
attributed to the many, but the habits of sixty years 
ago are no more preserved in the army of the jiresent 
day, than thej" arc in private life. Major 1 tattler, of 
the 41st Light Dragoons, that exceedingly fast coiiis, 
is a much better conducted man than your grand¬ 
father the banker v/as, my dear Mrs. (Jrundy,aud he 
would no more tolerate at his mess tlie scenes w hiidi 
used to occur nightly at your grandfather’s table than 
that most sober of mortals, your own Grundy, w ould 
tolerate them now. 


Then as to the private soldier and the non-com¬ 
missioned officers, it is only by good conduct that 
the private can be advanced; he knows this, and he 


knows tliat he is sure of “ a rise 


if he deserves it. 


Here then is at once a strong motive for steadiness and 
propriety, which you def not meet with in private lift*. 
Who can ensure^ promotion to the journeyman boot¬ 
maker if he is sober and well conducted ? tuid the 


same steps which raised the private by degrees to 
be, perhaps, Scijcant-Major of his regiment, can alone 
preserve for him his rank, with its emoluments and 
immunities. There is a direct help to virtue in the 
army, “ sentence against an evil work ” is executed 
with much greater speed and certainty there than 
among civilians. Compare the petty tradesmen of a 
large town, or the younger labourers in a country 
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village, as to tlicir moral conduct, why the soldier 
cannot do what the other may do, and very often 
docs, every week of his life. 

“ Why werc my boots not sent home yesterday ?” 
Your bootmaker tells you that this is only Tuesday 
morning, and but very few of his workmen have 
come back as yet to their work, having, as is usual, 
liecn drinking since Satuixlay night. A soldier can- 
Jiot live that sort of life, even if he would. Recol¬ 
lect too in every judgment that you form of soldiers, 
that they are generally taken from the least orderly 
walks of life; and that it is for the most i)art the 
Avildest and most adventurous spirits who find a 
charm in the idea of a soldier’s life; recollect too that 
they are, while subject to many wholesome restraints, 
without many of those gentler and better influences 
which their brothel’s in civil life, may enjoy, long 
alter they, poor fellows! have nothing but the rules 
of the service to guide them. 

The main streets of the town of Tien-Tsin are 
occu[)ied by the usual amount of sliojis chiefly for the 
sale of “cliowchow,” that is, food*of various sorts. 
Butchei’S and cookshops abound; then there are 
fruiterei*s, these are very nice shop, the various 
winter fruits of the country, including apples, pears, 
lichees, and w^alnuts, chesnuts, ground-nuts, and fifty 
other sorts, the names of which 1 never learned, are 
neatly ranged on shelves and on the ground in clean 
baskets, and for a tew “ cash ” (900 of which you 
get for a dollar) you may purchase more than you 
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cun eat. The sweetmeat shops too are very tempting, 
sugared walnuts are capital, and a new sixpence will 
buy you about live-and-twenty sponge cakes, very 
nearly, if not quite, as good as you get at home, 
though sometimes a little “ stodgy.” AVhat a country 
for the youth of h]ngland, if it only possessed other 
advantages in like proportion ! “ I’ocjket-nioney ” 
would be a perfect fortune. Jlut the best confectioner 
is in the north-eastern suburb, near (Sharing Cross, he 
has picked up a great deal of Knglish and I^'rench, 
and is a most popular character; “ walk in, sit down, 
have some tea, have a s}X)nge cake,” thus he salutes 
you as you enter the shop, and he can talk to you 
upon most of the ordinary subjects of the day, not 
in the “pigeon English” of Canton and Hong Kong, 
but with a correct diction; this has all been learned 
since our occupation. 

The four main streets of the walled town running 
north,’ south, east, and west, are devoted to shops, 
and public buildings. iV few temples unworthy of 
notice, except perhaps the “Temple of Horrors,” in 
West-street, in which the various tortures which arc 
supposed to be awarded to persons guilty of various 
crimes, in the next world, are represented by figures 
mad(i of clay and painted. They are not at all com¬ 
plimentary to the softer sex, as much the greater 
numV)er of sufferers are females, and tlie tortures arc 
too horrible to describe, ^fhe dwelling-houses arc in 
streets which branch off from' these, and you ptiss 
between high walls, meeting every twenty or fifty 
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yards with a door, which is kejit most reli^ionsly 
closed, as the domestic liahits of the natives ar(5 v(tv 
exclusive; they do not seem to place much reliiuice 
upon the virtue of the female sex, and will give you 
as an explanation of the (justom of cramping their 
f(Hd., that it prevents them from straying far from 
home; they do not adopt the jioct’s advice;— 

“ Let all her ways be uncoufiucd, 

And put your jjadlock ou bur mind." 


"riie ordinary story which you hear about their small 
feet is, that the wife of one of the Emperors was dis¬ 
covered by her lord near the door of tlu? apartnumt 
of one of the ministci’s of state, and when questioned 
as to how sh(j came there she replied, “ That her large 
feet had carried her there against her will; ” where- 
u})oii half of each foot was ordered to be (Mit off, and 
she, in oRler to cover her own disgrace, “ introduced 
the fashion,” which has prevailed ever since. It is, 
I think, the most barbarous of all (mstoms in the 
world, and destroys that which is perhaps the chief 
beauty of woman, the grace and imetry of her mo¬ 
tion. These wretched beings hobble and stump 
along like 5000 lame ducks boiled down into one, 
which, if they were as many Yenuscs in every other 
respect, would disenchant them at once. They have 
their toes, except the great one, turned doum^ so 
that they walk upon the heel and the upper part of 
the foot, from the instep to the toe; how any nation 
could expect the blessing of Heaven while it thus 
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destroys one of the most beautiful of his works, I 
cannot underetand. 

I am wandering far from Tien-Tsin; but while 
upon the subject of Chinese ladies, I may say that I 
have seen some very good-looking faces among them. 
I do not think they would be at all an ugly race if 
they were educated and were allowed the use of 
their limbs; but there is an expression of vacancy 
and cunning, the result of their position in society, 
which spoils their prettiest faces. And then, when 
you sec the creature, you know it cannot walk, and 
that its legs are like a goat’s, and there is an end 
of it. 

Bhut up within these walls they live; nor do their 
lords give them much of their society; they lu'ver 
dine together aft(‘r the wedding-day; the women 
live apart from the men of the family, and tlu're is 
nothing of that sweet social family iuterctourse which 
is the chief delight of home. The ladies spend their 
time chiefly in playing cards and smoking tobacco; 
nor is it the delicate cigarette in which tluy indulge, 
but the pipe,— yea, the same as the man’s pipe, a 
small brass or silver bowl, a long, thin stem, and a 
gadestonc mouth-piece or else an onyx one. 

Whenever you go in the town you meet a num¬ 
ber of beggars, and that of all sorts,—lame, blind, 
and diseased in every possible way; and the great 
majority of them are no doubt professionals. The 
rich people in the town have some charitable institu¬ 
tions in which the poor are provided with bread. 
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clothing, and coj)hi% but still there appears to be a 
mass of unrelieved distress. The officers and sol- 
dlei’s of the garrison collected the sum of 150/. at 
Christinas for the poor of the to\vn, and announced 
that it was given in honour of that festival. The 
Cliicf Magistrate promised, through the Consul, that 
lie would recommend the most deserving objects of 
(’harity, and a day Avas fixed for the distribution of 
the nionoy at the church; but on tlie previous day 
he announced that he could not undertake the rc- 
coimnendation of paupers, as his house would be 
lieset by an unruly crowd, and suggested that tlu^ 
funds should b(i handed over to the existing Chinese 
chai’ities. This, however, the committee determined 
not to do, as they had no laith in the honesty of the 
managers. They were, therefore, driA-im to distri¬ 
bute their fund (to whicli Admiral Hope had libc- 
nill}'^ added 50/. unsolicited) on their own responsi¬ 
bility, and they posted a placard inviting pauper 
wonum of lifty years of age, and the blind of both 
sexes, to present themselves at the church (a Confu- 
cian temple) on a given day, Avhen, notwithstanding 
a strong guard of soldiei’s and of Chinese police, some 
unfortunate women, Avho could not stand on their 
wretched “ small feet,” were absolutely trampled to 
death by the crowd. 

'^riie charity of the British troops, however, so far 
from decreasing the number of paujicrs in the town, 
appeared only to augment them, and cvei’ywhere 
you were beset by the cries of “ Chowcliowah, 
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cashali, sheliung sheliiing, cliowchowah” (food, food, 
money, cold, cold, food); but you Imd the satisliic- 
tion of seeing that many of these supplicants wore 
in very good case. 

The coolies are a most industrious race, and work 
hard, as porters and water-carriers, through the sum¬ 
mer’s sun and the winter’s cold. I have often seen 
them panting, and almost staggering along, under a 
whecl-barrow which would carry almost a horse¬ 
load, and perspiring freely on a cold winter’s day, 
though stripped to the waist. These wheel-liarrows 
are of an excellent make. They are like an liish 
jaunting-car, with one large wheel in the centre, and 
the load is placed at the sides, and by this means 
the weight of the liurden is thrown ui)on the wheel; 
a boy, or sometimes a donkey, assists, in tnieing, in 
front. All the water used in the town is (*arried 
from the river thus, and in pairs of buckets hanging 
from a bamboo across the shoulder. All merehari- 
dise, including fuel, is carried in the same way. So 
that the industrJous coolie population has an abun¬ 
dance of employment. 

Talking of coolies, I had an increasing source 
of amusement during the campaign in the conver¬ 
sations between an Irish soldier and the Hong 
Kong coolies, two of which were supposed to be 
in my employ. lie and the two coolies lived a 
good deal together, and in genciul their quartei’s 
were quite near enough to me to eiialde me to hear 
the discourse of Paddy. He appeared to think that 
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the employment of those words so common in the 
south, “ you savoy,” was a sort of talisman wherewith 
to reach the Chinese mind, and formed a perfect 
running commentary (in Chinese) upon the (other¬ 
wise obscure) English text, so that if his discourse 
was plentifully interlarded with “you savoy” no 
Chinaman, however dull, could miss of his meaning. 

Imagine him and the two ugliest coolies in the 
army (and none of them are handsome) seated at 
the midday meal, a dish of meat and a <lisli of sweet 
potatoes or yams on the tabic (or its substitute) 
before them, Pmldy (loquitur') : “ Do you call tliim 
potaties” (contemptuously); “ you never was in a 
place called Ireland', you savey, bccase, if 1 had you 
thci’e, I’d show you what potaties is, you sav(;y. 
Siinj the people has to live on potaties in Irehind— 
that’s where 1 come from, this pieeey man, you 
savoy;—^Imt sure no one could live on the likes of 
them, you savey. It’s all very well for you now, 
you savey, beease you get niate every day for your 
dinner, you savey, number oueehowchow, you savey, 
that’s beease you’re at war now, you savey, with the 
Emperor of (.^hina, this pieey country, you savey, 
and the innimy has to feed you, you snycty, but 
if you were at pace, and livin’ quiet and aisy at 
home in your little bit of a cabin in Ireland, you 
savey, do you think you’d get mate for your dinner 
then every day ? Oh, divel a bit, you savo}^” 

So the faithful Paddy would discourse his coolies 
for lioura, eliciting an occasional grunt, not tliat they 

z 
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understood one word ho said, but just as well pleased 
with his audienee and himself as Dr. Cuinming at 
Exeter Tlall. Th(;y were generally the l)est of friends, 
and they were of more use to him as reci])ients for his 
ideas than in any other way. Sometimes, indeed, 
the coolies tiinied sulky, and when desired to do 
some work, instead of doing it growled out, “ My no, 
sa})ey,” whudi was a sort of refusal under the pre- 
teneo of not underatanding the order. This he would 
not stand. “ You no, savey, don’t you; well, then, 
do you know what I’ll do. I’ll imh you, sa\'cy, and 
then when I make you, saver, You’ll have to saver 
then.” lie has, since the peace, been reduced to one 
Tien-Tsin coolie, who ho afiirms “ knows a great deal 
of English.” “ Sure you might hear mo talkin’ to 
him every day.” Which is (piite true I do, and 
many a good laugh it gives me, wJien I am not much 
disposed to laugh. 

The best shops are to be found in “High Street,” 
as we have named it, which runs nearly parallel with 
the river in the northei'ii suburb. Here was the 
fashionable lounge for the exiles of Tien-Tsin in the 
aft(‘rnoon; and here several of the Pekin curiosity- 
dealers established themselves, having tasted the 
sweets of the llarbarian dollar in the autumn. The 
street is narrow, and an awning is spread across the 
greater part of it. You can always tell when there 
is any foreigner in the shop by the crowd of basket- 
boys that surround the door, ready to carry home 
anything which he may purchase. 
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You must expect to be well jostled if you don t 
take uicans to prevent it, as the Chinese here have 
no idea of making way for anybody. Their own 
great people never walk, and their chairs arc prci- 
ceded by runners to clear the way, so that the 
street population have not yet thoroughly imlhbcd 
the idea that “a swell” can walk at all, although 
we tried all winter to drive it into their heads, 
and that with very pointed arguments. It is neces¬ 
sary to carry a stick; and so to carry it, that if 
a Chinaman chooses delibemtely to walk against 
yo//, he also walks his own face against your cane^ 
and however mucli his self-sufficiency might be 
gratified by the former, he would hardly like the 
latter—^a very pleasant thing, no doubt, for the Celes¬ 
tial to feel that he has asserted his superiority over 
the Ilarbarian in a quiet manner, by not making 
way for him, but not an uniningled plesisure when 
he acquires along with it a poke in the head; hr, will 
not jostle you again; and ttus you have the satisfac¬ 
tion of feeling that you have taugfht one disciple of 
Confucius a lesson which he never learned before, 
aiul have contributed your mite to impress upon the 
Asiatic mind the fact that, when the Euiopean re¬ 
quires it, ho must, as the negro melodist so poetically 
remarks, “ get out of the way.” 

1 know that this is treason in certain quartei's, 
and tliat the correct thing is always to make way for 
the Chinaman, and never to allow liiiii to walk 
against your stick, but always to leave your stick at 
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home; but I confess that I am not enough enlight¬ 
ened as to “our Chinese policy” to appreciate the 
idea that we are first to pay millions for the privi¬ 
lege of establishing the fact that we are nationally 
superior to the Chinese, and capable of enforcing 
our just demands, and then to do our utmost to 
wipe out this impression by “kowtowing” indi¬ 
vidually to every Chinaman we meet in the street. 

In the curiosity-shops much the same scene is 
enacted as at Pekin; but a decided preference is 
given to the “ Engilishc” over the “ Flcnishe.” The 
Chinaman is not j^t quite sure which is one and which 
is t’other, so he asks you “ Engilishc ? ” if you affirm, 
he immediately says “Grow-gow,” and holds up his 
thumb, “EngilLshe ting govr-gowdio; ” if you say 
“ Flcnishe,” he says “ ah,” and proceeds to business, 
llis experience, no doubt, is that John Bull has 
more dollai*s, and parts with them more freely, and 
perhaps, also, there is a little gentle force used by 
the Caul in making his liargain, which we never use. 

The shopkeep^i’s arc civility itself, and the best 
feeling prevails upon both sides, wo being quite con¬ 
scious that we are <hme, yet contented so that we got 
what we want, and pass a dull hour or two in spend¬ 
ing our money. 

On the right, as you go down High Street, lives 
old “ Poco Beno,” as we call him, from his fVeciuorit 
use of the words, wdiich signify in his language that 
your offer for his goods is not sufficient. lie deals 
in furs. You cannot pass his door any day, if you 
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are a customer, without going in. You are saluted 
by him, his son, and his grandson with such a flow 
of “ chin-chins” that you must go in, if only for polite¬ 
ness. Tea is produced, and you offer him a cheroot, 
which he tries to smoke, but it is too many for him. 
lie is a very handsome old man, with a nose almost 
aquiline, a rare fcatm'e in China. You do not i)cr- 
haps want fui*s, l)ut out of idlenc'ss ask the price 
of one or two, and are answered in the usual way 
ui)on the fingers, unless you have “ studied the lan¬ 
guage,” and know the numerals. lie asks 150 dol¬ 
lars, and you oiler him 10 l)y way of a beginning; 
he almost goes into a fit as he throws liimself back 
and calls out “ Polto Bono, Poko Bin.” You look 
unconcerned; and before you leave the shop, having 
drank your tea, and advanced a few dollars at a 
time, you draw a tooth, and offer him 20 or 25 dol¬ 
lars, never believing for a moment that ho will take 
it, when, just as you arc stepping into the street, he 
calls out that your offer is accepted, and you walk 
home, and boast of your bargain, which you did not 
in the least want. 

Numbers of gadestoncs and enamels found their 
way from the Ewen-ming-Ewen do^vn to Ticn-Tsin, 
and were exposed for sale in the shops; at firet the 
vcndoi*s strenuously denied that these articles had come 
from the palace, but they soon found that we were 
not to be deceived, and made no further secret of the 
matter, and only laughed when we told them that 
they would have their heads cut off if these things 
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were found with them, as a proclamation had been 
issued from Pekin, threatening with death any person 
who exposed imperial property for sale. This threat, 
however, had no effect, as, although when we first 
came down from the capital the natives would kow¬ 
tow to a piece of imperial silk which a Sikh carried 
in the street, and hustle you and it out of the house 
if you brought it in, after a time they appeared to 
become familiar with the idea, yet still they would 
sell such an article for less than its value, and appear 
rather glad to get rid of it. 

Pur shops and curiosity shops were the rage for 
the winter, but as spring came on every one appeared 
to have bought as much as he could bring home, or 
as much as he wanted, and a fresh excitement was 
required; so some one found out a jeweller, and gold 
rings were made from patterns, by men who never 
made a ring before. Then a simple masvsive cliain 
appears, and everyone goes in for those, only the gold 
is so pure that they are tbo soft; never mind. Then 
gold eliarms of a^l sorts, English and (Chinese, silver 
cigar cases and snuff-boxes, cups, stick mountings, 
everything in short that could be made of gold or 
silver, until the native mind was almost bewildered 
with the multiplicity of articlas it was called upon to 
conceive and execute. You had ordered your two 
cigar boxes and a gold chain fully a fortnight ago; 
you had called about them every day, and had been 
told in so many days to call again; at last it came 
down to “ mingtein ” (to-morrow); you arrive, having 
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nearly burst your pockets with the dollars to pay 
for them, when, with a rueful face, the jeweller tells 
you that they have all “ woilahd,” and by signs as to 
some peculiarity of dress or manner, he makes you 
understand who it is that has taken tlioni; and you 
discover that your bosom friend, finding them finished 
in the drawer tliat morning, has taken them and paid 
for them. You go and remonstrate, but he only 
laughs at you, an<l tells you that he will value them 
the more for your sake, and adds insult to injury by 
reminding you that you will have all the summer to 
get otliei's, whereas he (lucky dog, how you hate 
him!) is going home hy the next mail, and if he had 
not got them must have gone without. I think I 
should know almost any oflicer of the Tien-Tsin 
garrison liy a glance at his watch-chain. 

But the grc'at excitement, of course, here, as every¬ 
where else, was horses and the mces. Imagine how 
insane the casigns mast have become when each of 
thmn could purchase and* keep his stud of two or 
three h0i*ses without anything extra in the way of 
expenditure, ’^"es, imagine, oli ye*less fortunate ones I 
buy’ng Arab horses fresh from India for 12.9. (5^/. 
each, or about eight pounds the dozen; fancy living 
in a land where that could be done, and where you 
could keep him for about 2.9. Or/, per week on good 
hay and corn. But you want to hear this explained. 
You must know then, that when the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, and Probyii’s Hoi*se, and several batteries of 
Artillery were ordered back to India, it was not 
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deonied woi4h while to sliip any but the very best of 
their lioivses, and thus a large number of very good 
horses were placed at the disposal of the commis¬ 
sariat. 

Besides these, just at the conclusion of the war, 
several ships arrived at Takoo with remounts from 
Bombay, which would have been most necessary 
if we were to have another campaign, but, as it 
turned out, ’were not wanted. It would not pay to 
send them back aguin, so they must be sold at any 
saeritico. The sale included a large number of ponies 
and mules which the commissariat had taken in 
the country on our march to Pekin; in tiict^ every 
animal that we had in China was sold that could 
})ossibl 3 " b(i spared from the service, and a great day 
it was for tlu^ sulxilk'rns. Despite of cold and sleet, 
there they were biijdng their stu<ls day after day, 
and if to-da\"’s purchase could not “ go in good form,” 
or “ was not likeh" to do the trick,” or “ turned out a 
bad fencer,” he was put tip again to-morrow, and a 
(liinaman bought^ him perhaps for three dbllars in¬ 
stead of four, his original price, and Tomkings got a 
another; he lost a dollar to be sure, but d.*?. (S<L was 
not much to lose in a horse, when you have made up 
your mind that he does not suit you. 

Then when the studs were complete, and no more 
“ bona fides ” to be sold (as these horses were called, 
from having been “ bona tide ” bought at the Govern¬ 
ment sale to distinguish them from chargers brought 
from India or elsewhere), the getting into condition 
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and tlic training gave great occupation to the subal¬ 
tern’s mind; tiiere was vast comparing of notes, and 
trials, strictly private, and talk about dark horses, 
and all sorts of stable-talk—then a match or two, 
and a Tien-Tsin autumn meeting somewhere about 
Christmas. 

A fine, healthy, manly amusement for the young 
oflicera, and very properly patronized by the 
brigadier and the senior officers in garrison. 

Paper hunts were also a great resource, and there 
was a good deal of fencing, as although the country 
is not enclosed, there are nunieraus graveyards which 
extend for miles round the town, and these are 
generally fenced, so that a good sporting “ fox ” 
could show some sport. Tartar ponies, if they had 
any speed (and some of them were very last), were 
excellent for this w'ork. 

Put in sjuing there was some real fox-hunting. 
There were plenty of foxes, but the difficulty was to 
get the hounds; we were deluded with vain promises 
of beagles from Shanghai all the winter, and at last 
Mr. Lloyd, an enterprising young"* officer of the 67th, 
procured some Chinese hounds, something like the 
Peraian greyhound, or a cross between a greyhound 
and a Scotch collcy. They ran both by sight and 
scent, and often pulled down the “ wily onethey 
ran hares also, and in a place where there was no 
society, and nothing to do beyond the dull routine of 
garrison-duty, such sports were of great value; nor 
were the amusements of the men neglected. One of 
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the first things done was to tell off a room in each 
barrack as a reading-room for the soldiers, which 
was comfortably furnished, warmed, and lighted, 
and crowded with men in the winter evenings, 
drinking a fabulous amount of coffee, and smoking 
no end of pipes over their games (no gambling per¬ 
mitted), books, and newspapers. 

Then there was the garrison theatre in a central 
place, ‘ The Grotto * in East Street. What employ¬ 
ment there was in getting it up, and painting the 
scenery! F'ane, who is nearly as good an artist as 
ho is a soldiiT, painted the drop-scene, a lady reclin¬ 
ing on a couch in an old “ Baronial Hallshe was 
asleep, her book had iallen from her hand; how 
much you would like to give a cough, which would 
waken her; introduce yourself and have a chat; 
l)ut she Ls slcejjing there still for aught T know. 
Then the Royal Artillery had a theatre of their 
own, very creditably got up, and the scenerj^ painted 
very well by Sir John Cdmpbell and a bandsman of 
the 31st, who hiys a most extraordinary talent for 
painting, and who will, I hope, when he goes home, 
turn altogether into a painter. 

We had some plays wi’itten for the Tien-Tsin 
stage, and amongst them ‘ The Irish Othello.’ The 
words from Shakespeare, the music (for it was an 
opera) from Christy’s Minstrels. Othello was a 
colonel in the Tippemry Militia; Cassio, his ad¬ 
jutant; and Dcsdemoiia, the daughter of a Cork 
wine-merchant. Scene laid at Cork and the Cur- 
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ragh camp. liJvciy one admitted that it was very 
clever, but some people thought that Desdeiiiona 
really transgressed the bounds of propriety, and 
actually had been guilty, as Othello poetically ac¬ 
cused her:— 


“ It is because, it is bccsiuse 
Slic’s brobe a most ini|X)rtaiit clause 
In British uiatrimonial laws. 

Whoop do doudeu do. 

Sho now must pay for lier faux i>as. 

Whoop do do(Mlcu do.” 

Wliile others affirmed that she was innocent, and 
took the lady’s part very warmly, calling poor 
(\)lonel Othello a jealoas brute, &c., &c. No doubt, 
too, it was wrong, very wrong, of Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Cassio, of the TipjxTary Crushei’s, to get 
(Iriiiik and kick up a row, which he confesses that 
he did, in the following lines, to the tune of “ Kiss 
me (piick, and go : ”— 

“ The other ni^ht while we were drinking 
We all got screwed a5 flies, 

, Wo came to blows and fought like winking. 

And I bunged up Roderick’s cws. 

1 did not know the Colonel knew it. 

For drinking wiis forbid. 

When I licard his footsteps on the stairs. 

And what do you think he did. 

He took the adjutancy from me.” 

But if Cassio does get drunk, docs that make the 
play immoral, as it was affirmed? Here, again, 
some thought that the cause of morality was ratlier 
served than otherwise, because Othello sings, in 
chorus:— 
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“ Get out of my way, Mr. Cassio, 

You’ll Boon see if 1 don’t smash you. 

Get out of my way, Mr. Cassio, 

You’ll soon see if I don’t smasli you.” 

Clearly showing that drunkenness in an officer 
might lose him his commission. ‘ The Irish Othello,* 
however, fell into disrepute, and was withdrawn from 
the Tien-Tsin stage, regretted by a large nmnher of 
the gan’ison. 

“ I tell you what, Tom,*’ one soldier-servant said 
to another, “ ‘ Othello * an’t to be acted any more, 
cause Shakespeare’s plays isn’t moral.” 

There is not much to offend in the following 
songs, while they give a specimen of the Ticn-Tsin 
operatic talent:— 

OTHELLO AND BIIABANTIO. 

Air— Nelly BlitjK 

Brah. Othello, low fellow, 0 you barefaced thief, 

You’ve been and gone and stab my child, 

And I shall die of grief. 

You took advantage of her sex. 

You knew that she was rich. 

And in a pot oC double X her senses did bewitch. 

Othello, low fellow, &c. &o. 

0th, Brabhy, why pipe your eye, don’t you be a goose, 

The thing is done, we’re man and wife, and gmmbling is 
no use; 

You’d better far shake hajids with me and give up all this 
law; 

’Tis true you’ve lost a daughter, but you’ve gained a son- 
in-law. 

Brah, No, fellow, low fellow, oh you barefaced thief, 
ni have you up before the mayor, 

And you’ll be brought to grief. 
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OTHELLO AND CHORUS. 

Am’—Lucy Long, 

0th. Tho aldorman ho liked mo, and I liked his port wine. 

And often ho incited me at half-past she to dine; 

And sometimes after dinner, as Miss Desdy sot between, 

I talked to him of battle-fields that I had never seen. 

And sometimes after dinner, &c. 

I told him how at Bsdajos I took an Armstrong gun, 

And how I stormed tho great Redan and made tho Russians 
run. 

I told him how in China, too, as strong as ancloiit Milo, 

I cut off Sangolinsin’s tail and made his army whilo.” 

Cliorus—I told him how, &o. 

0th, To hear mo tell those little fibs Miss Desdy would incline. 

So on that hint I spoke and she declared she would bo mine. 
She’ll have a thousand ix}unds some day and I'm os poor as 
sin; 

She loves mo for tho 5rass I’ve got; I love her for her tin. 
Chorus—She’ll have a thousand, &c. 

^JTio men required all tlie watcliM care that could 
bo bestowed upon them to keep them from the temp¬ 
tations of that most vile of intoxicating drinks, 

Samsho.” A most powerful spirit, which maddens 
as it intoxicates, and in the piercing cold of tho 
winter, and tho depression which always follows a 
campaign, it was no easy matter to prevent men from 
drinking it: every house in whicli it was proved to 
have been sold to our men was pulled down by the 
Provost-Marshal, but still it was sold, and one native 
of “Italy,” when rcmonstiated with by tlie captain 
of his company for drinking such abomination, tho 
very smell of which was enough to turn you sick, 
replied, “Oh, captain, darliii, did you ever taste it 
with a drop of hot wather and a grain of sugar ?” 
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“ The natives,” with their quaint ways and curious 
use of English, and French also, afforded a good deal 
of amusement to the men for some time: while their 
manners and talk with the natives amused us not a 
little; at Charing Cross market the vendor of fowls 
and game persisted in calling them “ feesh,” inviting 
you to buy, by saying “ my much ” feesh, “ eight 
piece one dollaror if he thought you were a French¬ 
man, “ Combieno feesh, sacre mille combieno.” The 
Gaul generally picked up a few Chinese words, 
while the British soldier was contented to talk Eng¬ 
lish in a loud voice, or if he tried the other, he gene¬ 
rally gave an English commentary on the Chinese 
text. Thus, soldier loq.: “ I say, my man, there’s no 
iLse, you see, in your talking to me, because I don’t 
understand your language, but just you listen to 
what I say to you; if you don’t bring lots of ‘ siiiah,’ 
that is plenty of water; ‘ ming tien,* that’s to-morrow 
morning, at six o’clock. I’ll just knock saucepans out 
of you, that’s all; now “ woilo,’ i. c. ‘ go away.’ ” 

The troops had abundance of occupation, the guards 
were numerous, and there were fatigues of varioas 
sorts, route-marching twice a week, and in early 
spring we had brigade field-days, in the plain on the 
south side of the town; upon one occasion there was 
a Tartar general of high rank at Ticn-Tsin, he had 
been engaged at tlie forts, and was rather proud of 
the honour of having been defeated by us; and it 
happened just then that the Victoria Cross was to be 
presented by Brigadier Stavclly to Lieutenant Heath- 
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cot, second Battalion OOtli Eifles, who had distin¬ 
guished himself very much at Delhi on several occa¬ 
sions, and had thus reaped the highest reward which 
a soldier can earn. 

The presentation was to take place in presence of 
all tlic troops in gaiTison; a parade was ordered 
accordingly, and the Tartar gcneml hearing of it, 
expressed a wish to attend, which was, of coui-se, 
complied with; and a curious scene it was, a num¬ 
ber of Chinese magnates aceomj)anicd him, some in 
chaii’s, with the asual crowd of attendants, and tlio 
Gcneml himself mounted on a Tartar horse, wliilc 
some of his aide-de-camps rode mules. One does not 
exp(*ct to sec a warrior clothed in blue satin furred 
and wadded, down to his heels, and loose satin 
“dittos,” but so he was attired with his peacock’s 
feather, &c., &:c., all complete, and very shoi’t stimips. 
Wlnm informed of the presentation that was to tak(3 
place, he at once conclu(l(.*d tliat the cross had been 
won at Takoo, and that Mr. ITeathcot had been the 
fortunate individual who had blown up the magazine 
in the North Fort, and asked if it were not so, and 
seemed rather disappointed when he was informed 
that his acts of bravery had been pcifonncd eisc'- 
wherc. 
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CHAPTEU XVIT. 

I’lio loo breaks up—^TTnhealtliinoss of tlio Climate—Brown’s Stories— 
A Pair of Ducks— Policy of the Pekin Court—Homo Policy—Pru¬ 
dence—Cam}iaigninf;—China oi^jn to 'Prade—“ 'I’lio War Party ”— 
Lord Elgin—^Tho Hospital at Ticu-Tsin—Missionary Work. 

Time wore on and wearily, oh how wearily I about 
the 15 th of March the ice broke up, and it was a fine 
sifijht to see it go crashing down the rapid river, and 
right welcome too, because now wo were to be again 
in commimion with the outer world. Soon the sun 
became hot, too hot to go out in the middle of the 
day, and then it began to get fatal, and all the dis¬ 
eases that are induced liy it aiipoarcd; the hospitals 
filled and ovcrfio^p’ed, more hospital accomfnodation 
was taken up, and the “ healthy climate of Korth 
China” with which we had been deluded at home 
turned out to bo as great a myth in summer as we 
had found it to be in winter. At one period, about 
the middle of .Tuly, we lost as maii}^ as ten men in a 
day, which, in proportion to its usual garrison, is 
a number that never has been readied at Hong 
Kong. A draft of about 200 men belonging to the 
second Battalion 60th Rifles, which had Ijecn at Hong 




Kong since the previous December, or rather eii- 
camped in tents at Kowloong opposite to the town 
of Victoria, lost but one man in six months, and 
he had been for a long period an invalid, as I liave 


been informed. 


This draft arrived at Tien-Tsin, and 


in less than three months no less than ten of their 


number fell victims to the climate. 


The Commander-in-Chief, Sir John Michel, arrived 
from the South in tliily, and upon consultation witli 
the Ambassador at Pekin, it was determimnl that 
Fane’s Horse, one battery of Artillery, the Military 
Train, and 2 nd Battalion 60th Rifles, should leave 
Tien-Tsin in the autumn, some for India, and some 
for “homo, sweet home 5 ” and that the 31st, 67th, 
and one battery of Artillery (French’s), should form 
the gsirrison of Tein-Tsin for the winter. 

Great was the joy among those who were <lestmed 
to leave the Korth of China. We would have done 


or submitted to most things, short of being tried by 
court-martial, to get away. 

There was a man in the —th Regiment of the 
name of Brown; lui was a facetious fellow, and the 
men of his company were frequently in the habit of 
asking him to tell them stories. “ Come, Brown, tell 
us a yarn, will 3 'ou?” was an invitation he fre¬ 
quently received. Like most popular cliaracters he 
was coy, and requiixid m^arly as much persuasion as 
a y^oung lady does to sing. “I don’t know no 
stories.” “ Yes, y'ou do.” “ No, I don’t.” “ Yes, 
you do; tell m about the ducks.” ' “ Oh, about the 

2 A 
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ducks, yes: \vliy, you see, this was the very way 
that happened. 

“ I was servant to Captain-for a long; time, 

and we got on very well; I was very comfortable, 
till what should he do one fine day but go and get 
married. Well, you see, that altered things a good 
deal, for when lher(*’s a lady in the (piarti'rs she 
always wants twice as much done as a master does, 
and 1 didn’t like how things was going on; so 1 up 
and I says to the Captain one day as I’d like to go 
back to mj^ duty.” 

“ ‘No,’ says he, ‘ Jb'owii,* says he, ‘ \ shall n’t send 
you back to your duty, you’ve been so long with 
me now,’ says he, ‘and 1 don’t feel as if 1 should 
get on comfoi’table without you now.’ 

“Well, that didn’t do me much good, so thing's 
rubbed on a while longer in the same way, till one 
day there was a pair of ducks for dinner, and there 
was a mutton hash, and the ducks wasn’t touched 
liardh’^, for the Captain ate the hash, he always liked 
it, somehow; and in the evening \ was sitting along 
with Elizabeth the cook, and J says to her, ‘ [ wish,’ 
sa 3 ’s T, ‘as 1 was back again with the company, the 
place is not the same since Missis come into it; but 
the Captain, he won’t let me go to inj’^ duty.’ 

“ ‘ Won’t let 3 "oii go,’ Elizabeth sa^^s; ‘ well, if 1 was 
you. I’d soon make him let me go, and glad enough, 
too. I’ll tell 3 "OU wdiat to do,* she sa^^s. ‘ You just 
take them pair of ducks as is in the larder, and eat 
’em u}>, and you’tt be at j our duty to-morrow.* 
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“Well, I got llio ducks; I wani’t very luingiy, 
but I ate ’em up; I didn’t leave as miicli as would 
feed a beetle on tlieir blessed bones; I scmiK^d all 
the stuHing out of the inside, lads, and then 1 left 
their carcases on the dish on the shelf. AVell, the 
(/'aptain, he was always an early man, and he comes 
out in the morning in his dressing-gown, lo see 
about breakliist. ‘Elizabeth,’ he says, ‘what’s for 
breakfast? 1 tell you what, Elizabeth,’ he says, 
‘ 1 think as a leg of them ducks as was at dinner 
yesterday, if it was grilled, wouldn’t be a bad thing 
for breaklast.* 

“‘Ducks, sir,’ says Elizabeth, ‘there ain’t none 
left, sir.’ ‘None left,’ says the i^iptain, ‘why, 
they wasn’t touched.’ ‘ No, sir,’ says Elizalxdh, 
‘ no more they wasn’t, at table, sir, but then Drown 
had them for his supper arter, sir.’ 

“ Them ducks did the business for me; Elizabeth 
was right, I was bundled oil* to my duty fast enough 
that very morning.” . 

We would have eaten any amount of ducks to 
have been sent away from I'len^^rsin. 

“Thank Providence,” said my friend dones to 
me one day, “ thej^ never can send us to so bad a 
ejuarter again, and as to sending us further off, that’s 
impossible; for il' they send us any furtlier away, we 
shall be nearer home.” (Jones’s mother was an Irish¬ 
woman.) The ]n'ospects of those who rejiiaiucd 
were none of the brightest, indeed; bad as the pre¬ 
vious winter had been, great as had been the dearth 

2 A 2 
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of amusement, liow much more dull would it be 
when so large a portion of the garrison had been re¬ 
moved ; I rejoiced that I was not to be among the 
numb(;r of those h'ft in j)cnal seiwitudo. 

Those who are unacquainted with all the intricar 
cies of the politics of the Pekin court are not, of 
coui’se, in a position to form the best opinion upon 
the subject; but to plain soldiers it seemed that a 
coujile of gunboats was all th‘.it would be required 
to remain in or near the Pciho in order to keep up 
our communication with Pekin. In winter the (lii- 
nesc could not ix^biiild the forts, as the mud would 
not adhere in fiost; and when the river is open they 
could not do so if two gunboats were at the Pciho 
mouth. Moreover, we argued that two regiments 
and a battery could be of no use whatever as an 
aggressive forex*, as they could not march ten miles 
out of their barracks with safcjty. To keep open the 
way to Pekin this force was not requisite; and to 
advance, or make any movement, except to hold 
the key of Pekin, the force was quite imidecjuate. 
Thus in our ignorance we argued, but “I)is aliter 
visum.” 

As to the soundness of the policy which eventu¬ 
ated in the Chinese expedition, there (;an l)c no doubt 
upon the mind of any one who has made himself 
acciuainted with the case, and who views it apart 
from all connection with sectional politics. We had 
been wearied and nauseated by the falsehood, trea¬ 
chery, and overbearing insolence of Chinese officials 
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in the South, far removed from the seat of Govern¬ 
ment; we thought that such vice could not exist 
at the fountain-head; that the spring itself must be at 
least comparatively pure, although the waters far tram 
the source had contracted such evil, and to the foun¬ 
tain of authority we determined at length to pene¬ 
trate; we had no option between that coui-se and 
the abandonment, not only of our Chinese trade, but 
of the political prestige of England abroad, if not 
at homo, and the giving up of that mission of reli¬ 
gion and of civilization in that vast empire, with 
which w'o seem to have bt?en endowed by I’rovi- 
deiKfo; that such abandonment would only have 
op(;ued the field to other of the European powers 
more advonturoiLs and loss scrupulous or more far¬ 
sighted than ourselves, was apparent. 

It had, in short, become manifest to all those 
whoso interosts gave them a keen percoption of the 
state of afhiirs between England and Chiiuv, that it 
was ini])ossible for amicjable relations to exist be- 
twocai the two countries while the latter kept no 
faith, and evaded every oblig^ion, and the former 
was obliged to submit to such treatment, alike de¬ 
grading to her own honour, and destructive of her 
commercial interests. 

The unfortunate repulse which we experienced at 
the Takoo forts in *59, much as it was to bo deplored 
in every way, was, however, prodiuitive of this 
benefit, that it Idled the mind of the English nation 
with a lirm determination to avenge the deleat of their 
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linns, and to chastise the falseliood of the Pekin 
Government. And thus the expedition of 1800, 
bein" (piite in accordance with the feelinp; of the 
British nation, the Government could prepare for it 
in a manner suitable to our own dij^iity, to the 
magnitude of the interests at stake and the objects in 
view, unshackh'd by party opposition. Eveiyone 
wlio lias been in China of late years, or who has 
made himself informed of the mode in which state 
ciiift is practised there, must have h*aiiied that the 
TVkin Government rarelv if evTi* learns the truth, 
even as to their own internal a flail’s, from the go- 
vernoi*s of far-distant provinces, that coakur dc rose is 
the onlv tint thev make use of: and if this is tine as 
to the home policy it is ev(*n more true as to foreign- 
Su(?h a system occasionally eventuates in tlu‘ loss of 
a head, but then the loser calculates on that, and 
playing his head against place and wealth, if he 
los(‘s he has simply lost the game; if he wins, he 
retains his high position, wifh all its luxuries. That 

c 

we were thi'refore bound by the motives of the most 
ordinary prudence, Iwund for peace sake, hir our own 
honour sake, even for the spread of civilisation, and 
for the sake of the caiLSi? of our religion, to insist 
most firmly upon a free entrance for our Minister into 
Pekin, I cannot si'c the shadow of a doubt, and I 
believe that this one point would never have been 
really yielded unless the Gov(*rnment of China had 
been taught to feel that it was not in their power to 
prevent it. 
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Backed by the whole force of public opinion at 
home, our authorities prepared an expeditionary 
force, wortliy of the nation and fitted to perform its 
w^ork, and they may well reflect with satisfaction 
upon its complete success. The force w’^as not so 
large as to be cumbrous, and large enough to secure 
a siiflicicnt supply of troops for at least one campaign, 
the country has alrtnidy pronounced its opinion of 


the Commandcr-in-Chief, and his success s^Kvaks for 


itself. The two Cxcnenils of Division were chosen with 


equal judgment, and the former services both of 8ir 
John Michel and Sir R. Napier fully wariunted the 
choice, and the staff, as I have already said, was, on 
the whole, all that could be desired to secure the 
perrormance of its important dntkjs. 

Th(‘ro Avas an abundant supply of niediwil men, 
untlor the able? direction of an experienced Inspector- 
G(‘neral of Hospitals, and the supplies phiced at his 
dis])os‘.vl were more than ample for all the contin- 
giaicies that conkl arise, and having had ample 
opportunities of observation, both during the cam¬ 
paign and in the subsecpicnt residence at Tien-Tsin, 
I mwer saw any deficiency in* the nuMlical ariunge- 
ments, or in the attendance to thoAvants and comforts 
of the patients. 

Campaigning in a country of whose rc'sourcos Ave 
Averc entirely ignorant rendered the commissariat 
armngements very difficult and invol\Td, as it Avas 


impossible to kiioAV beforehand Avhat it Avas necessary 
to siqiply, and Avhat provisions wo might expect to 
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lind Upon the spot; and it was desirable to avoid 
the cost of transporting stores which might not be 
rccpiircd, while it Avas needful to provide against every 
contingency. Tliat department also wiis gmitly en¬ 
cumbered by the provision which it was necessary to 
make lor the natives of India who composed such a 
large j)ortion of our force, and Avho required, both 
from religious “ views ” and national habits, food of 
a p(‘culiar character. All this, I beluive, was as well 
done as it could hav^e been. 

T hav() already said that the energy and skill of 
the Admiral was the admiration of every one who 
was aw are of the amount of the personal work which 
he went through; anti h(‘. w^as (certainly most ably 
seconded by all under his command, Avhile the rart) 
concord Avhich prevailed between both branches of 
the service, and tlic liarmonj^ in which they Avorked 
together, AA^hile it Avas owing no doubt to the high 
principle of both chiefs, Avas felt to be especially 
due to the luhanity and ;5elf-command of Sir II. 
Grant. 

l?hat l)enefits of vasjt importance to England and 
to (diina are likely to result from this expedition is 
manift'st. The most fertile part of all China, the 
great A’alley of the Yauktsekiang is now open to our 
trade, and already numbers of steamers of light 
draught of water are speeding up and down its broad 
waters, canying our merchandise into the heart of 
that vast continent, while the tea and silk which 
found its Avay before by sIoav and uncertain means of 
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tmnsit to the ports can now descend with speed, and 
thus aiiticii)atc by months the date of former markets. 
The full benefit of this open trade cannot^ however, 
be lelt until some settlement of the great rebellion 
takes place, which, unhappity, rages chiefly in this 
most important and fertile district. 

Some part, I believe, we shall soon be obliged to 
take in this struggle. If the present Djmast}^ can 
stand it may be needful that we should support it 
agaiiLst its foes, in order to secure our own interests; 
but it may not be impossible that a sudden coup 
might pla(M3 the supreme authority of the empire in 
the liands of tlie' insurgents, along with the seat of 
government, and then, according to our univ(‘i*sal 
policy, we must recognize the powers which (?xist. 

The latest news which we have received from 


China is of th(^ most satistactory character. Our old 
enemies, the War-ixirty,” have been dismisseil from 
oflice, and Prince Kung, who has been for some time 
our fi’ieml, is noAV at the head of alfairs, so that so 
long as the present ministry lasts we may be seiairc 
of friendly relations with the .empire, more especially 
as the “ opposition ” liave, according to the regime 
in (.^hina, lost their heads along with their posts, 
there is no danger of their “(joining into power” 
again in their own poisons; and, unless we become 
involved with the rebels, or some unforeseen event 
disturb further the goveniment of the country, 1 
believe that we may look confidently for the continu¬ 
ance of peace with the empire, and such a peaetj as 
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we luive never known Ijefore, fnuight, I would hope, 
with good to them, and very soon to rei)ay us two¬ 
fold for the expense's of the expedition hy the in¬ 
crease of our commerce and the stahilitv of oiir rcla- 

V 

tions Avith that empire. 

Of one thing 1 feel certain that the moral impres¬ 
sion ju’oducod n])oii the mind of the country has 
beem liighly favoiirabh*, although our visit Avas of a 
hostile cliaracter. The finniu'ss displayed by Lord 
Elgin, under circumstances of a most trying and 
embarrassing character, must haAX impress(?d them 
AA’ith an idea of our dignity and strength. l'h(‘ per¬ 
fect good faith Avhich Avas observcnl by the PUmi- 
potentiary—Avhen faith Avas broken Avith us in the 
most llagrant manner, and all international law had 
been trampled upon, as well as the o])en ami above¬ 
board chara(dcr of all liis dealings—could not but 
exhibit a pitdure of tnitli and hom'sty to their mind 
which must luwe stnick even their faculties, obtuse 
in their ixTceptioiis. 

1 have already said that the dealings both of our 
oflk'crs and men with /Iv? natives Averc marked not 
only by strict justice and propriety, but by juodera- 
tion, kindness, and charity. This Avas no doubt owing 
to the strongly-expressed views of the Pommander- 
in-fliicf; l3ut ayc must not forget the good feeling 
Avhich, I maintain, i)ervades our army as largely as 
any other body of men in the Avorld, Avhen it is pro¬ 
perly called forth and directed. Bo marked was 
this throughout the whole carajmign, that some 
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oflicoi*s of a more severe seliool maintained that we 
did not make tlic war half disagreeable enough, 
and thus our moderation only tended to prolong the 
contest. 

Too great pitiise cannot ])e given in tliis matter 
both to the Coinmander-in-C'hief and to the armv, 
and the good fruit of such conduct was manifi'st in 
the gratitude of the natives, and the al)undauce of 
th(^ su[)plics which they In'ought in. There were 
occasions, of coiu'se, ui)on which it was a matter of 
iu‘(?(*ssity to seize upon private proi>erty, but that 
was chiefly where no owner prc'scntetl himself fr)m 
whom it coidd be purchased, '^'et, at the same time 
that wc respected both their rights and feelings, the 
army very j)roperly refiLsed to submit to anything 
like undue self-assertion, or what is vulgarly called 
“clieek,” upon the part of the vain celestials, and I 
have upon vaiious occasions seen with satisfaction, a 
Mandarin and his chair overturned in the street, 
Avdien he dared to call upon a British ollieer to make 
way for him. 

A hospital was established at Tien-Tsin by private 
subscription fordhe natives of the toAvn and district; 
and iiotAvithstanding the arduous dutic's which they 
Avere called upon to perform in their OAvn regiincnts, 
Dr. Lainpny of the (>7th took (charge of it, and Avas 
ably seeond(‘d by Dr. Young of the (>0th Koyal Rill(‘s. 
Not to dwell upon the amount of p(‘i*sonal relief from 
disease (often of long standing, and totally imairable 
by native skill), Avhich was thus afforded to thousands. 
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and every humane person must rejoice in such a 
result, the moral effect upon the minds of all the 
inhahitants was very groat. It maiiifijstcd to them 
that whatever our motives might be in our descent 
upon their sliores, and of which they could hardly 
be ex])e(‘ted to fonn an adtiqnate estimate, they were 
not iinmingled with kindness and goodwill to them¬ 
selves; as such tangible proof of this was given 
to them by our unrequited efforts for their bodily 
welfare. 

That a good foundation has been laid by our last 
Chinese expedition for future missionary exertions 
in the country I fully believe; a certain amount of 
respect for us, which shall render such laboui’s at legist 
tolerably safe, must be secured; 1 think that this has 
been done*, and all friends to that great and most 
inqiortant cause may j*ejoiee in the fact; it remains 
for us now to use proportionate exertions in order to 
reap the vast extent of haivest-groimd which has 
been tints ojxincd to us. And I conceive that^no 
more lilting thank-offering could bo given to that 
Croat Power which dirt^ited and prospered ns in this 
matter than a renewed and more vigorous exertion 
in this great cause, upon our part. 

1 have but one word to say of a personal nature, 
and that is to exjjress my sense of the kindness and 
consideration which I met with from many with 
whom I was brought in contact during the war. It 
was with heartfelt sorrow that I took leave of the 
Headquarter Staff, my companions during the cam- 
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paipjn; and I found a home afterwards with the 
Second Battalion of the GOth Royal Rifles with 
whom T lived for nearly a year at 'I'iim-rsin. T liop(^ 
that I shall never forgot the brotherly kindness whieli 
I received from the officers of that corps. 


THE END. 
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